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PURGATORY canto i 

hrooeatim — TMe Beauty of tAt Skin — Cato of Utica — TJk 
Ckammg oftke VUgrwCt Fact-^rh* Ntw Girdlt 

For fairer waters now before the wind 
Her sails my spirit's little boat doth spread, 
Which leaves so dark and stern a sea behind ; 

And I will sing that second realm instead. 
Wherein man's spirit frees itself from stain, • 

And groweth worthy Heaven's high courts to tread. 

Let Poesy, that was dead, rise again, 
O holy Muses, since that yours am I, 
And let Calliope lift up her strain. 

Following my song with that sweet melody ^ 

Which smote the wretched pies, and made them own 
All hope of pardon passed for ever by. 

The orient sapphire's hue of sweetest tone, 
Which gathered in the aspect, calm and bright. 
Of that pure air as far as Heaven's first zone, " 

1 The openinff lines breathe a sense of relief in passing from the horrors ot 
the Inferno to the milder clime of Purgatory. That reli^ would hardly have 
been felt had Dante adopted the traditional belief of the Schoolmen (Lomb. 
Stmt. iv. 45A ; Aquin. Summ. iiL 69), which placed Purgatory in close 
neighboorhood to Hell, like it in its torments, save that here the torments 
were remedied. With an almost startling boldness, Dante devises a Pur* 
gatory of has own. a solitary mountain riang from the waters, which, in his 
geography} were believed to cover one whole hemisphere of the earth, and 
crowned with the earthly Paradise. 

S The image was a favourite one. Comp. Scnn, 33 ; Comf, ii. z ; Par. U. 
x-o, xxiii. 67. 

* The invocation of Calliope is an echo ofyEn. ix. 525 : JIfft. v. 338-340. 

U The nine daughters of Pierius, king of Thessaly, challenged die nine 
Muses to a^ trial of skill, and chose to sing the praises of the Titans who 
warred against Jupiter. The end was that they confessed themselves 
conquered, and were changed into magi)ies (Met. v. 204-678). 

^ The oriental sapphire was that which was held by jewellers in higher 
esteem than others. Its colour was recognised as the symbol of Hope. 
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PURGATORY canto i 

Now tQ mine eyes brought back the old delight, 
Soon 9» I passed forth from the dead, dank air. 
Which ejes aiid heart had veiled with saddest night. 

The planet whence love floweth, sweet and fair. 

Clothed all the orient with a smiling grace, ^ 

Veiling the Fishes, that her escort were. 

I to the right hand turned, my mind to place 
On th' other pole, and four stars there beheld. 
Ne'er seen by any but man's primal race ; 

From their bright flames o'er Heaven a new joy welled. ** 
O widowed clime of this our northern sphere, 
From sight of these by Nature's law withheld ! 

When 1 had ta'en my leave of gazing there, 
A little turning towards the other pole. 
Where I had seen the great Wain disappear, * 

I saw, hard by, an old man standing sole. 
Worthy of so much reverence in his mien. 
More could no father claim of filial soul. 

Hence, porhapSi U was chosen medaJfy for Bbiboj^ riass. £jnd, soar, zo 

may have been in Dante's thoughts. 

16 The first drde is that of uie moonfas nearest the earth {Par. ii. 30^ 
The whole scene is that of a cloudless Baster-tide morning on the Medi- 
terranean. 

19 The star is the jplanet Venos, the symbol, as in Pat» vilL x^za, at once 
of human and Divme love, seen now as the Morning Star. Astronomiad 
calculations have shown that Venus at the end of Msuxh 1300 would rise 
after the sun {PhUX and the Fishes before it ; but it is scarcely worth while 
examining the poet s description by the test of science. 

23 The four stars are probably a reminiscence of what Dante had heaid 
from Marco Polo, who was in Venice from zaps onward, or from some other 
oriental travellers at Genoa or Pisa, or what ne had read in the writings c£ 
Arabian geographers or astronomers, of the constellation known as the 
Southern Cxw&lHumb, iu 667% Here they are symbols of the four cardinal 
virtues of pre-Christian ethics— fortitude, temperance, fustic^ pmdence 
(C. xxxL X06)— as the three stars of C viii. 89 are of faith, aopt^ and charity. 
Both as stars and as virtues they had been seen in their brightness only 
by Adun and Eve. One may leave, noticed, but not discu^ed, the view that 
at the traditi<mal date of the creation, b.& Ap<Hx they might have been north 
of the Equator, and that their present i)Osition is a result of the precession 
of the equinoxes. The disappearance of the Wain {Ursa Majpt^ mav be 
simply an astronomical note, but possibly there may here also be something 
to read between the lines. Marco Polo dwells on the strangeness of not 
seeing the pole-star^ as he went into southern latitudes, such as Java and 
Madagascar (K»^ i< 3^5). 

n The choice of Cato as the warder of Purgatory appears strange cnoaf^ 
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PURGATORY cantoi 

Long was his beard, and white hairs there were seen. 
Which with his flowing locks agreed in hue, * 

That o'er his breast fell down, a twofold screen* 

The rap of those four stars, so pure and true, 
Adorned his face with such surpassing light, 
It was as though the sun's face met my view. 

"Who are ye, ye who 'gainst the dark stream's might ^ 
Have from the everlasting prison fled ? " 
So spake he, shaking reverend locks and white ; 

" Who was your guide ? What lamp its radiance shed. 
As ye passed forth from out the night's deep gloom. 
Which blackens aye that valley dark and dread i ^ 

Are then the laws of that abyss of doom 
Thus broken, or is counsel new in Heaven, 
That ye, though damned, to these my caverns come?'' 

Then by my Guide to me a grasp was giveu. 

And I, by words and hands and many a sign, ^ 

To homage of the knee and brow was driven. 

Then answered he, " My coming is not mine ; 
A Lady came from Heaven, and with her prayers 
Did him who stands here to my help consign. 

As a -virtuons heathen, he iiii|;ht have been placed with his vrife, Marcia, in 
the Kmbns of /f. ii. : as a suicide, he might have been doomed, like Peter de 
l^nea, to the seventn cirde of Hell {H, xiii. 58) ; as an enemy of Caesar, he 




_ _ create 

He had diosen death rather than the loss of liberty {Mon, iL 5). He was 
worthy, more than any man, to be a type of God, whose oXi he obeyed even 
in the manner of his death. Marcia s retam to him was a parallel of the 
soul's return to God {Canio, iv. aS). That last thought, over and above a 
certain sense of likeness in character and fortune, presents the point of 
contact with the position wMch Dante assigns to him. He became the 
renresentative instance of the law of Acts x. 3^. 

«* The illumined face and beard are clearly symbolic of the measure in 
which Cafo had been, as it were, transfigured m Dante's mind by the four 
natural '^rtues. Sucn a man, as having been a law unto himself (i?^M. ii. X4X 
mi^ht well be the warder of the Mountain in which souls were to recover 



their lost natural righteousness, and made meet for the supernaturaL 

tly had seen the pilgrims as they _ " ' 
pathway that led from the abyss {H. xxxiv. 133X out he takes them for lost 



^ Cato apparently had seen the pilgrims as they emerged from the cavern 
pathway that led from the abyss {H. xxxiv. 133X out he takes them for lost 
souls -who. contrary to the law otMatL v. 26, perhaps also of H, ilL 9, had 
effected their escape. 

83 We note the fulness and courtesy of Virgil's answer to Cato, as con- 
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PURGATORY canto i 

But since it is thy will to know how fares * 

It with us, fully and in very deed, 
My will to say thee ' Nay * in no wise cares. 

Not yet is he from life's last evening freed, 
But through his madness came to it so near. 
He had but few short moments to recede. " 

So, as I said, *twas mine this charge to bear. 
To rescue him, nor was there other way 
Than this by which I came and now am here. 

*Twas mine the race accursM to display. 

And now I purpose he those souls should know * 
Who here are cleansed beneath thy sovran sway. 

How I have led, 'twere long to thee to show ; 

But power that helps me doth from Heaven descend. 
That he may thee by sight and hearing know. 

Him on his course I pray thee now befriend ; ^ 

He wanders seeking freedom, gift men bless. 
As he knows well who life for her doth spend ; 

THou know'st it, since death lost its bitterness 
In Utica, where vesture thou didst leave. 
Which the Great Day in glorious sheen shall dress. '^ 

The eternal laws from us no wrong receive ; 
He lives, and Minos lets me roam at will ; 
I of that circle am where yet doth live 

Thy Marcia with chaste eyes, who seemeth still, 

O holy heart, to pray thee take her back ; ^ 

For her love's sake then this our wish fulfil. 

trasted with his simple assertion of Divine power in his reply to Charon 
(H. iii. 95). 

SS The thoughts of natural and spiritual death are intermingled in the 
lines that follow. For the whole passage, comp. ff. ii. 53-108. 

n The liberty which Dante was seeking Mras spiritual ; that for which Cato 
died political ; out here also the two thoughts overlap one another. Cato had 
lived not for himself, but for the whole world. (Conv. iv. 37 ; Af<m. ii. s-) 

7B The words seem almost to imply the admission of Cato to the regions 
of the blessed, and, looking to the position of Rhipeus in Par. xx. 68, this is, 
at least, possibly Dante's meaning. If not, we must think of him as including 
the virtuous heathen in the words of Dan. xii. 3, even though they are not 
admitted to the supreme beatific vision. 

79 Marcia {If. iv. zaS) had been first Cato's wife, was separated from him, 
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PURGATORY cahto i 

Let us our way through thy seven kingdoms track. 

And of thy favour I will her apprise. 

Wish for remembrance there thou canst not lacL" 
" So great the joy that Marcia gave mine eyes • 

While I in yon world lived," then answered he, 

** That every wish I met as it did rise ; 
Now that beyond that evil stream dwells she. 

She can no longer move me, who obey 

That laT/^ which passed when I was thence set free. ^ 
But if a heavenly Lady guides thy way. 

As thou dost tell, there needs no flattering speech ; 

Let it suffice thee in her name to pray. 
Go then, and gird thou this man, as I teach. 

With a smooth rush, and see thou cleanse his 

face, •* 

So that each stain that lingers there thou bleach ; 
For 'twere not meet his eye with any trace 

Of cloud and mist to that first Angel go. 

Of those who have in Paradise their place. 
This little island all around, below, ^^ 

There, where the billows beat upon the shore 

On the soft ooze, bids reeds and rushes grow ; 

letomed to him in old age with the freshness of her first love, and sought that 

Lieeat iumula tcr^titst Catonis 
Marcia, ^-Lttc. ii. 341. 

This, as said above, is taken by Dante as an allegory of the soul's return 
to God (Ctfwv. iv. 28). 

SB The evfl rivers Acheron (II, iii. 78). 

SB The "law" implied seems to be that which separated Cato from the 
odier souls, who, on the descent into Hades, were placed in the limhtt, 
while he was made warder of the Mountain of Cleansing, to which none, 
before that date, had been admitted. The husband and the wife, in the in- 
scrutable decrees of God, had to remain in the place assigned to each, and 
the ties that had united them wore broken. 

SB tUaaemhexiag If. xvi. xo6, we trace a profound meanin|[ in the new 
symbol ; Dante had cast aside the " cord " of^ an outward ascetic rule. He 
is now to gird himself with the low-growing pliant rush, as the emblem of 
humility (x Pet. v. 5). And, as he does this, he is to wash, not his feet (as 
in/aAn xuL 5-13), but his face. The contemplation of evil and its punish- 
ment leaves a stain and a dimness which are adverse to the soul's punty, and 
to the clearness of vision which is the condition of seeing God. On the 
symbolism of the rush, see Rusk. M. P, ii. 333. 

BB The " first minister " is the pilot-angel of C. iL 43. 
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PURGATORY CAirroi 

No other plant that leaves and branches bore. 
Or hardened grew, could there its life sustain. 
For they yield not as each stroke passeth o'er. ^ 

Then by this way return ye not again : 
The sun, now rising, will direct you well 
The mountain's height with easier climb to gain." 

Then vanished he ; and not a syllable 

I spake, but rose, and backward then I sped. 
Close to my Guide, with gaze that on him fell. 

He then began : " My son, in my steps tread ; 
Let us turn back ; on this side slopes the plain. 
By slow descent to its low boundaries led.'* 

Near was the dawn its triumph bright to gain 
O'er morning's mist that vanished, so that I 
Knew from afar the trembling of the main. 

Along the lonely plain our feet we ply. 

As one who finds the pathway he had missed. 
And deems till then he wanders fruitlessly. 

When we had reached the point where dews resist 
The sun's heat most, and being where the shade 
Is falling, slowly vanish into mist. 

Then both his hands upon the grass outspread 

My Master placed, with sweetness wonderful ; ^ 
And when his meaning was to me conveyed, 

I turned to him my cheeks, where tears fell full ; 
Then to my face he did the hue restore 
Which Hell had hidden, and left veiled and dull. 

108 The natural man prides himself on resistii^ the adverse blasts of 
fortune (as Dante himself seems to doX but true humility sees in fhem the 
discipline appointed by the Divine will and submite {Par, xvii 33). 

lis The &ra of the Italian stands for aura, not horet. The dawn Kattecs 
the early mist and shows the trembling of the waters. Line X17 is an echo 
of the spkndet tremulo sub lumine ^antus of yEn, viL o. The "in- 
numerous smile " of iEsch. P, V, was, of course, unknown to Dante. 

119 We note the parallelism of contrast with H. u 3. 

1^ The almost maternal tenderness of Virgil {H, xxiii. 38, xxiv. 20) is 
again seen. ^ The highest oflEice of a noble poet, as a " schoolmaster leading 
to Christ," is to cleanse the soul from some, at least, of the stains of evil, 
and so prepare the vray for a more thorough purification. 
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PURGATORY canto ii 

So came we down upon the desert shore, ^* 

Which ne'er saw man upon its waters sail, 
Who then retraced the path he thus passed o'er. 

There, as that other bade, he did not fail 
To gird me, and — O wonder ! — for as fast 
As he those rushes gathered, weak and frail, "* 

There, where he plucked, they sprang ere moment 
passed* 



CANTO II 

' TAr Dawn — The Angel Pilot and hk Freight of SouU^^ 

Meeting with Casella 

The sun already had the horizon gained. 
Whose full meridian circle covers o'er 
Jerusalem, with highest point attained ; 

And night, whose path wheels where his went before, 
Forth from the Ganges with the Scales uprose, ^ 
Which she lets fall when reigning high once more. 

So that Aurora's beauteous cheeks disclose. 

From where I stand, the white and crimson sheen. 
Now passing with the hours to orange glows. 

m Possibly there is a reference to the voyage of Ulysses as told in I/, 
xxvi. 143. 

1>B We are reminded of the "^im^ avulso nan deficit alter" of jEh, vi. 
143^ Here it becomes the type of the inexhaustible power of Divine grace, 
wmch gives lowliness to ail who seek it, even when it works through human 
wisdom. 

1 It is the morning of March 37th or 36th (Easter Monday or Easter 
I>ay). The Mount of Puigatory is the antijtodes of Jerusalem, and the two 
have therefore a common horizon {H. xxxiv. ixs). It is nightfall on the 
Ganges, sunset at Jerusalem, early morning on the mountain. Dante 
atssumes that Jerusalem lies midway between the Ganges and the Pillars of 
Mcrcules (C. xxvii. 3). The Scales are the constellation Libra, which is in 
the meridian at the vernal equinox at midnight, and at the autumnal 
equinox sets at 9 p.m. The Scales then fall from the hands of Night, when 
the nights are longer than the days. We note, as before on H. xi. xis-xzs, 
the poet's elaborate description of a very simple fact. 

9 ^Shm deacriptioD, lik» that of C. i. 1x6, indicates the keen observation of 
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PURGATORY canto n 

Still lingering by the sea our steps did lean, ^^ 

As those who on their way move pensively. 
Who go in heart, and yet with loitering mien. 

And lo ! as when the morning draweth nigh. 
Through the thick vapour Mars grows fiery red, 
Down in the west, where ocean's wide plains lie, 

It chanced — so may its beams on me be shed 
Once more ! — a light across the sea so flew. 
No wing of bird more rapidly had sped. 

From which as I my gaze awhile withdrew 
To ask my Leader questions yet again, 
1 saw it, as it brighter, fuller grew ; 

And then on either side there did appear 
I knew not what of white, and then below 
Came forth another slowly, and drew near. 

My Master for a while did silent go, ^ 

While those white objects now as vdngs we saw. 
Then, when that pilot he began to know. 

He cried, " Haste, haste, and bend thy knee in awe ; 
Behold God's angel ; fold thou then thine hands ; 
Now shalt thou see such ministers of law. " 

See how above man's instruments he stands, 
So that he needs nor oar, nor other sail 
Than his own wings, between such distant lands. 

See how he points them heavenward, nor doth fail 
With his eternal wings to fan the air; * 

Nor, as with mortal plumes, does change prevail." 

the phenomena of the changes of an Italian dawn in spring— first the white 
and vermeil tints, then the deeper orange. 

J8 The readings vary : ^i) tu'l presso^ Ja) sol presot (3) tul preso^ and 
others. I follow (i). Another actual reminiscence of Mars seen in the west, 
while Venus was rising in the east. On Mars, see Par, xiv. 94-zoa ; Conv. 
ii. 14. In the latter passage Dante mentions that fiery vapours in the form 
of a cross were seen near Mars at Florence in the heginning of her troubl^ 

^ Various readings give aperser^ apparver^ and e^parser, 

50 Another contrast with the journey through Efell. There Dante had 
seen only lost souls and demons. Now he is to see the angels of God on 
their ministries of service. 

51 The boat moves without ostn or sail or other instruments (this is cleariy 
the meaning of argomenit), solely by the volition of the angel. Comp. the 
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PURGATORY canto ii 

Then as he nearer drew to where we were, 
That bird of God in clearer light was drest. 
Wherefore mine eye that near sight could not bear, 

But down I bent it. Then he came to rest ^ 

Hard by the shore, with boat so quick and light, 
It barely skimmed the waves that round it pressed. 

The heavenly pilot on the stern upright 

Stood, with all blessing on his look enrolled, 

And in it sat a hundred spirits bright. ^ 

Then ^' Israel de Egypto** heard I told. 

As with one voice they chanted out their lay. 
With all the psalm doth afterward unfold. 

Then on them he the cross's sign did lay. 

And they all threw themselves upon the shore, ^ 
And quick, as when he came, he went his way. 

The crowd there left behind, as not before 
Familiar with the region, gazed around. 
As one who seeketh new things to explore. 

Canxone, "vaieh* intgndendo . . . ** and the comment on it in Conv. ii. 24. 
So also Par, i. X03-136. 

^ The use of "bird" as applied to the angel may have come from 
Stattus, who applies "ales*' and "volvur" to Mercury (TAei. i. 492; 
SiAf. i. 3, xoa). 

tf The angel is, so to speak, the Charon of Purgatory, and his boat that of 
which Charon had q>oken (ff. iii. ^3). The boat has come, it will be 
remembered, from the mouth of the Tiber (L lox). 

^ The r. i. faria for parga ^ves the suggestive thought that even to 
hear the report of the angel's majesty would m as a foretaste of the blessed- 
ness of Heaven. 

* The words strike the keynote of the Pui^» The hymns, psalms, and 
anthems of the Qiuxch, with the music which was their fit accompaniment, 
are as much the characteristic of this part oif the Comm. as groans and sighs 
and thunder are of the Inf, ' Ps. cxiv., which meets us here, has the interest 
of having beoi specially chosen by Dante himself as a representative 
instance of the fourfold method of interpretation (jCotw, ii. x). In the letter, 
it is simply historical; allegorically it typifies redemi}tion, morally con- 
version; anagogically (for which, perhaps, our "mystically" is the best 
equivalent^ the exodus of the soul from tixe bondage of corruption to the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God (Ep. Can GratuUt 7). The addition in 
V. 48 is to be noted. We must read the whole Psalm (the last verse 
especially) mystically in order to understand what Dante read into it. It 
may be noted that the Psahn had been from the sixth centur]^ in use in the 
Western Church in the last offices iox the dying and in the burial of the dead 
Offart. iii. x5, 381, 403 : Mask. M. R. i. pp. X05, xi8). Dante may have 
neard it at the death of father or mother, or in the Church of S. Lucia by 
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The sub's bright darts were speeding with quick 

bounds, * 

Those shafts with which, as weapons bright and 
keen, 

The Capricorn he chased from Heaven's mid-grounds. 
When that new people, with a questioning mien. 

Looked to us, asking, "If the way ye know. 

Show where the path to scale the Mount is seen." ^ 
And Virgil answered, " Ye believe, I trow. 

That we have had experience of this place ; 

But we are strangers, e'en as ye are so ; 
Before you we have come a little space. 

And by another way, so steep and dread, " 

'Twill seem but sport the ascending path to trace." 
The souls, who clearest proof of me had read 

That I was living, breathing vital airs. 

Now waxed all pale and were astonishM; 
And as to messenger who olive bears ^ 

The people gather, bent the news to hear, 

And each to trample on the others dares, 
So with fixed gaze upon me they did stare. 

That troop of happy spirits, as if each 

Forgat the cleansing that should make them fair. ^ 
And one I saw before the others reach. 

As if to embrace me, with such warmth of love. 

It did my heart like action promptly teach. 

the ^ve of Beatrice. It was also nsed at Vespers every Sunday, Easter* 
day induded'C^^n'. Rffm.). Comp. a beautiful hymo, " In the gomg forth 
from Egypt," oy the Rev. Canon Bright, D.D. 

<f7 The time indicated is reckoned Dy commentators at from half an hour 
to two houn after sunrise. 

70 The old Greek and Roman custom which placed wreaths of olive on the 
brow, or a branch in the hand, of the messenger of peace or victory, seems 
to have Imgered on through the Middle Ages (Soph. (Ed. X. 8»-8a ; jSn, 
viii. xi6, XI. loo). A picture had been painted by Mr. F. W. Topham, 
" A Messenger of Good Tidings," representing a horseman bearing on high 
a branch of olive as he brings news of relief to Florence in X496 (JtF. W, A) 
The newly arrived souls gaze on the living man whom they see on landing, 
as the crowd at Florence or Verona gated on such a messenger. Wonder 
passed into sympathy, sympathy to love. 
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O ye who, save to sight, mere shadows move f 

Three times around it I my hands did fold, " 

Thrice on my breast did those hands empty prove; 

My looks, T trow, my thoughts of wonder told; 
For then the spirit smiled and back did flee. 
And I in zeal to follow him waxed bold. 

Sweetly he bade me stay, and tranquil be : * 

Then knew I who he was, and made my prayer 
That he would halt awhile to speak with me. 

He answered me, ^ As thou of old wast dear 
To me i' the flesh, so art thou, now Pm freed; 
Therefore I stop. But wherefore com'st thou here ? "•" 

^ Casella mine ! that I once more may speed 
This path again, my journey now is made," 
Said I; "but why was such delay decreed?" 

And he : " No cruel wrong on me is laid. 

If he who takes both when and whom he will ^ 

Hath many a time my passage here gainsaid. 



79 The souls of the saved seem thoaght of m clothed in a qaMi*cotporeal 
form, more subtle than those of the lost (^. vii. zxi, xxix. 75). The lines 
that follow are a direct reproduction <^ jSn. vi. 6o9>7ox. 

91 But one solitary record — a note to a madrigal by Lemmo di Pistoia in 
the Vatican, that tt was set to music by Casel]a---remains beyond what 
Dante tells us of his friend. From Milton onwards (Sphh. oh H, Lawes\ 
most Dante students have seen in this one of the most charming episode^ of 
the poem, helping us to nnderstfuid the poet's youth, with all its high aspir- 
ations, its love of music and song, its capacity for friendship. The date of 
Casella's death is unknown, but the text indicates that it was some months, 
or it may be years, before 1300. The Angel^ of Purgatory is ever bearing 
the souls of the dead, who are capable of purification and need it, from the 
month of the Tiber, but takes or leaves at his discretion. Casella, who is, 
as it were, the Palinurus of the Purg^, {ASn. iii.^ aoa, v. 833, vi. 337), has 
been often left behind. Dante wonders that he is among the ntw arrivals. 
The explanation is that he might have stayed still longer, but that the 
Indulgence proclaimed for the year of Jubilee, beginning from Christmas 
X999, had led the Angel to bring all who sought to come. (See the Bull of 
Boniface VIII. in ^ehmer^ Cor^* Jur, Canon, ii. zipa, in Scart.) The 
strange legend as to the Tiber is perhaps a symbol of the dogma ejeira 
eccUsiant nulla solus. The souls of imperfect Christians wail in the Anit' 
Pwrgattyrium^ as penitents, in the ancient discipline of the Church, wailed in 
the church porch. I have not traced the existence of the belief elsewhere. 
Had Dante found it at Rome as a new-born mythus engendered by the 
cxdteraent of the Jubilee, or did he hear it from his friend the Bishop of 
Ostia? 
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For all he does is ruled by righteous will. 

These three months past he hath been wont to take 
Whoe'er with peace his course would fain fulfil; 

Whence I, who by the shore did sojourn make, ^* 

Where Tiber to the salt wave tribute brings. 
Was by him welcomed as for pity's sake. 

He to that outlet now outspreads his wings, 
For evermore the souls are gathered there 
Whom no decree to Acheron downward flings," ^^ 

And I: "If no new law from thee doth tear 
The skill or memory of thy songs of love, 
Which used to calm of yore each eager care, 

I pray thee still thy power to comfort prove 

On this my soul, which, with its fleshly mould ^^ 
Overburdened, sad and sorrowful doth move." 

" O Love, who with my soul dost converse hold^^ 
He then began so sweetly to intone. 
That still its sweetness thrills me as of old. 

My Master and I too, and every one *^* 

Of those with him, seemed in it fully blest, 
As if their minds could dwell on that alone. 

That music did the thoughts of all arrest. 

Fixed and intent; when lo ! the old man cried, 

" Ye laggard spirits ! why so quick to rest ? ** 

What means this? What neglect your feet hath tied ? 
Haste to the Mount, and purge the soil away 
Which from your eyes the face of God doth hide." 



106 The "new law" indicates a doubt rising out of the w<mls of Cato 
(C. i. 85-90). Could the disembodied soul renew the memories of tl\e old 
friendship which was so great a J07 on earth ? 

U3 The Canzone which thus begins furnishes the subject of the Thir J Book 
of the Conv* Had Casella set it to music in those bygone days ? Could 
any words paint the effect of such music on a poet's soul better than those 
of 1. 108? 

US "Eravam." not attdavam, is obviously the right reading. Cato 
reproves the souls for loitering. 

1^ Beneath the veil of the outward story we read the thought that no 
memories of the past, however tender, must be allowed to hinder uie progress 
of the soul which is pressing forward to purification. 
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E'en as the doves who through the meadows stray. 
Gathering or grain or darnel tranquilly, J* 

And not a whit their wonted pride display. 

If aught they see which them doth terrify. 
Will of a sudden cease to seek their food. 
Because a greater care constrains to fly, 

So saw I then that newly gathered brood, '•* 

Cease from the song and flee towards the hill. 
As one who goes, nor knows the goal pursued; 

Nor moved we onward with less eager will. 



CANTO III 

TAr Journey to tht Mmntatn rf QeMming — The Souls that 
wait — Tie ixcomwumkated Manfred 

And then, albeit that their sudden flight 

Had scattered them through all the wide champaign. 
Turned to the Mount where leadeth Reason right, 

I to my comrade true drew close again; 

And how should I without him e'er have gone ? * 
Who up that mountain would my steps have ta'en? 

He seemed to me within himself to groan. 
O Conscience truly noble, pure, and chaste. 
How keen the pangs by thee for small ills known ! 

And when his feet had laid aside the haste ^ 

Which robs each gesture of its dignity, 
My mind, dll then within itself embraced, 

l> As in ^. ▼. 89, so here, doves furnish the poet with the precise illus* 
tration which he needs. Comp. Par, xxv. 19. 

U9 Reproduced from V. N. c. 13. not perhaps without a reminiscence of 
Heb. jd. 8. The act of self-surrender to the discipline of purification is one 
of the Tentures of &tth. 

t *' Reason " is probably that of the human soul purified by Divine grace. 

< The sense of companionship and guidance is as strong as ever. But 
what causes Virgil's haste and remorse ? Does human wisdom, sympathising 
with affection, regret that it had allowed the memories of past days to inter- 
fere with the disciple's progress, so as to incur the reproach of the more 
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Took wider range, as if with eager eye. 

And turned my glance upon the mountain near, 
Which rising from the water seeks the sky. " 

The sun, which, fiery red, shone on our rear. 
Was broken there before me in the way. 
As on my form its rays were brought to bear 

Unto one side I turned in sore dismay, 

Lest I should be abandoned, when I saw * 

That before me alone the shadow lay. 

And then my Comfort: "Why this faithless awe?** 
So he began, with face full turned to me, 
" Think'st thou that I my guidance will withdraw ? 

*Tis eve already now, where buried be * 

The members within which I shadows made: 
Naples now hath it, ta'en from Brindisi. 

Now if there fall in front of me no shade. 
Wonder not more than that two separate rays 
Meet in the heavens, yet neither is delayed. ** 

stoical Cato T Was this example of the sensitiveness of conscience needed 
for the poet's inner self? 

18 The redness of the son indicates that it was still early dawn, p^haps an 
hour after sunrise. 

^ In Hell there was no light of sun or stars (If. i. 6o) xxxiv. 139), and so 
the phenomenon had not occurred til! now. 

V Dante follows the traditional epitaph of Virgil — 

"Mantua me gtnuU : Calabri rapuert ; tenet nunc 
PartJUn^." 

I cannot help quoting a verse from the striking hymn said to have heen stuw 
at Mantua in the fifteenth centory, and, it may be, earlier, in the Pestivsd 
of St. Paul. St. Paul, it was said, went to Naples to visit the tomb of Virgil — 

** Ad Afaronis mausoleum 
DuctuSfJudit super eum^ 
Pie rorem lacrymtr; 
* Quern t€t inanity * reddidissem^ 
St te vivum tnvenissem, 

Poetarum Maxime,* "—Daniel, Thes. Hymn, v. a66. 

It must be added, however, that Daniel quotes it from Schlosser {Lied, der 
Kirche)i who says that he could find no MS. of the hymn, and had only 
heard this verse of it, rej^ated by a brother who had lived at Mantua. On 
the whole, the evidence is hazv. All that we can say is that, whether Dante 
had heard it or not, it is in full harmony with his feeling. 
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PURGATORY canto iii 

To suffer freezing cold and torturing blaze 
Bodies like this doth Power Supreme ordain, 
Which wills to veil from us His work and wap. 

Insane is he who hopes our reason vain 

Can scale of path the height that knows no end. ^ 
Where Persons Three One Substance doth contain. 

Be ye content, O men, to keep in sight 

What is, for could ye knowledge full acquire, 
Then Mary's birth-throes had been needless 
quite: 

And thou hast seen the unsatisfied desire ^ 

Of men, whose yearnings then had found repose. 
Who vainly now eternally aspire. 

Of Aristotle, Plato, and of those 

Still many more, I speak," — and then his head 

He bowed in silence, brooding o'er his woes. ^ 

Now towards the mountain's base our footsteps 
sped. 
And there we found the precipice so steep. 
That all in vain had been the nimblest tread. 

The rocks that Lerici and Turbia keep. 

The barest and most broken, were a stair " 

Compared with that, which one might lightly 
leap. 

n The answer jpoiots, like St. Paul's in z Cor, xv., to the impotence of 
human reason. God can provide a body material enough to suffer, but too 
nbtle to anteroept the light. 

M The m3r8tery of mysteries prepares the soul to acquiesce in the fact 
{gma in Mediaeval Latin states a fact and not a reason) witJiont asking for 
tbe cause, final or efficient. So in Arist. An. Post. c. 13. and elsewhere, 
the Sn (a &ct) is contrasted with the 5t^i (s reason woy). Had man's 
intellect pot beoi finite and clouded, there would have been no need of the 
Incarnation. Reason must be content to receive the revealed truth in the 
lowliness of fiiith. It was through the limitations of their intellect that Uie 
wisest of the heathens (in the " many others " Virgil sorrowfully includes 
himselQ failed to attain to the knowledge of God, the absence of which kept 
them in the outer limbus of unsatisfied desires. 

^ The comparison indicates a reminiscence of Riviera travelling, which, 
before the Cornice Road, must have been rough and perilous enough. 
Lerici, in the Gulf of Spwzna, Turbia, not far from villafranca, are named as 
the boundaries of Liguria. Even so steep was the first climb up the Mount 
of Purification. 
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PURGATORY canto ni 

" Who knows which side an easier slope doth bear," 
Then said my Master, halting on his way, 
** That one who has no wings may mount up there?" 

And while, with eyes down-bending he did stay, ^ 

With eager mind to scrutinise the road. 
And my gaze upward o'er the rock did stray. 

On the left hand, a band of souls there showed. 
Who, as in our direction, moved their feet, 
Yet hardly seemed to stir, so slow they trod; " 

" Lift up thine eyes,*' I did my Guide entreat, 
'' See one on this side who'll give counsel wise. 
If thou thyself hast no suggestion meet." 

Then he looked on me with frank open eyes, 

And said, " Let us go thither: they come slow, ® 
And thou, sweet son, to stronger hopes arise." 

Still was that people as far off, I trow, 
(I say when we had gone a mile or more) 
As far as stalwart hands a stone could throw, 

When they all gathered where the hard crags soar ^ 
Of that high cliff, and stood erect and close. 
As one who, doubting, halts to look before. 

" Ye spirits, whom Divine foreknowledge chose. 
Whose end was blest," spake Virgil, " by that peace 
Wherein, I deem, ye all shall find repose, ^' 

Tell us where slopes the mountain, that with ease 
We may have power to climb the upward way ; 
The wisest man lost time doth most displease." 

As tender ewes from out the sheepfold stray. 

By ones, twos, threes, and others timid stand, ^ 

While on the ground their eyes and noses play, 

02 Virgil knew the pathways of Hell (/f. ix. 30), but Purgatory was a new 
region to him. Human wisdom could see the consequences of sin. but was 
at sea as to the mode of its removal. Both the higher and the lower self 
look out for the guidance of Uiose who are bound on the same journey. All 
that Virgil can do is to bid his scholar " hope on, hope ever." 

^ The souls that meet the pilgrims'are(i. 136) those who, though repentant 
at last, have yet died excommunicated. They know the way (C. iv. x8), 
which, as yet, they may not tread. 
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And what the foremost doth, that doth the band. 
Around her pressing, if to halt she chance, 
Quiet, though why they do not understand. 

So 1 beheld the foremost one advance ^ 

Out of the fold of that blest company, 
With noble mien and modest shrinking glance. 

And when those in the vanward did espy. 
The broken rays that fell upon my right. 
So that the shadow o'er the rock did lie, ^ 

They halted, and drew back at that same sight; 
And all the others, who came close behind, 
Did just the same, though why, unknowing 
quite. 

''I own to you, ere questions utterance find. 
This is a human body which ye see, ^ 

And hence the shadow on the ground defined. 

Nor marvel ye at this, but deem that he. 
Not without strength that cometh from on 

high. 
Seeks o'er this rampart to find passage free." 

So spake my Guide, and that good company ^^ 

Said : " Turn ye then and now before us go," 
With beck of hands they signalled us to try ; 

And one of them began: " Thou who dost go 
This way, whoe'er thou art, turn here thine 

eyes. 
And think if thou in yon world me didst know." ^^ 

I turned to him, and looked in steadfast wise ; 
Fair was he, goodly, and of gentle mien. 
But one brow showed a sword-stroke's injuries. 

And when I humbly said I had not seen 

His face before, he said, " Then now behold," *^° 
And showed a wound his neck and breast between. 



8B The " head " of the flock is a noun of multitude s the foremost The 
souls are startled by the shadow cast by Dante's body, as he had been by 
the absence of Virgil's shadow (1. ai). 
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PURGATORY canto iii 

Then : •* I am Manfred,'* with a smile he told, 

" Grandson of Constance, of imperial state. 

Therefore, when thou art where thou wast of old. 

Go to my daughter fair, I pray, whom fate ^ 

Hath made the mother of Sicilia's pride, 
And Arragon's, and there the truth relate. 

If other tale be told — that, as I died. 

My body pierced with twofold deadly wound. 
Weeping I turned to Him whose love flows wide. ^ 

Dreadful and dire the sins that wrapt me round. 
But such wide arms hath goodness infinite 
That room for each returning soul is found, 

us Manfred, a natural son of the Boqperor Frodtridc II., bora ia Sidly 
1231. ym. (vL 46) speaks of him as inhanting both the accomplishments and 
the nobleness of his father. Their Pa|Md eaemies diaiged Manfired with 
being an EjMcurean, like Frederick, and with induing in the same licence, 
and accused him of having caosed the death of his brothers, Conrad and 
Henry, and even of his father. He was excommimieated by Innocent IV., 
and was still under that sentence when he fell in xa66 at the battle of Bene- 
vento. His body .'after being carried through the streets of that town on an 
ass, was brought before Charles of Anjou. Even the French nobles begged 
that it misht have Christian burial, but the King refused, on the ground that 
he was still excommunicated, and toe body wa$ Buried under a cairn of stones 
at the foot of the bridge at Benevento. £ven this, however, did not satisfy 
the hatred of his Papal foes, and Clement IV. sent the Cardmal Archbishop 
of Cosenza to urge that the body should not be allowed to pollute a land which 
belonged to the Church, and so the corpse was disinterred and found a final 
resting-place on the banks of the Verde, identified by some wrkers widi t he 
Liris or Garigliano, on the confines of Apulia and the Campag^ {FilL vit 
; Milm. L. C. vi. 37a ; Arrto. 8-zol We note once more, as in the case of 
Francesca (^. v. ia4^z38) and Ugolino(H. xzxiiL 19-75) the creative insight 
of Dante's psychology, rf o historian reourds Manfred's penitence ; no one 
had been present to report his last words in the heat of battle. Historian.* 
represent him as beiog licentious and imligioiis {yitt. vi. ^6>. But what 
Dante had heard of his character (.V. E, i. zaX perlutps also (1. Z07) what he 
had heard of the expression of his face, led him to feel that, in the absence of 
the unbelief which placed his father in Hell (/f. x. xzo), such an one must 
have repented. A Sicilian chronicle describes him as ** ffomo flavus^ attuema 
fiuU^ euptctu placabilis, sitUreis oculis'* (Murat. Ser. Rer. It. viii. 830). 

118 Constance, daughter of Roger, king of Sicily, and wife of Henry VI., 
through whom the crown of that island descended to Frederick II. 

lis The daughter is another Constance, who married Peter of Arragon and 
had three sons, Alphonso (^. 1291), Frederick, king of Sicily, and James, of 
Amtgon, who are mentioned disparagingly in C. vii. 1x9 ; Par» xix. 130. 
Was Dante contemplating a visit to Aiiragon when he wrote 7 

1^^ Did Dante believe the darker charges brouj^ht against Manfred f 
Possibly yes, and therefore made Manfred a typical instance of the infinite 
Compassion that receives all penitents, even thousrh under Papal excom- 
manication. The limitation by that Compassion of Papal power to condemn 
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And if Cosenza's pastor had read right — 
He was by Clement sent my steps to chase — "* 
This scripture wisely, as by God's own light. 

My bones had still found rest, were that the case, 
At the bridge-head to Benevento near, 
Where the vast cairn stands bulwark of the place. 

Now the rain bathes them, and the storm-winds bear ^^ 
Beyond the realm, yea, hard by Verde's stream. 
By him, with lights extinguished, carried there. 

Nor by their maledictions lost, I deem. 
Is Love Eternal beyond power of change. 
So long as Hope's young buds with verdure gleam. ^^ 

True is it he whom hardemed sins estrange 
From Holy Church, though he repent at last, 
Must needs upon this bank an exile range, 

Full thirty-fold for all the period past 

Of his presumptuous sins, unless, perchance, ^^ 

Prayers duly offered make the time speed fast. 

See, if thou canst my blessedness advance. 
And to my Constance dear the plight reveal 
Which thou hast seen, and what my hinderance ; 

We here of prayers on earth the virtue feel ." ^^ 

is, of course, the counterpart of the limitation of its power to absolve, by the 
Divine RieMeottsness, in the case of Gnido of Montdieltro {H, xxviL 85-129) 

U8 The CKxly of Manfred had been thrown out on the banks <^ the Verde 
with the rinein^ of bells and the extinguished, inverted torches whidi 
belonged to the ntual of excommunication (Milm. L, C. vi. 244). 

ISB Green, as the sign of life, and therefore of hope. It is perhaps sugges- 
tive that it was Manfred's favourite colour, and that through life he always 
dressed in green iViU. vi. 46). 

199 The authority of the Church is, however, so far recognised that the 
contumacy which does not seek for release from censure must be punished 
thirty-fold. Hence Manfred, excommunicated by Clement IV. in 1265, 
dying in 1366^ was only just admitted to the vestibule of Purgatory. 

l« The good Constance Is the daughter si>oken of in 1. 1x5. 

1« Throughout the Purg^. Dante emphasises the doctrine of the Fathers 
and the Schoolmen as to prayers for the dead. They avail ** ad /iiminuftongm 
fcnue,** and as a satisfaction for sins (Aquin. Summ. iii« 71, a ; Lomb. Senii, 
iv. 45B). Comp. C. iv. 134, v. 70, vi. 26, xi. 34. 
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PURGATORY canto iv 

The Steep Aicent — the Penitents of the eleventh Hour — 

Belacqua 

When, or through sense of pleasure or of pain, 
Which seizes on some faculty of ours. 
The soul doth, as absorbed by it, remain. 

It seems to give no heed to other powers ; 

And this refutes their error who surmise * 

That one soul in us o'er another towers ; 

And hence, when aught doth fall on ears or eyes 
Which keeps the soul drawn to it mightily. 
Time, all unheeded by us, onward flies ; 

For one power is perceptive faculty, ^° 

The whole soul is the other's residence, 
And this is as in bonds, while that is free. 

Of this I had a true experience. 

So did that spirit's voice my wonder fill ; 

For fifty full degrees the sun rose thence, " 

And I was not aware of it until 

We came to where the spirits to us cried. 

All with one voice, "Lo, here ye have your will." 

Oft doth the peasant churl a gap more wide 

Close with a pitchfork full of briar or thorn, *° 

When the grape's clusters are by autumn dyed, 

5 The condemnation is directed against the Platonic view of three separate 
souls in man (7Vm. 69 ; Arist de An. iii.)^ or, perhaps, the Manichean error, 
condemned in the eighth General Council (Can. viii.) of two souls. Comp. 
R. Browning, A Death in the Desert. Dante follows the more accurate 
langu£^e of Aquinas {Summ, i. 76, qu. 3), that Uiere is one soul^ widi the 
potencies or faculties of living, feeling, reasoning (comp. Conv. iii. a, iv. 7). 
The fsiCX which Dante describes is the concentration of the soul on one 
thought or sensation, so that all other consciousness is susi>ended. Of this. 
Socrates, Aquinas, and Dante himself, of whom it was said that he would 
stand in meditation motionless for hours together, were notable examples 
(Smith's Bibl. Diet. art. {Trance). 

U The fifty degrees would imply a period of about two hours, during which 
Dante had taken no heed of time. 

^ The note of time is suggestive. It is just when the grapes are ripeninz 
that the keeper of the vineyard stops up every g^p. The ethical meaning ^ 
the narrow ^ap is the same as that of tne " strait gate " and " narrow way *' 
of Matt, vii. 14. 
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Than was the pathway where we then did turn, 
My Guide and I, as I behind him sped. 
When as that troop away from us were borne. 

Sanleo one may scale, down Noli tread, " 

To Bismantova's topmost height aspire. 
With feet alone ; here needs one wings instead, — 

Swift wings I mean, and pinions of desire. 
Led on by him from whom my spirit drew 
Hope of success, and guiding light of fire. ^ 

Wc mounted up, that broken rock-path through ; 
And on each side its barriers hemmed us in, 
And the ground called for feet and hand-grasp 
too; 

And when our way we to the edge did win 

Of the high bank which slopes towards the plain, ^ 
" Master,'* said I, " what way shall we begin ? " 

" Let not one step," said he, " descend again ; 
Still press behind me to the mountain's height. 
Till some wise Guide to lead us on shall deign." 

The summit was so high it baffled sight, '*^ 

And steeper far it rears its sloping side 
Than line that doth bisect an angle right. 

Then I, o'er-spent and weary, thus replied : 
" O my sweet Father, turn thou here and sec 
How, if thou stay not, I alone abide." ^ 

** My Son, up yonder, onward press," said he, 
His finger pointing to a ledge above. 
Which on that side the hill girds evenly. 

* More recollections of Riviera and other travelling (C. iiL 49). San Leo, 
not fiur from San Marino, is in the duchy of Urbino ; Noli, between Savona 
and Finale, on the Western Riviera ; Bismantova, near Reggio and Modena. 
Dante had obviously experiences of all three, and had found them sufificiently 
difficult of ascent. Here keen desire gave wings to feet and hands. 

37 We read between the lines, and find that the one counsel which human 
wisdom can give to the soul that is wearied with its upward way is, at any 
rate, not to take one downward step, but to follow the guidance of the higher 
Reason till a yet higher guide shall come. 

^ A mountain sloping at an angle of 45° presents, it must be admitted, a 
S4Mnewhat serious problem. 
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So strong to spur me on his words did prove ; 

I forced myself, and near him clambered on, ^ 

So that my feet did on that cornice move. 

Then we sat down there, both of us, each one 
Turned to the East, whence we began to rise. 
For in thus looking back is full joy won ; 

To the low shores I first bent down mine eyes, •* 

Then raised them to the sun, and saw its rays 
Smite on us from the left with great surprise. 

And when the Poet saw my puzzled gaze 
As then I looked upon the sun's bright car. 
Where 'twixt us and the North it tracked its 

ways, • 

Then he to me: "If Castor-Pollux star 
Were now attending yonder mirror clear. 
Which downward, upward spreads its light afar, 

Then wouldst thou see, far closer to the Bear, 

The reddened Zodiac on its circuit wind, * 

Unless, perchance, from its old path it veer. 

How that may be wouldst thou be fain to find. 
Think thou within thyself how Zion stands. 
So with this mountain on the earth combined. 

That each the same horizon'line commands, ^ 

With hemispheres diverse, and so the road. 
To drive on which unskilled were Phaeton's hands, 

Bl Acting on the counsel given, helped by the presence of his Mentor, the 
pilgrim reaches the first terrace of the Mountain, and there finds a resting' 
place. 

^ The ** meminisse juvabit'* of JBn, i. 203 is stated as a law of man's 
nature. He who has overcome his first difficulty " thanks Gcd and takes 
coursige." Ce n'est tfiu U premier Pfu qui coAte. 

B7-80 As in Conv, lii. 5, Dante delights in imagining the phenomena of the 
Antipodes beyond the Tropic of Capricorn. There the sun, which we see in 
the south at noon, would be seen in the north. If the sun had been in Gemini 
(Castor and Pollux of 1. 6x), it would be seen still nearer to Ursa Major, s'.^., 
farther to the north. We seem, in all these astronomical passages, to see 
the poet with his globe and astrolabe before him working out his problems. 
The word ** rubecchio^* in 1. 64, is taken by most commentators as = ruddy, 
by some as » mill-wheel, and thus applied to the Zodiac. The "ancient 
road " is the ecliptic of our globe, representing the sun's apparent oourM 
throu^ the signs of the Zodiac. 
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Thoult see how this must on one side be showed. 
While that upon the other side is seen, 
If that thy mind its path hath rightly trod.** '^ 

** Never, O Master mine,** said I, " I ween. 
Saw I so clearly as I now discern. 
Where until now my spirit weak hath been. 

That the mid-circle of the Heavens that turn. 

Which is in science as Equator known, * 

*Twixt winter placed and where the Sun doth burn, 

For reason which thou tell*st, must hence be throiyn 
Northwards, as far as did the Hebrews old 
Behold it, stretching to the hotter zone. 

But if it please thee I would fain be told ^ 

How far our journey ; higher doth the hill 
Rise than mine eyes can raise them to behold.'' 

And he to me : *^This Mount is such that still. 
Beginning from below, 'tis rough and steep. 
But as one climbs the less he finds it ill. ^ 

Therefore when thou from it such joy shalt reap. 
As makes thy journey seem as light and smooth 
As in a boat that down-stream course doth keep. 

Then shalt thou reach thy pathway's end in sooth. 
There hope thy panting breath awhile to rest ; "* 
More I speak not, but this I know is truth." 

And when he had these words on me impressed, 
A voice not far off cried: "But thou, perchance, 
Shalt have to halt ere that as one distressed.'^ 

81 In the winter of either the northern or southern hemisphere the equator 
lies between that hemisphere and the path of the ecliptic. 

88 The reading quanto rather than guando gives obviously a closer mean- 
ine. What Dante has learnt is not Brenerally that J[erusalem Qmplied in the 
"Hebrews") and the Mountain of Purgatory are in different hemispheres, 
but that the one is precisely the antipodes of the other one, as f»x south of 
the equator as die other was north. 

88 The parable here is so plain that he who runs may read. The work of 
purification is complete when there is no inner conflict which makes it 
difficult. 

W The warning voice checks the enthusiasm of a too eager climber, who 
thinks he can press upward without an interval of repose. Is it a friendly 
or an unfriendly warning t cynical, or simply prudent, like the "rest 
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And at that sound we each turned round our glance, ^^ 
And saw upon our left a rock rise high 
Which erst nor he nor I to note did chance ; 

Thither we drew, and then we saw full nigh 
A troop of souls behind the great crag's shade. 
As one who stands still, resting slothfully : ^^ 

And one who seemed to me with toil o'erweighed. 
Was sitting down, his arms around each knee. 
And low between them was his face down laid; 

**0 sweet my Lord," I said, "look here and see. 

And gaze on him who seems more negligent ^^^ 

Than if Sloth's self his sister claimed to be.** 

Then he turned to us, gaze upon us bent. 
Scarce lifting up his face above his thigh. 
And said : "Mount thou: thy valour is not spent;" 

Then knew I who he was ; nor then did I, "* 

Though still that struggle made me panting tread. 
Allow myself to halt till I drew nigh. 

When I came near he hardly raised his head. 
And said : "Hast thou seen clearly how the Sun 
O'er thy left shoulder his bright car hath led?" ^ 

His sluggish mien, and words that slow did run. 
Did move my lips a little to a smile ; 
Then I began: "Belacqua, now I've done 

awhile" of a higher Master {Mark vl 31)? The tone of 11. 1 19-127 
suggests the former. The slothful man tries to make others like himself, 
and to magnify the dangers and sufferings of the upwsurd path {Prov. 
xxvi. ij). 

106 The picture is that of a specially Italian form of the^^tr nUnte, One 
in that attitude was. as it were, the very brother of Slodi. 

U8 The speaker had overheard the question and answer of II. 57-80 with 
the self-satisfaction of the sluggard, who is content with observing the fact, 
without either the wonder or the question which form the starting-^int of 
science. Such men may well have vexed the soul of Dante in his geo- 
graphical or astronomic^ studies. 

is Of Belacqua nothing^ is known beyond the fact that he was a Floren- 
tine, and a maker of musical instruments, probably, therefore, a friend of 
Casella and Dante. His time was spent chiefly at his work, his dinner, his 
siesta, Dante once reproved him for his inactivity, and was met with the 
answer from Aristotle, **Sedendo et auiescendo animus officitur sapiens'* 
[Scart.y Weg, 90). He mieht have added the dictum of Etk. Nicom. x. 7, 
that happiness consists in leisure (oTfoA^). The picture now drawn might 
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Grieving for thee, but tell me why this while 

Dost thou sit here? Expectest guide or friend? '* 

Or does thy wonted habit thee beguile?" 
And he : "What boots it, brother, to ascend. 

Since there God's angel, sitting at the gate. 

Would not permit me to my pain to wend? 
First it behoves that I outside must wait, '^ 

While Heaven moves round the measure of my 
years, 

Since my good sighs, delayed long, came too late. 
Unless, ere that, some prayer a succour bears. 

Uprising from a heart that lives in grace ; 

What profit others that Heaven never hears ? *' ** 
And now the Poet mounted on apace 

And said, '^Come on, thou see'st that now the 
Sun 

Is at meridian height, while Night to trace 
Her pathway o'er Morocco hath begun." 



CANTO V 

The Penitents of the last Minute — Suonconte da Montefeltro 

—LaPia 

I HAD already parted from that shade. 

And in my Leader's footsteps followed on, 
When one behind, who sign with finger made, 

Shouted, " See there, it seems as if there shone 

No sunshine on the left of him below, * 

And seems he moves as doth a living one." 

Mine eyes I turned on hearing him speak so, 
And saw them watching with astonishment. 
Me only, me, and that light's broken glow. 

almost be labelled "Sic sedebat" It is allowable to trace an association of 
ideas leading on from Casella (C. ii. 91). 
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•* Why is thy mind thus on itself intent ? •* '** 

Then said my Master, " that thou'rt slow to walk ? 
What boots it thee what by their whisper's meant ? 

Come on behind me ; let the people talk ; 

Be thou like tower that bendeth not its height, 
And doth the fierce winds of their victory baulk. ^ 

For aye the man in whom thoughts weak and light 
Spring, each on other, from the goal doth roam. 
For one still weakens all the other's might.'* 

What could I answer more than just " I come " ? 
So spake I, somewhat touched with that same hue, *^ 
Which worthy of forgiveness rendereth some. 

Meantime along the slope there came in view 
A tribe that moved in front a little space. 
And verse by verse sang Miserere through. 

And when they noticed that I gave no place ^ 

Through this my body for the light to go. 
Their song to one long, hoarse " Oh ! " changed 
apace. 

U Th« words find an echo in the inscription at Marischal College, Aber- 
deen— thbi saib: quhat saib thbi7 lbttb thbm saib, which, in its 
turn, is but a translation firom the Greek. In F'. A^ c. 14 we have the other 
side of the poet's character. 

IS As elsewhere, Dante's self-scrutiny leads to the discovery of the two 
elements c^ the poet's nature : (x) an almost morbid sensitiveness to the 
criticism of others on what seems to them strange or startling in his acts or 
words ; (a) the scorn of that criticism to which his higher nature, imper- 
sonated m Virgil, leads him. The humility of which the rush-eirdle was 
the symbol (C. i. 94^) was with him, as with St. PauL compatible with a 
profound ultimate indifference to man's judgment (x C^r. iv. 3X One can 
almost fancy that the lines were written after he had seen men pointing at 
him in the streets of Verona, and heard them whisperin^^ *' There goes the 
man who has been in Hell." The simile of the tower is as an com from 
^H. X. 693-694. Line x6 expresses the result of an induction wider than 
the self-scrutiny. The man who cannot hold out against what people say. 
against the vexing thoughts to which their woras give rbe. loses all 
enerey and consistency^ of character. One notes the conscious olush widi 
whi<m Virgil's reproof is accepted, the discernment also which recognises 
that such a blush does not always make a man worthy of the pardon of his 
&ult, but that this depends on the nature of the fault and the character of 
the offender. 

^^ The Afisertrt is Ps. li. Dante had felt, as thousands before and after 
him have felt, that that Psalm struck the keynote of all true penitence and 
purificatioo. 
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And two of them as envoys then did show. 

And ran to meet us, as of us to learn : 

" Let us, we pray, your state and business know." "^ 
Then said my Master : " Ye may now return. 

And take back word to those who sent you here, 

That in this man true flesh they may discern. 
If they stood still to see his shadow there. 

As I suppose, enough has now been said ; ^ 

Show honour, and more kind will he appear." 
Ne'er in my sight have fiery vapours sped 

In early eve to cleave the blue serene. 

Or clouds of August in the sunset red. 
More quick than they anon to turn were seen; ^ 

And turning so, when they the others met. 

They wheeled on us, like squadron without rein. 
" The folk that press us form a throng close set," 

The poet said, "and they imploring come; 

So still go onward, onward, listening yet." ** 

** O soul that tak'st thy way to blessed home. 

With limbs the same as those thy mother bore," 

Shouting they came, "stay here, and look if some 
Among us thou hast ever seen before, 

That news of him to yon world thou mayst bear; " 

Ah ! why dost go ? Why haltest thou no more ? 
We all a death of violence did share. 

And sinners were, e'en to our latest hour; 

Then light from Heaven made our vision clear; 

38 In Hell the poet's work, on his return to earth, was limited to reviving 
the fame(/r. xv. 119), or, at farthest, vindicating the character (//. ziiL 53, 
zxxiL Z38) of the souls with whom he came in contact. Here he can <ro 
mote by askine their friends on earth to pray for their growth in holiness, 
and therefore for their peace. 

W Partly an echo of^Virj;. Gei>r£: i. 365-367, but embodying also fi> the 
mediaeval theory of the origin of shootine stars (Trgs. ii. 33}, and (3) the 
well-known fact that August is the month in which they most frequently 
appear. Milt. P. L. iv. 536 may be compared, as describing the same 
phenomena. " Qouds of August '^are in the objective case. 

*2 The leaning of the poet to the larger hope (Par. xix. 70-1x4, xx. 
94-135) appears m the prominence given to the power of penitence, even m 
articub mortis, with no priestly absolution, no recorded confession, under 
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So by repentance and love's pardoning power " 

We passed from life as reconciled to God, 
On whom to gaze strong yearnings us devour." 

And I, " Though every face to me is showed, 
Yet recognise I none; but if aught please 
That I can do, O spirits born for good, * 

Tell me, and I will do it, by that peace. 

Which makes me, following such a Guide as this. 
Seek it from world to world and never cease/* 

And one began; ** Each one full certain is 

Of thy good will, though oaths of thine were none,* 
Unless thy will through want of power shall miss. 

Whence I, who speak before the rest alone. 
Pray thee, if ever thou that land dost see 
'Twixt Charles's kingdom and Romagna thrown. 

That thou wouldst ask of thy great courtesy ^ 

That Fano's prayers may be on me bestowed. 
That I may purge my grave iniquity. 

Thence sprang I, but the deep wounds, whence there 
flowed 
The blood wherein of old I dwelt secure, 
Were given in land by Antenori trod, " 

least favourable conditions, to win the pardoning grace of God. He would 
have taught, as Latimer and Pusey did, that there was time for that repent- 
ance between the uplifting of the headsman's axe and the fatal stroke. 

M Comp. J. H. Newman, Dream o/Gtrontiusi "Thou wilt be sick with 
love, and yearn for Him. ..." (p. 3SSi cd. 1883). 

^ The first speaker is Jacopo del Cassero of Fano, in the March of 
Ancona, between Romagna and the kingdom of Naples, then (in 1300) 
under Charles of Anjou. His family were of honourable fame from the 
tenth century onward. Jacopo himself was an ally of the Florentine 
Guelphs against Arezco in 1383, was Podestk of Bologna in 12961 and in 
xagS was invited by Maffeo Visconti to act as Podestk of Milan. On his 
way thither he was assassinated near Padua by the emissaries of Azzo VIII., 
Marquis of Este, Malatesta of Rimini bein^ suspected of some share in the 
murder. His tomb, with a long Latin inscription, is in the Church of 
S. Domenico in Fane. It describes him as the *' decus et solus patrue^ 
and ends with invoking the prayers of the Virgin for his soul. *' Tkeotocos 
i^iur ut resrntt minime desit." That last line may have suggested Dante s 
treatment of the facts. Jacopo was said to have provoked Azzo by having 
spoken of him as a traitor and a coward. 

7B The local tradition that Padua was founded by Antenor (his grave is 
still shown and there is a Ca/i al Antenor^ Amp» 331) is a sufficient explana* 
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There where I dreamed my safety was most sure : 
'Twas he of Este had it done, whose spite 
Went far beyond what justice could endure. 

But had I towards Mira taken flight, 
When I o'erta'en at Oriaco stood, " 

I still had breathed in yonder world of light. 

I to the marshes ran, where reeds and mud 
So tangled me that I fell there, and saw 
Upon the ground a pool of mine own blood.*' 

Then said another, " That which thee doth draw * 
Be thine, the wish to mount this lofty hill. 
So thou help mine by love's all-pitying law ! 

Of Montefeltro once, Buonconte still : 
Nor others, nor Giovanna, for me care. 
Hence as I walk sad looks tell tale of ill." ^ 

tion of the term. Remembering, however, Dante's sssodations with the 
name Antenor (If. zxxii. 88), its use here was probably intended to be sug- 
gestiTe of the complidtv of the Paduans in Azzo's guilt. 

^ Mira and Onaco both lie in the country between Padoa and Venice. 
Jacopo fled to the latter, found himself entangled in the marshy swamps, 
and bled to death. 

9 The Buonconte who speaks was the son of the Giiido da Montefeltro 
whose tale is told in Jf, zxrii. 67-136. He commanded the forces of the 
Aretines in the batUe of Campaldino ([X389), in which Dante, Vieri dei 
Cerchi^ Corso Donati, Guido Cavalcanti, and the brother of Fiancesca of 
Rimiu had taken part {yiU. vii. X3X All that was known of his fate was 
that his body was never found. Out of that sinj^le £fict, and the indifference 
shown to his memory by his widow (1. 89), Dante constructs the tale of 
infinite imd"M« that follows, all the more notable because its hero had 
fought on the opposite side to his. Here the soul knows that as yet no 
payers are offered for him on earth, not even by his Giovanna. He begins 
by narrating his flight from the battl^eld to the Casentino (ff. xxx. 65), or 
upper valley of the Amo. The Archiano is a torrent stream that flows from 
the Apennmes above the monastery (strictly hermitage) of Camaldoli, 
founded by S. Romuald of Ravenna in xoxa (Par. xxu. 49). Buonconte 
reached the stream where it flows into the Amo, sank exhausted, his last 
utterance being a cry to her on whom he looked as Our Lady, Mother of 
Compassion. The scene that follows reminds us, in part, of the tale of 
Momefeltro's father in If, xxvii. xia, in part, also, of the tradition as to the 
body ol Moses in /ude v. 9. Here the demon^ defrauded of the soul, wreaks 
his vengeance 011 the body. As in legends without end (the belief surviving 
in the modem "typhoon"), the storm that follows, though natural forces are 
employed, is traced to the demon's power as its cause. Pratomagno was on 
the left bank of the Arao^ not far from Arezzo. The streams were swollen 
with the rain ; the Archiano, into which the wounded man fell, bore him 
into the Amo. He sought, in the double agony of soul and body, to express 
his faith in the Crucified One by placing his arms cross-wise on his breast. 
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And I to him : *' What force or chance did bear 
Thee so far off from Campaldino's plain. 
That thou wast buried, no man knowixig where ? " 

*' At Casentino's foot/' said he again, 

" There flows a stream as Archiano known, * 

Which from the Apennine convent seeks the 
main. 

There, where it drops the name it once did own, 
I came, my throat with many a wound pierced 

through. 
On foot, and all the plain was blood-bestrown. 

There my sight failed, and with it utterance too ^^ 
Ceased with the name of Mary ; and I fell. 
And my corpse lifeless lay exposed to view. 

Truth will I speak ; do thou the living tell ; 
God's angel took me, and Hell's loudly cried, 
• Why robb'st thou me, thou, who in Heaven dost 
dwell ? «» 

Thou bear'st the part that ever shall abide. 
For one poor tear that cheats me of my prize ; 
The rest shall by another doom be tried.* 

Thou knowest well how in the air doth rise 

That humid vapour which in raindrops breaks, "• 
Soon as it mounts where cold pervades the skies. 

Then came that Evil Will who evil seeks. 

That only, with his mind, and with the power 
His nature gives him, moves the windy reeks ; 

And so the valley, at day's closing hour, *" 

From Pratomagno to the mountain-chain, 
He veiled with cloud, and made the heaven to lower. 

So that the pregnant air condensed to rain. 
The showers fell fast, and to the gullies came 
So much of them as earth could not contain j '* 

And, as with torrents strong they one became. 
Towards the kingly river on they passed 
So quickly that no force their strength could tame. 
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My frozen body near its moath at last 

The raging Archian found and drove amain ^ 

r the Arno, and set loose the cross which fast 
I o'er my breast made, when I bowed to pain : 

It rolled me on its banks and in its bed ; 

Then girt and hid me with its stolen gain.'' 
"Ah ! when thou back unto the world shalt tread ^ 

And hast found rest from thy long pilgrimage/' 

So a third spirit, in due order, said, 
** Let me. La Pia, then thy thoughts engage : 

Siena gave me life, Maremma slew. 

He knows it, who, with ring of marriage, ^ 

Made me, espoused before, wear jewel new." 



CANTO VI 

TAe Crowd of the watting Ones — TAeir Prayer fir Prayers 
— Sordello ofAiaHttta-^Lamentations over Italy 

When game of Zara cometh to an end, 
The loser stays behind in sorrowing mood : 
Goes o'er his throws again, and fain would mend ; 

U* The Pia was a lady of Sienna, of the house of the Guastelloni. Her 
first husband was Baldo dei Tolomei, by whom she had two sons. She was 
left a widow in 1390^ and documents axe extant in whidi she gives an 
account of the pr(^>erty she held for them. Her second husband, Pan- 
oeUo, had a castle m the Mar«'mmai to which he took her, and where she 
disappeared, no one knowing how. The early commentatois conjecture 
that she was thrown from a window of the castle into a deep gofige below. 
Later guesses suggest that the husband coolly watched her decay as she 
sank under the local miasma {fl. xxix. 48)— (^^caff.). Lately, however 
{Acad. June 19, 1886), a Siennese scholar, Banchi, has announced that his 
lesearches have brought to li^ht a very different tory, die Pia dei Tolomei 
baving died in 13x8. For this, however, we have to wait. 

IM I adopt the reading **dispoemta" referring the inanellata to the first 
marriage. One notes here also the bitterness of the feeling that there are 
none prairing for her soul on earth— that he to whom she speaks is the only 
one from whom she can look for prayers. 

^ T^ game of zara (= zero, the term being applied to certain unluckv 
throws) wasj^yed with three dice. The rules of its game we may weU 
pass over. What we note is the vivid lecture of Italian mediaofval Ufe wUch 
the lanes bring before us. The game is played in public ; the loier goes 
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Off with the other moveth all the crowd. 

One walks before, one closely clings behind, • 

And, at his side, of notice one is proud. 
He pauses not, this friend or that doth mind, 

And he who gets his hand no more doth press ; 

Thus through the throng his safe way he doth wind. 
So was I in the midst of that crowd's stress, ^° 

Turning to them, now here, now there, my face. 

And from them freed myself by promises. 
One I saw there, an Are tine in race. 

Whom the fierce arm of Ghin di Tacco slew. 

And one who perished drowning, in the chase. " 
Near me, with outstretched hands entreating, drew 

Frederic Novello, and the Pisan youth 

Who made Marzucco show his greatness true. 

over the game again in his thoup^hts that he may profit by his blunders ^ the 
bystanders crowd round the wmner, hoping for a share in his winnings. 
So, Dante says, was he. The souls of mose who had been cut off in the 
blossom of their sins found in him so ready a sympathy that they crowded 
round him, each seeking to tell his own sad tale of woe, each asking for the 
alms of prayer. 

U The Aretine was Benincasa da Laterina, who had studied civil law with 
Accorsio [H. xv. xzo) at Bologna, and was made judge at Arez«>. In that 
character he condemned to death two relations of Uhino di Tacco, who led a 
robber-life in the Maremma, and Ghino, in revenge, stabbed him as he was 
sitting on his judgment-seat in Rome. Ghino himself had taken possession 
of the Pope's castle at Radicofani, and led the same kind of life there, not 
without occasional touches of Robin Hood-like humour or pity towards his 
victims, of which anecdotes are told not essential to our understanding Dante. 
He was of Siennese origin, and belonged to the noble family of the Pecorei 
da Turrita. According to one account, he was afterwards reconciled to 
Boniface VIII., made a Knight of St. John, and given the post of Prior in 
one of their hospitals. The last fact may, in part, account for the prominence 
which Dante gives to his crime (Benv.). 

U The other Aretine is identified with a Lucio or Ciaccio, who is said to 
have been drowned in the Amo as he fled from the field of battle ; Bibbiena, 
Montaperti, or Campaldino being conjecturally named as the scene of action. 

^7 Frederick Novello was, as the name indicates, the son of one of the 
Casentino counts of that name (his father was a Ghibelline and Imperial Vicar 
in Tuscany), said to have died in battle in 1989, but nothing more is known of 
him. Dante, who knew the family well, may have named him byway of com- 
fort to those who mourned his loss. He had seen in him the germs of a possible 
reiientance. As to "him of Pisa," we have little beyond conjectures built 
upon the text The nearest approach to a coherent story is that Giovanni, 
son of Marzucco Scomigiani of Pisa, was put to death by Ugolino ; that the 
father then, calmly and without reproaches, represented to the tyrant that it 
world be to his honour to allow the body to be buried, and tnat Ugolino 
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I saw Count Orso ; him too who, in sooth, 

Through en^y and fierce hatred, lost his life, " 

And not for guilty deed ; so spake he truth ; 

Pierre de la Brosse I mean : and let the wife 
Of Brabant, let her now on earth take heed 
Lest she should join a herd with worse ills rife. 

As soon as I from all those souls was freed, " 

Who only prayed that others for them pray. 
That they might holier grow with greater speed. 

Then I began : '* It seems that thou dost say, 
O my true Light, in text express and plain, 
That to no prayer doth Heaven's decree give way; * 

yielded to his importunity. Tb« father afterwards (1286) entered the Fran- 
ciscan Order ^or perhaps the Frati GautUnti^Phil.)^ and a sonnet addressed 
to him by Guittone of Arezso is still extant. The two last facts may probably 
have interested Dante in the history. 

u Of Count Orso we know even less than of Manucco. The only coiyec- 
tore worth noticing, as presenting a point of contact with another part (d the 
Cmvrmk., is that which reports him to have belonged to the Ghibelline family 
of the Alberti, and to have been murdered by his cousin the Count Alberto of 
Mangona {H. JucziL 57). 

^ In Pierre de la Brosse of Paris we come within the range of a better 
known history. He was a surgeon in the Court of Philip the Bold of France, 
and on the death of Louis, the King[s eldest son by his first wife, accused his 
second wife, Mary, daughter of the Duke of Brabant, of having poisoned him. 
The charge was dismissed^ and, according to one story, the Queen revenged 
herself by charging him with a treasonable correspondence with Alphonso X. 
of Castile, with whom Philip was at war, or (the accounts differ) with an 
attempt on her own honour. The King believed the chaige and Pierre was 
put to death. The Lady of Brabant did not die till z3ai (the year of Dante's 
own deathX and may therefore have heard of the prominence thus eiven to 
her name. Dante had probably been interested in the story durine his stay 
at Paris {Par. x. 136), and may have seen in it, as in the fate of Peter de 
Vinc^ an example of the inaligiiant power of envy. Some commentators 
less accurately represent Pierre de la Brosse as having been put to death 
by Philip the Fair, son of the Bold. 

38 The ea{[emess of the souls in Purgatory for the prayers of their friends 
(m earth remmds Dante of the Siby Ks answer to Palinurus when he sought to 
pass Acheron before the appointed time {^n. vi. 376)— 

' ' Dtsim/ata Dei^mflecti spentre precando.** 

Virgil's answer, given frorn^ the standpoint of the wider knowledge which 
death had opened to him, is on the basis of Augustine's rule, " Distingue 
tetnpora ei concordabunt Scriptura." The prayers of Palinurus and of 
^eas were without the grace of God. When a Christian j^rays fervently 
for the soul of one whom he has loved, that fervent charity is accepted by 
the Divine Justice as a satisfaction, and so the prayer can be granted with- 
out any abatement of the strict law of retribution. In the teaching of the 
SchoouneQ it did not matter whether the satisfaction was given by Uie sinner 
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PURGATORY • canto vi 

And yet this tribe is eager prayers to gain : 

Shall then their hope be proved a thing of nought ? 
Or do thy words thought unrevealed contain ? " 

And he to me : '^ My text is clearly taught ; 

And yet that hope of theirs leads not astray, ^ 

If to discernment reason sound be brought. 

For height of justice doth not fall away. 
Because love's fire doth in an hour complete 
The debt which he who dwells here needs must pay. 

And there, where I of this same point did treat, ** 

Default was not amended aught by prayer, 
Because the prayer no grace from God did meet : 

But in a question rousing such deep care, 
Decide not till She tells it all to thee. 
Who light 'twixt truth and intellect shall bear. *^ 

I know not if thou understandest me ; 
I speak of Beatrice ; her, o' the height 
Above, all blest and smiling, thou shalt see." 

And I : " Good Leader, speed we on our flight, 

For I am now not tired as heretofore ; * 

And see, the hills cast shadows in our sight." 

" We," answered he, " with this day shall explore 
As far as we are able, but this learn. 
The fact is other than thy thoughts brood o'er. 

Ere thou the height shalt gain, thou'lt see him turn, " 
Who now behind the hill from sight is flown. 
That we no more his broken rays discern. 

himself or by others on his behalf (Aquin. Summ. iii. ; Suppl, 13, a, 83, i-6)l 
Virgil, the representative of human wisdom, speaks, however, as with a 
conscious diffidence. The true solution of all such questions must come from 
Beatrice, as a representative of Theology, the scientia sctentiarum, Divine 
Wisdom in its highest aspects. 

^ The poet's steps are quickened, it would seem, by the very syllaUes of 
Beatrice's name. Why should they not press on at once? Beneath that 
symbol there lies the wish to represent a fact which Dante may have himself 
experienced — the haste of the soul, its impatience of delay in the work of 
purification. It has to be taught by human wisdom that the work is slo'wer 
and more difficult than it imagines. Returning to the outward story, we note 
the fact that the ascent of the Mountain begins on Easter Monday and is not 
completed till the Thursday following. See note on C> ii. z* 
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PURGATORY canto vi 

Bat see thou there a soul that all alone. 
With fixM gaze, towards us turns his eye ; 
He will to us the quickest way make known.*' • 

^ The lofty Lombard soul who stands, Uoa-like, all alone, like Saladin (ff. 
iv. 129X is, as I. 74 shows, Sordello of Mantua. Dante's profound rererence 
for him has immortalised his name. Browmng has sought to make 
" SordeUo's story," as told hy himself, familiar to the English reader. As it 
is, however, that story is stul shrouded in doubtful guesses and traditions, 
and I follow Fauriel u. 504) and Scart., with some reserve, in summing np a 
net result. jBom cine. z2oo-Z2io at Goito, endowed, as Browning paints 
Urn, with the gifts of beauty and genius, Sordello's youth was passed under 
the care of the Patriarch of Aquileia \ he was received as a poet (?) at the 
court of Richard, Count of San Bonifaiio, and assisted his wife, Cuninn, 
daughter of Elzzelin da Romano (/f. xii zzo ; Par. ix. »9r64), to escape to 
ho- father's court. The fascination which she exerdsed over him led to a 
criminal intrigue, which was detected by Eaelin and ended in Soiddlo's 
haaishment. He wandered through Italy from o>urt to court, till in 194^ he 
anived in Provence, and was honourably received by the Countess Beatrice, 
daughter of Rajrmond Berenger III., the last Count of Provence, and wife of 
Charles of Anjou, the brother of St. Louis, tlie murderer of Conradin. After 
the manner of Provencal tzoubadours, Sordello chose Beatrice as the ideal 
object of his love, and had some position as a knight in her father's house- 
hold. From za4&-5z Charles was absent in Egypt accompanying his brother 
h) his cmnde, and during that time Sordello appears to have paid visits to 
the ooorts of Castile and Arragon. For some years after this we lose all trace 
of him, but for|a moment, in 1366^ we have at least one authentic t^cL 
Charles was entering on ms expedition against Manfred, and a letter is 
extant addressed to him by Clement IV. in 1266. The Pope reproves him for 
his want of kindness and uberality in his treatment of the Provencals, whom 
he had persuaded to join in the expedition, and. among other instances, 
names Sordello. " He, your own knight, is languisning in Novara ; Sorddlo, 
who ought to be rewarded for his own sake, and yet more for his services." 
A short poem of Sordello's, complaining of the double pressure of poverty 
and illness, and an answer from Charles of Anjou, " Sordello speaks evil^ of 
me, and be ou^ht not so to 8i>eak, for I have always loved and honoured him, 
... I have jfiven him a wife as he desired ; but he is unjust, exacting. 
Strang^ and if one gave him a country " (title and property) [* he would not 
be grateful," probablv belong to this period. Beyond this all is hazy; 
vhethor he followed Charles to Naples or returned to Provence, or now that 
Ezzelin and the Count of San Bonifaaio were dead, found that he could live 
safely in or near Mantua, is simply guess-work. The place which Dante 
assigns to him in4>lies that he had oied a violent death (date unknown), 
not without repentance, but without time for the " satisfaction " of a com- 
peted penitence. These scanty records faU to show what it was that led 
Dante to nudce so much of Sordello's memory, and to place him almost on 
the same level with his beloved Statins. We, at all events, cannot measure 
the poet's jtidgment by our ignorance. Sordello, as being both an Italian 
and a Provencal poet, may have plaved an important part in his mental 
srowth. Words c» his may have struck root and grown and bome^ fruity in 
Dante's spirit. A trace of this influence appears in the K. £. i. 15, in which 
the Flmentine sptaks of Sordello as " a man of great eloquence, not only in 
poetry, but in every form of utterance." Even the accidents of his life, that 
he was a fellow citizen of Virjsil's, and that he loved an ideal Beatrice, may 
not have been without some influence. But, beyond all this, he may have 
known more of the man than we do, may have seen, as Browning has taught 
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We came to him. O soul from Lombardy ! 

How 8tood*st thou there in thy disdainful pride. 
With glances slowly turned and nobly shy ! 

He spake to us no word, but turned aside, 
And let us go, with look upon us bent, ^ 

Like lion, when he couching doth abide. 

Still near to him Virgilius drew, intent 
To beg that he would point the speediest way, 
And he to that request no answer sent. 

But of our country and our life did pray ^ 

Fully to know. And my sweet Guide began : 
" In Mantua ; " then from where he erst did stay, 

us to see, how the life had failed to fulfil its early promise, "the poet 
thwarting hopelessly the man ;" may have conceived for himself what * the 
complete Sordello, man and hu'd/ misrht have become under happier con- 
ditions, and have resolved that it should be hb work to exhibit that ideal to 
after ages in the new Sordello of the Mount of Purification^ and so to repay 
whatever debt of gratitude he owed to the earlier poeL It remains only to 
note : (x) that an untrustworthy tradition represents Ezzelin as giving his 
sister Beatrice in marriage to Sordello, and (s) that one historian (Emeric 
David, Ht'sf. Litt. de la France^ xxi. 450) identifies Dante's Sordello, not 
with the Proven9al poet, but with a Podesti and Captain-General of Mantua 
of that name, who governed with all justice and equity, and who died in 1280; 
while (3) another (Millot, Hist. Litt. des Troubadoun^ iL 80) cuts the knot 
by assuming the identity of the poet and the PodestiL We must be content 
to leave Sordello's story told as I have endeavoured to tell it. (See Tira- 
boschi, Storia della Lett, liaL iv. 360 ; Fauriel, i. 504 et seq. ; Scarf,) It 
may, however, be worth while, as accoimting for the reverence with which 
Dante obviously looks on Sordello, to note further that there may have been 
some points of contact through which some authentic traditions of the 
Mantuan may have come to the Florentine poet, such as, r^., the firiendship 
of the latter with Charles Martel, grandson of the Beatrice of Provence, to 
whom Sordello gzive the homage of a courtier-poet, and the fact that Cunizza, 
who had been Sordello's mistress, ended her days at Florence, probably in 
the house of Cavalcante dei Cavalcanti (//. x. 53), the father of I>ante's 
friend, Guido.^ Comp. notes on Par. ix. 32. Browning, I need scarcely say, 
gives a very different history, but unfortunately without references or ^iices 
iustijicatives. For further information see ** Sordello." by^ Count G. B. 
d'Arco, Cremona, 1783, who speaks of him as the poet who raised the erotic 
tone of Provencal poetry to that of a noble and reverential love (p. 36), states 
that he wrote a Tesorv de' Tesori, treating of ethics and politics (pi. 53), 
translated (Caesar and Quintus Curtius, and was thus a fit guide for Dante's 
pilgrimage to the valley of the kings. Raynouard {Hist, des Troub. ii. n. Ivii.) 
quotes a poem by Sordello on the death of the Chevalier Blacas, which in- 
dudes a sharp rebuke of the vices of princes, like that which Dante puts into 
his lips in this Canto. See also Diez, Trotd). 465-481. Dates of birth and 
death are uncertain, but his appearance in Provence may be fixed as circ. 
2227-39, and death at circ. 1280. 
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All self-absorbed, full quick to him he ran. 
Saying, as each the other clasped, ^ See here 
Sordello, of thy land, O Mantuan." " 

Ah, base Italia, home of grief and fear, 

Ship without pilot, where the storm blows shrill, 
No queen of kingdoms, but a harlots' lair ! 

That noble soul showed this quick eager will. 
At the sweet name of his dear fatherland, ^ 

His countryman with gladsome joy to fill; 

And now in thee the living never stand 

From conflict free, and one the other tears,! 
Of those within one wall's, one rampart's, band. 

Search round thy coasts, O thou of many cares, ^ 

Washed by the sea; then look within thy breast, 
If any part in peaceful gladness shares. 

What boots it that Justinian did his best 
The rein to mend, if saddle empty be ? 
Without it thou would'st be less shame-opprest. •^ 

Ah, race that should'st be given to piety, 
And let the Caesar in his saddle sit, 
If well thou hearest what God teacheth thee ; 

Look how this beast grows wild in frenzy's fit, 
Seeing no spurs are there its course to guide, ^ 

Since erst the curb did feel thy hand on it. 

TC It is noteworthy in any case^ that the introduction of Sordello coincides 
with Dante's first direct burst of prophetic utterance on the state of Ital^. 
He sees in the freedom in which the Guelphs exulted as the result of theu: 
triumph over the Empire (the passage may have been written after Henry 
VIL's accession), what was reaJly ue basest bondage. In language that 
echoes that of the Old Testament prophets, the " lady of kingdoms " (/sat. 
zlvii. f) has become a harlot, has sold herself to the Papacy and to France, 
fom^ng her true lord, the Emperor. The bond of citizenship which drew 
Sordello to Virgil has given way to ceaseless wars and factions within the 
same walls. In " the snip vdthout a pilot " we have a rtj^lica from Men. i. 
16 : Como. iv, 4. 

^ The shores are those of the Adriatic and T3nnrhenian seas, including the 
whole extent of Italy. 

V Justinian appears, as in Par. vi. 19, as the ideal lawgiver and emperor. 
Law was to have been the bridle that curbed the passions of the people, but 
the saddle was empty, the imperial throne, when the Emperor was not in 
Italy, was as good as vacant. 

M The words may be taken as addressed either (i) to the Papal Curia in 
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O Teuton Albert, who dost turn aside 

From her thtt fierce and wild her waiy doth wend. 
And oughtest on her saddle-bow to ride; 

May a just judgment from the st^ descend ^^ 

Upon thy blood, and be it clear and new. 
That thy successor fear as dread an end ! 

Since thou hast suffered, and thy father too. 
Distracted by the greed of distant lands. 
The Empire's garden to lie waste to view. ^*" 

See the Montecchi, Cappelletti stand, 
Monaldi, Filippeschi, reckless one, 
Those sad already, these suspicion-banned ; 

Come, cruel one, yea, come, to thee be shown 

Thy people's woes, and heal the wounds that ail, "® 
And see how safe Santafiore's grown ! 

its usurped dominioB, as having rashly undertaken the task of civil govern- 
ment Qn continuation of the previous triplet), or (a) as part of the address to 
Albert, (z) seems preferable. 

97 Albert, son of Kodolnh of Hapsbturg, was dected Emperor in 1398, and 
murdered by his cousin, John of SualMa, in 1308. We thus get a probable 
date— «iV(C. X308-9— for the prophetic utterance ^Mophetic after the event) 
now before us. Albert is addressed in the present tense, and rebuked for 
not visiting Italy, from the assumed date dt the poem ; but II. zoz, xoa, 
clearly point to the manner of his death, and are intraded as a hint either to 
Henry Vll. or his successor. The English reader will remember that tlie 
death of Albert sjrnchronised with the confederation of the Swiss cantons, 
popularly associated with the name of William Tell (Z307). Comp. Z^fif, 
c. vii. 

lOB Rodolph also had failed, from Dante's standpoint, to discharge the 
duties of an Emperor towards Italy (C. vii 94). The danto was {urobably 
written after Henry VII.'s election. 

106 Some commentators have connected one or both of the names with 
Cremona, but there seems no reason to question their identity wkh the 
Montagus and Capulets of Shakesxieare. Bodi the families were uhib^lines, 
but had drifted into mutual hostility through the absence of the £m|»eror's 
guiding hand. The story of Romeo and Juliet is fixed by local tradition in 
Z3Z3^ when Can Grande was Lord of Verona. Dante ma^r have known diem 
(Knijght's Sheikesp, i. 8). Did Juliet remind him of Beatrice ? 

VnQf the two families, Monaldi or Monaldeschi, are mentioned in yilL 
vii. 15 as beine at Orvieto when it was visited by Hemy VII. The Filip« 
peschi were Ghibellines, and expelled their rivals, who were Guelphs. The 
Verona factions had apparently borne their evil fruit more rapidly than those 
of Orvieto. 

m The Counts of Santafiore had their castle in the Maremma. In 1299 
and 1300 they were attacked and their land ravaged by die Siennese. The 
tone of the line is obviously intensely ironical, as also is that of 1. X15. 
Comp« C. xi. 58* 
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Yea, come and see thy Rome that still doth wail. 
Widowed, alone, and day and night laments ; 
" My Caesar, why dost thou to help me fail?" 

Yea, come, and see how love her tribes cements; ^^^ 
And if no pity for us thine heart move, 
Let fear of shame stir up thy soul's intents ! 

And — ^if the name be lawfnl— our great Jove, 
Who, on the earth for us wast crucified. 
Have Thy just eyes withdrawn their light 

above? ^ 

Or dost Thou, in Thy wisdom's depth, provide. 
And pave the way for some great good unseen. 
Which Thou from our perception still dost 
hide ? 

For all Italians regions filled have been 
With tyrants, and each churl, on faction bent, ^ 
Comes as a new Marcellus on the scene ! 

us As before, the words addressed to Albert are meant for his successor. 
The flight of the Pope and the Curia to the Babylonian exile of Avignon had 
left Rome more desolate than ever. She was, in very deed, a widowed city 
waiting for the arrival of her true lord, the Emperor {Lam, L z). 

US The transfer of the Divine Name from clafflical Latin to the language 
of Christian thought was deaily not felt to be irreverent, scarcely pohaps 
even startling, either by Dante or Petrarch, who uses " Jove " in like manner. 
So Milton {Odt CH JVa/.) speaks of Christ as ** the mighty Pan," and Young's 
NiM Th^HgktM give " O thou great Jove unfeigned ^ {N. and Q. vd Ser. x. 
i;^ Our pronunciation of Jehovsih as a Divine Name, to which some 
have looked as exi^bining the transfer, was unknown in the Middle Ages, 
and is said to have been nrst used by Galatino, confessor to Leo X. [De Arc, 
Caih. Verit, ii. so, in Seart,), On the other hand, Dante's Hebrew studies, 
deBMataxy as they were, may have led to his being acquainted with it 
(Vntte, D. F, i. 43 ; Paur. in D, GeseU. iii. ^9j-^\ The prayer coupled 
with the name is in the veiy language and tone of the Old Testament {Isai. 
i. 15 ; Dtut. Tcad, 17, xxxii. aoX All seems dark, but the poet-prophet (not 
without another side>glance at Henry of lAxembuxg) will yet befieve that all 
as working for good. 

UB The Marcellus has been identified (x) with the conqueror of Syracuse. 
(2) with the Consul C. Marcellus, who joined Pompeius against Caeisar, ana 
IS therefore oompoxed with the Guelph demagogues who resisted the Empire. 
It Ml iin. however, more probable that Dante has in his mind the son or tlM 
last-named Marcellus and of Octavia, the sister of Augustus, who died young, 
and whose name has been immortansed as one who might have been the 
ideal saviour of his country {JSn, vi. 884). The quotation of the rest of the 
line, "MomUm* date liliapUMis" in C xxx. ax, shows that the poet's memory 
was haunted by the whole passage. This assumes, of course, that the name 
is used wiUi the same keen irony as runs through the lines that follow. 
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Thou, O my Florence, mayst be well content 
With this digression^ which is nought to thee. 
Thanks to thy people, wise in argument. 

Many with justice in their hearts we see "^ 

Linger, lest unadvised they draw the bow; 
Thy people hath it on the tongue's tip free. 

Many to bear the common charge are slow; 
But thy good anxious people, though none call. 
Are heard to cry, " The yoke 1*11 undergo." 

Rejoice thee now, thou hast the wherewithal; 
Rich art thou, thine is peace, and thou art wise ! 
If true my words, facts will not hide at all. 

Athens and Lacedaemon, whence did rise 

The laws of old, on civil order bent, ^** 

Took but short step to where life's true good 
lies. 

Compared with thee, so subtly provident 
Of wise reforms, that, half November gone. 
Nought lingers that was for October meant. 

How often, in the times to memory known, *** 

Hast thou changed laws, coins, polity and right, 
And altered all thy members one by one ! 



197 The irony becomes yet keener. From Dante's standpoint, as in his 
Epistle to^ ^^*"y yil.t Florence was conspicuous above all cities for its 
political vices. There was the fox's den, there the tainted sheep that infected 
Uie whole flock. Others with good intent mi^ht work slowly. Florence was 
always, at any moment, quick to talk ofjustice. Others might shrink from 
the burden of office. £very citizen of Florence was eager for that burden. 
What most o£fendrd the conservative legal mtnd^ of Dante were the constant 
changes of government. All this presented a painful contrast to his ideal of 
the unity and permanence of law under a righteous emperor. In 1. 143 there 
is perhaps a special allusion to the deposition in November 130a (fX by Charles 
of Yalois, of the Priori who had been appointed on October z^, and ought to 
have remained in office till the middle of December (yill, viiu 49). 

1^ Scart. enumerates no less than twenty political^ changes between 1343 
and 1307, including^ alternating expulsions ofGhibellines and Guelphs {H, x. 
46-81), me formation of the Guuds of Arts with political privileges, the 
Council of the fourteen Buonomini, of the Priori of tne Guilds, the Gonfalo- 
niere and Ordinances of Justice, introduced by Gian della Bella, the expulsion 
of that leader, and the like (K:*//. vi.>viii.). What was all this but as the rest- 
less tossing to and fro of a woman in a fever ? For the changes of coin, see 
Vtu, IX. 74, xu. 97. 
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And if thou well reflect, and see the light, 
Thou shalt behold thyself as woman sick. 
Who on her pillow finds no rest at night, ^ 

And seeks to ease her pain by turning quick. 



CANTO VII 

Sordello*s Guidance — Th* Vdlej of fur Cohtrs and swett 
Odours — Hie Rulers, Rodolfk and others — Henry IIL of 
Ef^land 

After those greetings good, given joyfully. 

Had thrice, yea, four times, further been renewed, 
Sordello drew back, and said, " Who are ye ? " 

** Ere yet this mountain's height the souls had viewed. 
That were deemed worthy sight of God to win, * 
My bones found burial from Octavian good: 

Virgil am I, and for no other sin 

Than that I lacked true faith did I lose Heaven." 
So did my Guide his answer then begin. 

As one to whom some strange new sight is given, ^^ 
At which he looks in blank astonishment, 
'Twixt faith and doubt, " it is," " it is not," 
driven. 

So did he seem, and then his brow he bent. 
And turned to him with humble reverence 
And clasped him as on homage due intent. ^ 



1 The narrative, which had been interrupted by the long^ diatribe against 
Florence, takes up the thread of C. vi. 75. 

< Octavism is, m course, the Emperor Augustus (If. L 71). 

The absence of faith, even more than that of baptism, excluded the 
lirhteous heathen from the full salvation revealed in Christ. So P. Lombard 
(Sent. iii. 35) and Aauinas {Snmm. iL qu. 76, j), and Dante did not dare to 
question it, uough tne frequency with which he dwells on it shows how it 
vexed his soul, and led him in //. iv. and here (IL 15-36) to seek for every 
posable mitigation of the dogma. See also Par, xix. 70-^, xx. 87-138. 

13 Sordello is so absorbed in the joy of meeting Virgil that he asks no 
questions as to his companion, and does not notice that he is a living man 
SU C. viiL 58. 
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" O glory of the Latins/' said he, ** whence 

Was shown the might of what oar speech could do^ 
Source of my native land's pre-eminence, 

What grace or merit brings thee to my view ? 

If I to hear thy words am worthy found, * 

Say if from Hell thou com'st, and what purlieu." 

^ Throughout the dolorous kingdom's every round," 
He answered, "have I on my journey come: 
By power from Heaven led on I tread this ground. 

Not what I did, but did not, brought the doom " 

To lose the sight of that bright Sun on high 
Thou seekest, which too late did me illume. 

A place there is of no sharp agony. 

But of dark shadows only, where lament 

Sounds not like wail of woe, but as a sigh ; ^ 

There dwell I with young children innocent. 
Whom Death's sharp teeth have snatched ere yet 

they were 
Freed from the sin which with our birth is blent ; 

There stay I with the souls that had no share 

In the three saintly graces, yet unstained ^ 

By vice, all other virtues fain would wear; 

But if thou hast the power and knowledge gained. 
Give us some hint how we may sooner reach 
Where Purgatory's true gate is attained." 



17 The Lombard Proven^ poet does not oeaae to feel that he too has a 
share in the Latin which Virgil wrote, and of which he had shown the 
capacities for the highest poetry. Did Dante, as he wrote the Ime, feel that 
this was precisely what he was doing for the new Latin in whidi he wrote f 

^ Av, i.f "or" for "and/* is adopted by manv editors; but SordeUo 
could hardly be supposed to think that there were otner abodes for souls than 
Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. The question is, of course, equivalent tos 
" From what curcle or what bolgiaV* 

^ The beatific vision of God as the Sun of Righteousness. 

^ Comp. H. vr, 9$ for the descrii>tion of the Kmbus in which there is the 
pcma damm, but not the pana setuiU (Aauin. Summ, iii. 53, 3 j SuffL 69, 
5). Line 33 embodies the doctrine of one oaptism for the remission of sins. 

M The three theolc^cal or supernatural virtues are Faith, Hope, Charity 
(CtfMf. iii. 14 ; Aquin. Sutntn, sec. L 69, 3). The *' others " are the natuzal 
virtues, probaUy with a special reference to the four, Fortitude, Temper- 
ance, Justice, Prudence, as symboUsed in the four stars of C i. 33, xxxL 
106 
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He answered: ^^No fixed bound is given to each : ^ 
'Tis free to me to go around, above : 
Far as I can, I thee will guide and teach. 

But see how day e'en now doth downward move : 
We cannot take our upward course by night, 
*Twere well to think of rest in some fair cove, • 

Souls are there yonder, far off to the right ; 
If thou consent, to them I will thee lead ; 
And thou shalt know them, not without delight" 

** How is this ? " answered he, ** should one indeed 
Wish to mount up by night, would some be found *• 
To hinder, or would want of power impede ? " 

And good Sordello drew along the ground 
His finger, saying, '^ When the sun has set. 
Thou couldst not pass beyond this line as bound. 

Not that aught else thy onward course would let, "^ 
As thou did'st mount, but Night's overshadowing 

gloom; 
That and the want of power the will beset. 

Well might we now with her descending come. 
And, wandering still, this hillside travel o'er. 
Whilst the horizon doth the day entomb." ® 

Then spake my Master, wondering more and more : 
" Lead us," said he, ** e'en there, where thou dost say 
That we may tarry and find joys, full store." 

Then some short distance on our feet did stray. 

When I perceived the Mount was hollowed there, ^ 
As in our world the valleys scoop their way. 

^ It will be remembered that the pilgrims are still in the outer precincts of 
the Mountain, the Ante-Purgatorium, and have not entered on Purgatory 
itself. Within those limits Sordello is free to act as guide, but no farther. 
TJnderijring the outer framework of the allegory there is the thought that 
even tlxoee who desire to enter on the work ofpurification in this life scarcely 
know how to begin tmless they have the gmdance either of experience or 
authority. 

tf The thought which here, and more emphatically in L 53, underlies the 
symbol, is that, thore is no safe walking in the spiritual life without the grace 
of God, which gives lu^ht that the soul needs, that illumining grace must 
precede the process oTpurificatimi, and that, without knowledge, the will 
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" Thither," that shade said, ** we will now repair. 
Where in itself the hillside makes a bend. 
And wait there till the coming day appear." 

'Twixt hill and plain a winding path did trend, ** 

Which led within the bosom of the vale. 
To where the ledge doth more than half descend. 

Gold, silver, crimson, ceruse' splendour pale. 
The Indian wood so lucent and serene. 
Fresh emerald, when its outer coat doth scale, ^ 

Placed in that vale the plants and flowers between. 
Would each and all be found surpassed in hue. 
As less by greater overpowered is seen: 

Nor did we Nature's painting only view. 
But of a thousand fragrant odours sweet 
She made a mingled perfume strange and new. 

walks in darkness and cannot climb, might lose its way even on the Mount 
of Purification, go backwards and not forwards. 

70 The description of the vivid beauty seems to come from the palnt-boac 
used by artists as Dante had seen it in Giotti's studio or used it in his own. 
The " Indian- wood " b probably indigo* but has been identified by some 
with ebony, and on this supposition the " emerald " is not the gem, but the 

Element ror emerald green used by illuminators. So Ruskin, m. P. iiu saS. 
*he whole scene brings before us the bright colours of pre-Raphaelite art, 
the flowers and angels of Fra Aneelico. Does the striving after the wider 
hope show itself in the contrast which this picture, almost as fair as that of 
the earthly Paradise of C xxviiL 1-42, presents to the popular conception of 
the suffennes of the soul in Purgatory, or is there any deeper symboUc 
meaning f One can hardly accept the thought that the colours and the 
fragrance represent die natural and supernatural virtues, or the pomps and 
vanities in which the kines who are found there had once delisnted. The 
key of the problem is perhaps found in the hymn which the souls were sin^- 
ing—Saiv* Regina, Mater Misericardite-'yfhM^ appears in the Roman 
Breviary as a daily " Compline " hymn, sung, that is, before men retire to 
rest. Thewordsthat follow in that hymn come as from "the exiles from 
their home," " weeping in a valley of tears." Is not the thought implied 
that it is true of the fairest scenes of earth, of its purest joys, of the times of 
refreshing which are granted to the soud between its conversion and the 
sterner discipline which it needs, that they are not our restj that our home is 
elsewhere? The company of penitents who are expiatmg their delayed 
penitence on earth by a proportionate delay are, it will be seen, those of 
rulers not long dead. Through Sordello, whose elqgy on Blacas (see note on 
C. vi. 94) had made him the fit channel for such an utterance, Dante can pass 
his juagment upon the part which each bad taken in the history of Italy. 
In Rodolph of Hapsbura;, as in his son Albert (C. vi. 97), he could only see 
an example of neglected opportunities. That Smperor had never come to 
Italy. He might have heaied her wounds. He left her to be tended by 
others (another side*glanoe at Henry VII.), whose help might come, perhaps 
had already come, too late. 
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Then on the flowers and grass of that retreat. 
Salve Regina singing, souls I saw. 
Who failed, outside the vale, our eyes to meet. 

•* Ere the scant sun doth to its nest withdraw," • 

Began the Mantuan, who our steps did guide, 
" Seek not that I to them your feet should draw. 

The acts and features from this border's side 
Ye will know better far, of each and all. 
Than if among them where thf plain spreads wide. ^ 

He who sits highest and whose looks recall 
The mien of one who leaves his task undone. 
And from whose lips no chants responsive fall, 

Rodolph the Emperor was, who might have won 
Health for the wounds that have Italia slain, ^ 

While now her cure, by others, lingers on; 

And he from whom he comfort seems to gain 

Ruled o'er the land from whence the waters seek 
The Elbe from Moldau, from the Elbe the main. 

His name was Ottocar: as infant weak, * ** 

Far better he than bearded Wenceslaus, 
His son, who lives in lust and ease full sleek. 

And that snub-nosed one who to counsel draws 
Close joined with him of aspect mild and sweet. 
Died in his flight and shamed the lily's cause. ^^ 

S0 Bohemia is d^ned by its two boundary rivers, the Moldaut which 

S'ves its name to Moldavia, and the Elbe. Of Ottocar, elected king of 
ohemia in 135^, we know that he took part in advising the execution of 
Conradin ; that his subjects complained of his oppression ; that he was said 
to have been ch^^sen Emperor and to have refused ; that he was generally at 
war with the Emperor Rodolph, but was finally compelled to do homage to 
him, and died in a battle near Vienna in 1278. Here too was one who had 
no record to show worthy of his high calHng, except the courage which 
Dante recognises as having been shown in his youth. 

in Wenceslaus IV.| chosen king on his father's death, hardly seems to 
have deserved Uke e];»ithet of "good" by which he was known in Bohemian 
history, and which still attaches to his name in a popular Christmas carol. 
He too refused opportunities, declined the kingdoms of Poland and Hungary 
which were offered to him. passed the latter on to his son Wenceslaus V., 
and led a life (^slothful and sensual ease, which is here contrasted with his 
father's wariike achievements. His daughter married the son of the 
EoDperor Henry VII. 

109 The large>nosed or snub-nosed one is Philip III. the Bold, son of 
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Behold, how he upon his breast doth beat ! 
That other see, how he, with many a sigh. 
Rests cheeks on hands, so finding couch fulf meet, 

Sire, and wife's sire, of France's infamy; 

They know his life how sin-stained and debased ^^^ 
And thence the grief that doth their spirits try. 

He who so stout-limbed seems, whose voice is raised 
In song with him, of nostrils strong and wide, 
Was with the girdle of all virtues graced ; 

And if the youth who sitteth by his side, ^^ 

Had after him survived, as king to reign. 
From vase to vase had grace been well supplied, 

Louis IX. He was defeated in an expedition against Peter III. of Arragon 
by that king's jSeet^ and died of a broken heart at Perpignan. His monu- 
ment at Narbonne confirms the latter of the two readings as to the nose 
(Montf. in Pkti.). The form of "aspect^ mild" is, as defined in 1. xos, 
Henry of Navarre, brother of the good King Tebald of H. sodi. 52, whose 
daughter married Philip the Fair, and thus toought Navarre under the 
kinjgs of France. 

i<% The "infamy of France " is Philip the Fair, whom Dante singles out 
here and Elsewhere for special condemnation. Comp. C. zx. ^z, 3cxxii. xsq, 
xxxiii. 45 : ff. xix. 85 ; Par. xix. xx8. In his treatment of his subjects, of 
Boniface VlII., and of the Knishts Templars, the poet could see notJ^ing 
but self-seeking greed, the antithesis of the ideal king. Father and father- 
in-law are alike pained and shocked at his enormous guilL Philip (d, 13x4) 
was perhaps living at the time when Dante wrote. 

lla xhe stalwart one is Peter III. of Arragon (^. zs^6). He married 
Constance, the daughter of Manfred (C iii. xi3),-beaune kmg of Arragon in 
1976, and of Sicily after the "Vespers" (Mar. 30, xsSa), and died 1385. 
Dante's estimate of his character, possibly influenced by the fact that he 
had defeated Philip the Bold, is confirmed by Vil/. vii. 103, and Bettv. 
Peter had been excommunicated for infringing the rights of the Church in 
accepting the crown of Sicily, tnit had been absolved by the Archbishop of 
Tarragona. 

113 Charles of Anjou, who is sufficiently identified hyr his aquiline nose, is 
painted in darker colours in C. xx. 6i-6g. Here he is riahUy joined with 
Peter of Arragon, who had exclaimed on hearing; of his death, that " the 
best knight in the world had been taken from it." The fact that he is 
placed not in Hell but in Purgatory implies that Dante had seen some 
elements of good, some germ of repentance, that led him to feel hopeful. 

116 The youth who, had he lived, might have been as the Marcellus of 
Sicily, is Alphonso III. the Magnificent, who succeeded his father Peter as 
king of Arragon in 1285, and d. 1991 at the age of twenty. As it was, he 
secured the independence of Arragon against the claims of Charles of 
Anjou. The other heirs are James II., crowned 1286 as kins of Sicily, in 
1291 as king of Arragon. d. 1327. He surrendered Sicily to liis father-in- 
law, Charles II. of Naples (Par. xix. 127). Frederick^ however, asserted 
hb claim to the island, of which he had been made king m 1276, and after a 
war between the two brothers obtained the mastery and occupied the throne 
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Which none can of the other heirs maintain ; 

Frederick and Giacomo the kingdoms own ; 

None the far better heritage attain. ^ 

But seldom human excellence hath grown 

Through branches of the tree : He wills it so 

Who gives it, that we ask of Him alone. 
Eke to that large-nosed one my speech doth go, 

Nor less that Pier, who with him doth sing ; ^ 

Whence Provence and Apulia wail for woe. 
Plants from old seed do oft degenerate spring, 

As Constance of her spouse still makes more 
boast 

Than Beatrice and Margaret of their king. 




none of the sons succeed, is that of the nobleness and equitr of their father 
(comp. Par. xix. X27-Z38). Frederick's epiuph at Catania, nowever, Q>eaks 
in high terms of him as 

Divina cuUor^ kumanijuru anuUor,^* 

But the epitaphs of kings are not always trustworthy chronicles. On the 
general question ojf the heredity of goodness and true nobility, see Coms. tii., 
and its exposition in Conv, iv. 

134 The remark just made is applied also to the descendants of Charles of 
Anjou. Of these, Charles II., commonly known as Ciotto, or the Cripple, 
joined James of Arragon in his fratricidal war with Frederick III. of Sicily. 
(Cbmp. Par, xix. 137 for his "<Mie good deed.") For Peter see note 
on L ZZ3. 

1^ Provence had come to Charles II. through his mother, Beatrice, 
daughter of the last Count. 

138 The two princesses are not easily identified, (z) They may have been 
the daughters of Charles II., just named, one the wife of James, the other 
of Frederick of Arragon. Constance, uie mother of those two princes, 
daughter of Manfred, was wife of Peter III. So taken, the lines are a some- 
what involved way of repeating the fact that Charles of Anjou and Peter of 
Arragon were alike in having sons inferior to themselves. But so far as 
records go, the names of those princesses were Bianca and Eleonora. 

S3) Othen iymt,) have found in them the daughters of Raymond Berenger 
comp. Par. vi. Z38-Z35^, Margarita, married to Louis IX., and Beatrice to 
Charles of Anjou. It is obvious, however, that Loub IX. has no proper 
place in the comparison. Dante would hardly have placed Peter III. of 
Arragon above the crusading saint. (3) A more satisfactory solution of the 
ivoblem is found in taking the names as those of the two wives of Charles 
of Anjou, the second being the dau}?hter of £udes, Duke of Buigundv. The 
comparison is thus sharpened ; as Charles was inferior to Peter of Arragon 
so in the sime proportion has he sons inferior to himself. 
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See ye the king alone 'mid all the host, ^ 

Henry of simple life, with England's crown ; 

He in his branches happier is than most. 
And he who lower than the rest bows down 

Is Marquis Guglielmo, who doth raise 

His eyes, through whom doth Alessandria's town ^ 
Trouble Montferrat and the Canavese. 

UO As in the case of Saladin (If. W. xag) and Sordello (C vL 59), the soul 
that has been conspicuously unlike others in its lifetime stands apart even 
behind the veiL The description of Henry III.'s character is sufficiently 
general, and may briefly have embodied the repute which he had gained 
Uuroughout Europe during his long reign (19x6-73). As the brother>in-la«r 
of Frederick II., nis name was well known throughout Italy. It is pxobaUe, 
however, looking to the other allusions to EngUsh history to be fotmd in the 
C^mm. (//. xii. zao ; Par, xix. 132X that Dante's estimate of Henry's 
character may have been drawn from what he heard in England from those 
who had personally known the saintly king. No words could better describe 
tlu^ character, devout, pure, lacking strength and oiergy, preferring masses 
to sermons, because it was better to have an hour^s conununion with a friend 
than to hear an hour's talk about him, than the "simple life " of Dante. 
The " better issue " is Edward I., in whose work as a lawgiver Dante may 
have seen, as the name of the English Justinian indicates, something like 
an approach to his ideal of a true kmg, and of whom Villani (viii. 90) speaks 
as one of the wisest Christians and most valiant princes of his time. 

U4 William VII., Marquis of Montferrat, at first (1274) the aUy^ afterwards 
the opponent, of Charles of Anjou.^ The name presents many pouts of con- 
tact with the history of Europe, his first wife having been Uie daughter of 
Kichard, Earl of Gloucester, his second of Alphonso X. of Castile, and has 
daughter lolanthe having been married to the Greek Emperor, Andronicus 
II. Palaeologus. Alessandria foamed after Pope Alexander III., its 
founder) rebelled agaunst him (1390) In conjunction with Asti and odier 
towns in the north-west of Italy. The Marquis was defeated and taken, 
and died In prison in 1293. His son John declared wsir against the Ales- 
sandrians, but they, in auliance with Matteo Visconti, invaded Montfenat 
(stretching from the right bank of the Po to the Ligurian Alps) and the 
Canavese, lyin^ between the Graian Alps and the Po. Dante praises him 
for his generosity in CofW. iv. 6. 
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TAe Angds that guard the VaUef — Nmo of Gallura — Ike 
Tihrm Stars — I'he Serpent Foe — Currado Alalaspma 

The hour was come which brings back yearning 
new 
To those far out at sea, and melts their hearts. 
The day that they have bid sweet friends adieu ; 

Whereat the pilgrim fresh with strong love starts. 
If he perchance hear bells, far off yet clear, * 

Which seem to mourn the day's life that departs. 

When I, unheeding sounds that met mine ear, 
On one that then rose up began to gaze, 
Who bade us with his hands to stand and hear. 

He clasped his palms, and both did upward raise, ^° 
Fixing upon the distant East his eyes. 
As telling God, " Nought else such joy conveys." 

Te lucis ante^ did devoutly rise 
From out his lips, and with such dulcet tone, 
It bore me from myself in ecstacies, " 

And then the others left him not alone. 
Sweetly, devoutly, to the hymn's full end. 
With eyes upon the sphere supernal thrown. 

1 Apart from die exceeding beau^ and tenderness xA the whole pass^e, 
It has the special interest of being obviously a personal reminiscence, 'f^ 
poet had known what it was to hear the Ave Maria bell as the evening 
dosed, and as the ship in which he sailed was moving farther and farther 
from tne shore. The starting'point of such a voyage may have been Pisa or 
Genoa, and the occasion the journey which took mm to Aries {H, ix. iza ; 
Par. X. 136). ^ Or had he sailed with Henry VII. from Genoa to Pisa? 

7 The ];>ractical suspension of one sense while the whole mind was absorbed 
in the activity of another is ag^dn a personal characteristic (C iv. x-12). 
The soul which is now seen is probably that of Nino (abbreviation of 
Ugolino), judge of Gallura in Sarainia (L 53), a grandson of Ugolino (/f. 
xuciiLX by whom Fra Gomita was condemned to death {H. xxiL 8z). After 
a five years' war with Guido di Montefeltro (xsSS-^s) he died in z^. His 
heart was deposited, by his wish, two years sifter ms death, in the Church 
of the Franascans at Lucca- He was a personal friend of Dante's, and was 
with him at Caprona (/f. xxL 95). The act and look of devotbn— hands 
da&ped in prayer, face turned eastward — of which we read here, were, we 
may well believe, what Dante had noted as characteristic during his life* 
time. 

U Te htcie ante terminum. The Compline hyinn of the Roman Breviary, 
and therefore coming naturally after the Ave Maria or Augelus, 
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N0W9 Reader, to the truth thine eyes down 
bend. 
For now so thin and subtle is the veil ^ 

Such barrier thou ma/st easily transcend. 

I saw that gentle army hushed and pale. 
In silence upward gaze with fix^ eye. 
As those with whom meek lowly hopes prevail. 

And coming forth, descending from on high, ^ 

I saw two angels, each with sword of fire. 
Truncated flames, of forms that points deny. 

Verdant as new-born leaflets their attire 

Was seen, while they with green wings onward 

drove. 
Beaten and blown in many a breezy spire. ^ 

M What is the inner meaniiig which the poet wishes tu to read between 
the lines ? ProbaUy it lies in the £gict that the hymn which the spirits sang 
spoke of troubled dreams and other incidents of the bodily life which they 
had left {Proeul recedani somuia . . .X In C zt. as we have a like &ct 
and a formal explanation of it in connection with the Lord's Prater, and here, 
as there, the thought is that the Church behind the veil joins in tne prayers 
and praises of the Church on earth, even when they have ceased to oe per* 
sonally applicable. Possibly a yet further thought lies below the surnce, 
sc.t tliat the saints of God may rightly pray, in sympathy wiUi others, against 
perils which they themselves have m one form overcome ; the approadx of 
the serpent in L 95 suggesting yet again that till the w«rk (n purification has 
been definitely commenced, even the disembodied spirit is liable, perlums 
through monory, to the allurements of its own besetting sin. Comp. tat 
striking passage, which may have been in Dante's mind, in Augustine 
{Conf. X. 30). 

98 In the Roman Breviary the hymn TV hicis is followed, after the Ntmc 
Dimittu and versides, by a Odlect : *' Visit, O God, we beseech, this habi- 
tation, and drive far from it all snares of the enemy ; let Thy holy angeb 
dwell in it." The souls are clearly assumed to have said the prayer, and 
the appearance of the angels is the answer to it. The description reminds 
us of the angels of Fra Angelico, and every feature has its meaning, which, 
as 1. ao indicates, is not far to seek. There are the " flaming swords" of 
Gen. iii. 94, no lon^^er used to bar the way to the Tree of life, mtt for man's 
deiience, and the pomts are broken to indicate that even the terrors of the 
Word of God, which is " the sword of the Spirit," are abated by the mercy 
and the love revealed in Christ ; and their wings and their garments are 
alike of green, which is the hue of hope (C. iii. 135). That, too, was the 
colour of Beatrice's mantle (C. xxx. 33). Their fair golden locks assumed 
a supernatural beauty which the eye could not bear to look on ; and they 
have oome from the bosom of her who is no longer tlie Mater D^lomna^ but 
the Mater Misericordiarumf who api>ears in the heaven of stars (Pmr, 
xxiii. 73X but has her abode eternally in the empyrean {Par. xxxL zz6X 
which IS the dwelling-place <rf God. 
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One near us came a little space above ; 

One on the .bank, o' the other side, did light. 
So that the crowd between them both did moye. 

Well could I mark in them the head so bright. 

But at the face the gazing eye must quail, "^ 

As shrinks each sense beneath excess of might. 

*'*' Both of them came, as guardians of the vale, 
From Mary's bosom,'* then Sordello said, 
'* Lest, coming quick, the serpent should prevail/' 

Then I, who knew not where he might invade, ^ 

Turned and drew nearer to those arms so true. 
So chill a terror had my spirit frayed. 

Then spake Sordello ; " Now this valley through 
Pass we to speak to those great souls below ; 
Full sweet 'twill be for them to look on you." ^ 

But three steps down I deem that I did go. 
And found mpelf beneath ; there watching me 
I saw one, as if longing me to know. 

Already now the air grew dark to see. 

But not so that, between his eyes and mine, ^ 

It failed to show what erst my sight did flee. 

Then he and I did, each to each, incline ; 
Ah Nino, noble judge, how glad was I 
Not with the damned to see that face of thine ! 

No greetings pleasant did we there pass by ; " 

And then he asked, ^'How long is't since thou'rt come 
Through the wide seas to where this Mount soars 
high?" 

^ As one who is not yet purified, thepilgrim shrinks in terror from the 
thought that, though he has escaped HeU^ the Tempter may still assail 
him. Even the new presence of the angels is not enough to reassure him, 
and he turns in his terror to the human wisdom of his guide. 

^ The presence of the poet is welcome* not only, if at aU, because he can 
immortalise the iame of uie great ones of the earth, but, as in C. v. 87, 133, 
vL 96, because he can himseu pray, and ask others to pray, for their more 
ramd growth inlioliness. 

>S In spite of the gathering darkness Dante ^recognises his friend. The 
words of 1. 54 imply that he had not been quite easv as to Nino's doom 
in the other world. It had been a comfort not to find nim in HelL 

B7 The "far waters" are those near Ostia (C ii. lox). 
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** Ah," said I, '* through the realms of mournful 
gloom 
I came this mom, and in my first life still. 
Albeit I seek the other as I roam." • 

And when my answer did their hearing fill, 
Sordello and the other drew aside 
As those whom great astonishment doth thrill. 

One turned to Virgil, and the other cried 

To one who sat there, " Rise, Currado, rise, •* 

Come and see now what God's grace doth provide;" 

Then turned to me : " By those great charities 
Thou oVst to Him who ever so doth hide 
His primal Why, that there no passage lies. 

When thou shalt pass beyond these waters wide, ^ 

Tell my Giovanna that for me she pray, 
Where prayers which pure ones pour are satisfied; 

Her mother's love, I trow, hath passed away. 
Since she hath changed her weeds of whitest 

hue: 
Well may the sad one wish for them to-day ! ^ 

<B Sordello, it wotild seem, had not recognised the fact that Dante was 
still living ; there had heen no sun to cast a shadow (C. vL 56), and the 
Mantuan was so absorbed in Virgil that he had failed to note the breathing 
which revealed the fact to others (C. ii. 67-68). 

6B For the history of Currado Malaspina, see 1. xz8. 

07 The limit of man's knowled^ in jjresence of the Infinite Wisdom is 
emphasised aii^ain, as it had been m C iiL 34-39. 

7a Of Giovanna, the daughter of Nino, who, on her father's death (Z396X 
was commended by Boniface VIII. to the care of the citizens oi Volterra, 
little is known beyond the fact that she died young (in 1300 she was only 
nine). Commentators differ as to her husband s name, or mdeed the fact of 
her being married. There is an almost infinite pathos in the longin^^ of the 
father for the " innocent " [prayers of his child. The widow, Beatrice, was 
daughter of Obizzo, Marquis of Este, and in 1300 (but af^er the date of the 
vision) took Galeazzo Visconti of Milan, as her second husband, eleven years 
younger than herself. Line 75 implies that Dante, writing cire, 1314, knew 
that me marriage had not been a happy one. Lines 76, 77, perhaps sug|^est 
that Dante's separation from his wife seemed to him to luive fed. on her side, 
to something; like indifference. We note in passing, (i) the Italian origin of 
widows' weeds (1. 74) ; (2) the mediaeval use of heraldic achievements ivulgv 
" hatchments ") over burial-places. A viper biting a boy was the badge of 
the Milanese visconti, a cock the official " bearing^' of the Judge of Gallunu 
"Ilie latter would have been an honourable record of a faithful life. The 
former was far otherwise than that. 
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Thus clearly in her case is brought to view 
How long in women dwells love's fire alone. 
If sight or touch do not the glow renew; 

The Viper, by the hosts of Milan known. 

Will not for her make such fair burial-place, ^ 

As would the Cock Gallura bears have done." 

So spake he, and his brow was marked with trace 
Of that true righteous zeal which, in the heart. 
Doth, with a measured temper, bum apace. 

My eager eye as if for Heaven did start, • 

Still to the point where stars move on most slow. 
As wheel where nearest to its axle-part. 

And my Guide said, "Why look thine eyes up so?" 
And I to him : ** At those three bright fires there. 
Wherewith this hither pole is all aglow." ^ 

And he to me : " The four stars bright and clear 
Thou saw*st this morn are low in yonder track. 
And these have mounted where before they were ; 

And as he spoke Bordello drew him back. 

And said, " Behold, there comes our Adversary ! " " 
And pointed with his hand lest sight should lack. 

There, on that side where no defence doth lie 
For that small valley, was a serpent seen; 
Such, may be, led Eve bitter food to try. 

Si One feels, as has been said (IClackM. p. 8X that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, Dante paints himself, and that the lines might be placed under his 
portrait. 

SB Astronomic oommentat(»8 have, after their manner, identified the stars 
with d and ^ in the Ship, and a in the Eridanus, not throwing UHich 
Hght thereby on Dante's meaning, but suggesting Uie thoujiht that here also, 
as in C. i. 33, he may have been drawing on the information he had gained 
from Marco Polo, or other travellers m the southern hemisphere. The 
allegorists, with better right, find in them the duee Christian graces. Faith, 
Hope, Charity, as contrasted with the four natural virtues of C. i. ao (comp. 
C xzxi. X04-XZXX As they rise the others fall ; that which was glorious 
"having no glory by reason of the glory that excelleth " (2 Cor. iii. 10). 

9S The presence of the Serpent-tempter brings us face to face with a theo- 
logical difficulty. The dogma of the Church was that souls in Purgatory 
were at least free from temptation, and that dogma Dante endorses in C xi. 
s»-34, xxvi. 132. What then is meant by that which seems to contradict 
the dogma P The answer is found partly perhaps in the somewhat technical 
I^ Uutt the souls which the Serpent visits are not yet in Purgatory, but 
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The evil snake wound grass and flowers between, *^ 
Wriggling its head at times and licking well 
Its back, as when a beast itself doth clean. 

I saw it not, and therefore cannot tell. 

How downward swooped the falcons of high Heayen, 
Yet that both swooped was plainly what befell. '* 

Hearing the air before their green wings driven. 
The serpent fled, and to their post on high 
The angels turned, with ordered pace and even. 

The spirit who had to the Judge drawn nigh 

When he had called, through all that conflict dire ^^ 
Had never ceased on me to ^x his eye. 

^* So may the light that leads thee with its fire, 
Find wax enough in thy free-will's estate 
As needeth for the azure plains up higher," 

So it began, " if thou can'st now relate *^ 

True news of Valdimagra or its coast. 
Tell me, for there it was I once waxed great. 

Currado Malaspina, so I boast 

My name, though not the elder, yet his kin; 
The love which here is cleansed mine own had 

most." "• 

expiating their delay on earth by a delay bdiind the veil ; more substantially, 
in the thought that Dante wrote out of the fulness of his own experience of 
the night-troubles of the soul in the earlier stages of conversion (see note on 
1. 19). He had fdt what a spirit like his own oas described as the " miser- 
able power " of dreams (J. H. Newman, Vtrutt p. 197^ to throw the soul 
back u]^ the memories of a guilty past, which the wakmg spirit would not 
entertam far an instant. And the tempter comes on the side where there is 
no numpart, the weak, defenceless side of what had been the soul's besetting 
sin, among the green grass and flowers, the blameless joys of life, gliding 
and liddng itseu as though at last it had ceased to be venomous. 

IM The '* heavenly falcons " are, of course, die ^angels who have come^ in 
Spenser's phrase, *' against fioul fiends to aid us militant." 

lU The " wax " of man's iree*will is to feed the light which God has given, 
and without which it could not have burnt. In Au^;ustine's words^ *'^w' 
creavit it sing te non ttUoabii it ang U." The *' highest asure" (Uterajly 
gnanul) may be either the earthly Paradise at the summit vi the Mount, or 
the yet higher Heaven of the empyrean. 

uS Thehistoiy of the Malaspina family is intorwoven with that of four 
centuries of Itahan history as tibe Lords of Lunigiana, of which Carrara and 
the Val di Magra, opening on the Bay of Spessia {H, xxiv. 1^5 ; Par. ix. 89) 
form a part As Gndphs they took part under Obizzo II. with the league w 
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" Oh," said I to him, " ne'er thy lands within 
Have I yet been, but where can one abide 
In Europe, where due praise they do not win? 

The fame by which thy house is magnified 

Proclaims its lords, proclaims its country too, ^ 

So that he' knows who never thither hied. 

And as I hope to mount on high, to you 
I swear your great race hath not forfeited 
The glory to free purse and sharp sword due. 

Nature and use such grace upon it shed, ^ 

That though a vile head leads the world astray. 
Sole it goes right, and scorns wrong path to tread." 

the Lombard cities against Frederick Barbarossa. The elder, Conrad, suc- 
ceeded Obizzo in Z193, and was in his turn succeeded by his sons Manfred, 
Moroello, FredexiclC and Albert, and the Conrad who now meets us is the 
son of Frederick. The territory was divid^ in proportions, into which we 
need not enter, among the children and grandchildren of Conrad I. Moro- 
eUo {fl, 13x5), die son of Albert, appears ui H, xxiv. X15 as the storm-cloud 
of the Val di Magra. His cousm, another Moroeilo, son of Mai^red, 
although Closed in politics, was a personal friend and protector of die 
poet's, who IS said in the letter which bears the name of Fra Ilario (possibly 
apocryphal) to have dedicated the Pui^tnUmo to ^him, and he and his son 
Franccschino wdcomed Dante as a guest in 1306, in the earlier period of his 
exile. An earlier IiCalaspina was conspicuous among the patrons of the 
Provencal Troubadours (AVig- 37 : Fuur, i. 357), and uie taste for culture 
may have been inherited by his descendants. The whole passage that fol- 
lows is obviously the utterance of the poet's gratitude. 

120 The words point probably to the special generosity which led Conrad 
to divide his patrimony among his brothers and their chudren. He too was 
"uoius injraires animi pat^mi^ like the Proculeius of Hor. OcL ii. 3, 6. 

121 Written, we must believe, after 1306, but from the assumed standpoint 
of x3oa ^ The European, at least the Italian, fame of the house <k the 
Malaspini was shown conspicuously in the fact that their territory was 
looked 00 as a kind of neutral borderland in which the exiles of all parties 
were sure of finding a safe refuge. 

190 The " glory of the purse ^ is, of course, more than that of being one of 
the richest nunUies of Italy, and includes the right use of riches. The 
Malaapini seemed to Dante uie embodiment of the idea of true nobility in 
the Canzone which forms the basis of Conv. iv. From his point of view 
Noblesse oblige might have been taken as their motto. Comp. Litta. s. v. 
MaJasiina, 

180 The construction of the line is ambiguous and the meaning uncertain. 
The " guilty head " has been taken for Satan as the "prince of this world," 
for Rome, tor the Curia Romana, for Boniface VIII., tor the Emperor, who 
was negligent of his duties. On the whole, die reference to the Pope seems 
moat probable. Dante will not sacrifice his principles to his compliments 
and SMkes it a chief point of praise that the Malaspini are good and nobl^ 
in spite of being Guelphs, duit they are the exception which proves the 
rule. 
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And he: '^ Now go; for ere the sun shall stay 

Seven times at rest in Aries' bed again. 

Which he with all his four feet holds in sway, "* 
This, thine opinion courteous, in thy brain 

Shall be as to its centre riveted 

With firmer nails than speech of other men. 
Unless the course of justice stays its tread." 



CANTO IX 

Tke fHsion of the EagU — Tke Dream Jounuy — The Vtsum 
ofLucia-^Tke Sttu of the Portal of Purgatory — The Seven 
P*i^The Gold and Silver Keys 

She who of yore shared old Tithonus' bed. 
On the far Eastern gallery grew white. 
As from her sweet friend's arms her steps were led : 

IM At Easter x^oo the sun was in the sign of Aries (/T. i. 38). Within 
seven years from that date (the Canto was obviously written alter xjot), 
Dante would know from experience the lai^e-hearted hospitality of the 
house of Lunigiana. The picture of the four feet of the Ram covering the 
pillow of the Ecliptic is obviously drawn from the star-maps which Uante 
had used in his astronomical studies. 

1 The readings vary between Titone ■> Tithonus, the husband of Aurora, 
doomed to the dreary immortality of perpetual old age, and Titan— the Sun. 
Volumes have been written on its meaning, and even the carefuUv condensed 
summary in Scart. occupies thirteen closely printed pages. With the former 
reading we have a description of the dawn of day, or possibly, assuming 
that Dante followed a me<uaeval legend (Jacop. della Lana). that there were 
two Auroras, the rising of the moon. If we read " Titan, then the concu- 
bine is Tethys, who, in Greek mythology, is the bride of Oceanus, but may 
have been thought of as the concubine of the Sun. Scart,, who adopts this 
reading, takes the "sweet friend" as the Sun, but explains the line as 
meaning that the ocean's gleam of whiteness was " outside his arms," fc, 
that it came from the moon and not the sun. Witte (Z>. ^. L aj) agrees with 
Scart. as to its being the moonrise, not the sunrise, that is punted, laying 
stress upon the fact that an ideal computation of the position of the stars for 
the latitude and longitude of the Mount of Pun;atory would give 9 p.m. as 
the hour of the moon's rising on the Easter Monday of xjoo^ and that at 
8.30 p. M. its glimmer would be seen in the tail of the Scorpion. I mdine to the 
reading " Tithonus," and to the explanation that it was the very earliest gleam 
of dawn, when the Eastern horizon is fointly lit up and the sky is still raright 
with stars. At this hour Daate, who had kept watch till then, fell asleep. 

3 It has been urged that the picture is true of moonlight, scarcely so of 
sunrise. We have the 
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Her brow with many a jewelled star was bright. 

Set in the figure of that creature cold, * 

Which with its tail is nations wont to smite. 

And of the steps where she her course doth hold. 
The night had traversed two, when there we stayed. 
And the third now its wings did downward fold, 

When I, as by my Adam-flesh downweighed, *• 

Conquered by sleep upon the grass reclined. 
Which we all five our resting-place had made. 

It was the hour when swallow to the wind 
Chants her sad songs as morning's dawn draws 

near, — 
Perchance as ancient sorrows haunt her mind, — " 

And when our soul, more alien from the sphere 
Of flesh, and less to rush of hot thoughts given, 
As half-divine looks forth in vision clear ; 

I seemed to see in dreams, as in mid-heaven, 

An eagle hovering with its plumes of gold, ^ 

With wide wings poised to swoop when downward 
driven ; 

"I</'ec Candida cursus^ 
Luna uegiii : splendti iremulo sub lumisu pofUus " 

ofjSn. viL B, 9, not the "j'amgitg ruiescedat radits marg** of IK 35, a6. 
But the first gleams of day that precede the sunrise have often this white, 
cold shining. The steps by which night travels are not hoars but ' ' watches 
of the night, and this brings us to circ. 3 a.m. 

U The disembodied spirits appear as not needing sleep. Adam's nature, 
in Dante (not the taint of onemal sin^ but simply the "corruptible body 
which presseth down the soul," C. xt. 43 ; Ovidi ix. xsX leads him to £sU 
asleep. He could not as yet " watch one hour." 

IS The sleep lasts, according as we assume a solar or lunar aurora, for six 
hours or two or three. Then comes a dream at the hour when dreams are 
true (At. xxvi. 7), when the swallow's plaintive song is heard. The " former 
woes " refer to the transformation of Procne and Philomela as told by Ovid 
{Met. vi. 4X»-676). Dante^ it would seem^ identifies Philomela with the 
swallow, Procne with the nightingale (C. xvii. 19). Ovid, curiously enough, 
in his 

" Quarum petit altera tyivast 
Altera Uda suHt^-^^Met, vL 668), 

seems to leave the question open. 

» The eagle, as the bird of Jupiter, seen from the classical standpoint, 
suggested the story of Ganymede (Horn. //. xx. 333 ; ^n. v. 353). With 
Dante, however, there was another memory, and the eagie recalled the four 
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And I, it seemed, then found me where of old 
Young Ganymede his kindred did forsake, 
Rapt to the Council which the high Gods hold : 

Methought, perchance he on his prey doth break ^ 
Here only as by use, and scorneth quite 
That spoil gained elsewhere he should upward take. 

Then wheeling, as me seoned, a wider flight, 
Like a dread thunderbolt he downward came. 
And snatched me upward to the burning light. ^ 

There seemed both he and I to feel the flame. 
And that imagined lire so scorched, it broke 
Perforce the slumber which my soul overcame. 

Not otherwise, of old, Achilles Woke, 

Turning his opened eyes on all around, ^ 

And knowing not the place that met his look, 

living creatures of Eseldel (i. zo) and St John (Rev. £▼. 7X Perhaps also tke 
Church's hymn on the Evangelist, as symbolised by the eagle — 

" Fclai avis sine meta, 
Qtto mc vaUSf mc prapheta, 
ExHflavit aUius" 

and so became a fit emblem of Lucia (see note on H. il. 97}, as the symbol 
of illuminating grace. Even the Ganymede story is obviously viewed as 
having an allegorical or mystic meaning, and setting forth the rapture of the 
soul to a region above earthly things. 

V Translated into the langtuge of theology, the thought of Dante was 
that the gift of spiritual illumination comes ordinarily (" perchance ") to 
those who have already made some progress in their conversion. Deut. 
xxxii. zo may have stug^ested the imagery. The "fire" was that of the 
empyrean sphere to wmch Dante was now translated \a his vision, as 
anticipating the actual completion of his pilgrimage. 

^ The thought implied is that die rapture involved an element of tenor 
as well as joy for mortal man as yet nnpurified; that, as in Schiller's 
words — 

" SckrecAUck isi es Dtiner WakrhHi 
Steri>Hch€S G^fiUs %u seyn^ 

M The reference is to Dante's favourite, Statius {AckilL L 247-350), and 
the passage is worth quoting, both for its own beautv and as showing bow 
Dante appreciated in others that poetry of childhood of which UbitCamm, 
supplies so many instances (C. xxx. 44, 79 ; /T. zxiii. 38)— 

" Cum putri irenu/acta quiest ocuUque jetc^ttis 
In/kuufn senttrt dienty stuM aert prtmo : 
Qua loca t qui^uctus t uSi Peiion f omnia vera 
Atqu€ igncta vidtt, dubitatque tuytMcere matremJ* 
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What time his mother unto Scyros' ground 
Bore him from Chiron in her arms asleep. 
Whence the Greeks dragged hin^ there in hiding 
found. 

Then I roused me, when fled that slumber deep ^ 

From off my face, and I, in sore affright, 
Was as one chilled with fear, whose blood doth creep. 

Near me my Comforter alone in sight 
Appeared ; the sun two hours had sped his way. 
And my gaze turned where shore and sea unite. ^ 

Then said my Master : '* Cast off thy dismay. 
Sure that thus far a good course is begun ; 
Check not thy powers, but let them have full play. 

Now shall thy steps through Purgatory run : 

See there the high cliff that doth round it go, " 

See where it seems disjoined, the entrance won. 

Just now at dawn before the sun's full glow. 
While sleep was on thy spirit inwardly. 
Upon the flowers that deck the ground below 

A lady came and said, ' Lo ! Lucia I : " 

Let me take him who lieth sleeping there. 
And I will speed him in his course on high.' 

M The pilgrhn's surprise at finding that it was nearly the third hour of the 
day may possibly confirm the view that the opening lines of the Canto 
described the rising of the moon. The solution of the problem is probably 
to be found in the fact that the hymn which the souls were singing when the 
travellen entered the valley of the kings was that of the Compline Service, 
se,, after 9 p.m., that after this the three stars are shining brightly. Thus 
tbore is time for the attack and discomfiture of the Serpent, and then for 
the meetings with Nino and Maiaspina. This would bring us to about 
midnight as the hour when Dante is supposed to fall asleep. What startles 
him and reminds him of Achilles is that he looks out only on the ocean. 
The Wjley with its flowers, the souls of the mighty kings, have all vanished. 
He learns that his vision was a reality ; Luda, his patron saint, who dwells 
with his Beatrice in Paradise, with her nsmem et onuti, has quickened his 
slow ascent. He can enter within the gates of Purgaltory, which he has 
thus reached. I may add to the facts stated in note on H, ii. m, in con- 
nection with Lucia, that one of the churches in Florence that bear ner name 
stands in the Via de' Bardi ; presumably, therefore, in the street in which 
Beatrice's husband lived. This was probably the church in which he had 
eased on his bdoved one as she listened to the praises of the Queen of 
Angels {V, N. c. 5). S. Mary, Lucia, Beatrice, and, I may add, Matilda, 
were indissolubly connected in his thoughts. 
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Sordello stayed, and those good spirits dear: 
She took thee up, and as the day grew bright. 
She mounted, and I too, her footsteps near; ^ 

Then here she laid thee, but first drew my sight 
With her fair eyes, to that gate opened wide: 
Then she and sleep together took their flight." 

As one whose doubting heart, once certified. 

Full soon doth into comfort change his fear, * 

When Truth no more the covering veil doth hide, 

^ was I changed, as though no care were near; 
My Leader saw me, and along the rock 
Moved, and toward the height I followed there. 

Reader 1 thou seett well how I unlock ^ 

My theme's rich stores; then wonder not, I 

If with more art I fertilise its stock. 

So we drew nigh, and in the place did stay 

Where first an opening narrow seemed to break. 
Like passage which through stone walls gives a 

way, * 

A gate I saw, and three steps upward make 
An access to it, each of diverse hue. 
And there a Warder sat who never spake. 

a The line i» full of suggestive assodations. <i) If Luda be tbe earlier 
saint of that name, we remember that she bad torn out her eyes because 
they had given rise to an unholy passion in her heathen lover. (9) As the 
eyes of the " gentle lady " of Cans, ziv. are explained in Conv» iL 16 as 
meaning the demonstrations of philosophy, so here those of Lucia stand for 
the intuitive perception that the \ray of porification is now open for die 
repentant souls. 

70 Like the " whoso hath ^urs to hear " of the great Master Mf«//. xiiL 9X 
the address to the reader, as in ^. iic 61 ; Pttr» x. aa, is a cul not only, or 
<^efly, if at all^ to admire the poet's mastery in thought and speech, but to 
put forth all his power to read the inner meaning which lies bek>w the 
surface of all its outward beauty. 

'^ The entrance to Hell was wide enough {II. v. ao). Here we have the 
'* strait gate and the narrow wav " of Matt. vii. 13. 

'^ For the three steps see 11. 94-ioe. The Warder of the gate is die 
Angel of Pui^atorjr. The sword ^ has been explained as the symbol of 
righteous judgment in general or priestly jurisdiction in particular, or '* the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the Wonl of God " (Eph. vu 17). Possibly all 
three thoughts are fused tc^ether. 
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And as mine eyes gained clearer^ fuller view, 

I saw him seated on the topmost stair, ^ 

With face that did my power to gaze subdue. 

In his right hand a naked sword he bare. 
Which upon us its rays reflected still, 
So that in vain mine eyes oft met its glare. 

" Speak where ye are; and tell me what your will," • 
So he began to speak. " Where is your guide ? 
Take heed lest this your journey work you ill.** 

" A heavenly Lady," then my Chief replied, 
*^ Familiar with these things, but just before 
Said to us, * See the gate, thence pass inside.* ** ^ 

** And may she speed your footsteps more and more ! " 
Began that Warder, with kind speech and fair: 
** Come forward then, and these our steps pass 
o er. 

Thither did we draw nigh, and that first stair 

Was of white marble, polished so and clean, " 

It mirrored all my features as they were. 

SS Tlie qiiestion of the Warder-anfel implies that the souls that came to 
the gate were oommooly brought thither oy the angel appointed for that 
ministry. Here the place of the angel had been taken, m the case of the 
living man, by Lucia, »'.#., by special supernatural illumination. The warn- 
ing uat follows the question was to remind men tluut the work of the soul's 
purification was no fight matter, to be entered on with a light heart. Men 
must coimt the cost, or they would fail in it {Luki xiv. 28-30). The angel 
is, as it were, the confessor of the souls behind the veiL 

M The three steps are probably intended to answer to die three elements 
of penitence, as defined by the Schoolmen — contrition, confession, satisfac- 
tion (Lomb. Sent. iv. x6a)l But, as the elaborated description shows, that 
formula had been received by Dante in all its full significance, (x) The 
white marble in which he saw himself mirrored indicates the self-knowledge 
without which contrition b incomplete, the purity of conscience which can 
recall the memories of past sins without fresh guilt, (a) The dark gloomy 
hue, the broken and rough surface, of the second stair, symbolise the state 
of tne heart as laid bare in confession^ in all its black unrighteousuess. (3) The 
crimson hue of the porphyry is, m like manner^ the fit emblem of the 
charity which is the spring of all true works of satisfaction, possibly also of 
the " blood of price ' shed upon the cross, blood whidi was thought of 
partly as an expiation for the sins of the world, partly as the outward token 
of a burning and consuming love. Lastly, the adamant (not " diamond ") 
threshold upon which the angel was seated^ represents at once the rock* 
foundation of the Church's power to pardon, and the^ firmness of soul 
required in the confessor who is the instrument by which that power is 
exmsed. 
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The second darker than dusk perse was seen, 
Of stone all rugged, rough and coarse in grain, 
With many a crack its length and breadth between. 

The third, which o'er the othen towers amain, ^ 

Appeared as if of fiery porphyry. 
Like blood that gushes crimson horn the vein. 

On this, his two feet firnily fixed, saw I 
God's angel, seated on the threshold stone. 
Which seemed a rock of adamant to the eye. ^ 

O'er the three steps my Guide then led me on. 
With all good will, and said, ** Now humbly pray 
That bolts and bars to us be open thrown.'' 

Then prostrate at the holy feet I lay: 

Mercy I begged, and opening of the gate, ^ 

And thrice I smote aiy breast in contrite way. 

Then on my brow he did delineate 

With hissword's point, seven P's, and said,'* When there 
Thou go'st within, cleanse these wounds obstinate." 

Ashes or earth dug out, left dry and bare, ^ 

Would of one colour with his garments be, 
And from beneath them he two keys did bear. 

Of silver one, of gold the other key; 

First he the white, and then the yellow plied 
Upon the door, and thus he gladdened me* ^ 

IW The custonuurv ritual of penitents on earth, the act of fnrostration at 
the feet of priest or bishop, die trnple smiting on die breast (LnAe xviii. i^ 
representing the threefold sinsof thoaght, word, and deed(2>. CA.u. 1^93, 
15Q8X is transferred to the penitence completed oh the Mount of Purification. 

u9 The seven P's (J^teeata) stand for the seven deadly sins of the 
mediaeval system of penitence, which are purified in the seven circles of the 
Mount — Pnde, Envy, Anger, Sloth, Avance, and its opposite ^t kindred 
sin. Prodigality {H. vii.)i Gluttony, and Lasciviousness.^ It will be noted 
dut the classification differs from thi^ given in H.^ ai., the latter being 
more the poet's own deduction from the ^reat principles of ethics as laid 
down by Aristode and developed by Aquinas^ the former that which was 
authoritatively laid down in the Church's discipline of confession. In the 
one case, the classification was determined from the standpoint of guilt and 
punishment ; in the other, from that of possible discipline and amendment. 
Comp. Witte's essay on Dante's SiituUn System in JD. F, ii. zix-x6o ; Oium^ 
pp. 09-zot ; D. C. J4. s. V. PtniUnce ; Chaucer's Person^s Tale. 

U8 The key of gold represents the authority of the Church as absolving 
sin, its power to absolve coming from the '* precious blood " of Christ (i Pet, 
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** When either of these keys in vain is tried 
So that the lock it turns not readily/' 
Said he to me, *' this door will closed abide. 

Costlier is one, the other bids us ply- 
More art and skill ere through the wards it 

turn, 
For this is that which doth the knot untie. 

From Peter hold I them; from him I learn 
Rather to ope in error than to close, 
If only at my feet men kneel and mourn." 

And then the sacred door he open throws. 
Saying, ^' Enter in, but also take good heed: 
He is cast forth who looks back as he goes." 

And when upon their hinges did recede 
The swivels of that consecrated door, 
That are of metal, loud, and strong at need. 

Not with so sharp a note, or deep -toned roar, 
Tarpeia opened when from it was ta'en 
Metellus, and it stood with emptied store. 

L x8) ; diat of silver, requinng mora skill in its appUcadon, is the con- 
fessor's disoemment, distingubhuig the kinds and degrees of an and the 
apprapriale diseipUne for each. Both are required for the pardon and puri- 
TOation of the penitent, but the latter comes first in order of application. 
In the exercise of thejpower committed to it the Church leans to mercy 
rather than severity. Tne possibility of errcnr in the angel rises from the 
fiwrt that he is thoti^t of» not, so to speak, in his angelic nature, but as the 
lepiesentative of the pritatly confessor. 

UB The wanning is wbstiuitiipdly the same as" that of Luke ix. 69, xvii. 32 ; 
H^, vi. 4. It also is obviously addressed, not to souls in Purgatory, but 
to die penitent who willingly anticipates on earth the work of discipline and 
purification. 

IM The special term used for gate {regge) seems to have been applied 
technically to the entrance into the part of the church, the porch or narthex, 
which, as in the ancient basilicas, was set apart for penitents {ScartX 

IM Lncan (iii.^54)is sdll present to the poet's mind. Csecilius Metellus 
was guardian of the public treasure whicn was kept under the Tarpeian 
fock. When Ctesar crossed the Rubicon and marched on Rome, he com- 
pelled Metellus to surrender it, and dien 

*' Tunc rupes Tarsia sonat, magnoqu* reclustis 
TtttatHT stridors forts,'* 

DoM the creaking of the hing^ imply that thev were rusty through long 
disuse t that penitential discipline and tne art of the wise confessor and guide 
gf souls w«re becoming obsoletct Gomp. C. z. 2 ; //^. L 63. 
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At the first thunderous peal I turned again. 

And TV Deum laudamus seemed to hear, ^^ 

In voices mingled with melodious strain : 

And what I heard upon my mind did bear 
Such impress as it oft is wont to take, 
When men their singing with the organ share. 

For now were heard, now not, the words they spake. ^*' 



CANTO X 

Thtfrit Circle of the Momtam — The Setdpturts on the Wall 
—The CUwtt'mg of the Proud 

When he had passed the threshold of the gate 
Which souls leave little used through evil lust. 
In that this makes the crooked path seem straight, 

I heard the sound of doors in closing thrust. 

And if towards it I had tamed mine eyes, * 

What plea for pardon of that fault were just? 

We through a rifted rock did upward rise, 

Which now on this side, now o' the other wound. 
E'en as a wave now rushes on, now flies. 

140 xiie great Ambrosian Canticle was the Churdi's hymn of triumi^ant 
joy, suns after victories in war. Here it is the utterance of joy over die 
sinner that repents, and it is sung by those who are alr^:^ some way 
advanced on the same journey as the penitent. Was there in this a re- 
miniscence of a TV Deum sung by Franciscan Friars when Dante was 
admitted as a member of the Tertiary Order T (^. xvi. xo6.) In any case, 
we may trace in II. 143, 244, the memory of Te Veum* heard in the nave of 
Italian churches before or after the exile. It was, we may note, always 
sung at Matias, and in Dante's mind would be associated with Ihe conver- 
sion of Augustine, who, alone or with Ambrose^ was its tiaditional author 
(Z>. C, A. li. 1050). 

3 The " evil lust " is that which is turned away from God as the true 
Supreme Good, and fixed on the seeming good of the world. In most men 
that lust is dominant, and therefore it is true of the gate of penitence that 
" few there be that find it." See note on C. ix. 136. 

^ The meaning of C. ix. 131 is not forgotten. Probably Lot's wife and 
Oipheus mingled in Dante's memwy as warning instances. 

"< The undulation is not that of actual motion, but the winding sinuosity 
of the narrow, almost zinag padi. We have, as in C. iii. 49, a reminiscence 
of Alpine travel, possibly, as suggested by Mr. Douglas Freshfield, an 
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PURGATORY canto x 

** Here must some little «rt with us be found," " 

Then said my Leader, *^ that we take the side 
Now here, now there, where the road windcth round." 

Our footsteps thus with slower speed were plied. 
So that the waned orb of the moon had gone 
Within its lowly couch again to hide, ^ 

Ere through that needle's eye our way we won ; 
But when we reached the open and were free. 
Where the mount backward piles itself in one, 

I, worn and weary, — doubting, I and he 

About our way, — ^we then to halt were fain * 

On a broad ledge more lone than deserts be ; 

And from the rim which doth the void contain. 
On to the foot of that bank's soaring height. 
Three human forms the measure would attain ; 

And far as eye of mine could wing its flight, * 

Now on the right flank, now upon the left, 
The same this cornice seemed still to my sight. 

By not one step had we our station left 

When I the bank that went around did see, 
Which had us of all power to mount bereft, *^ 

expert in such matters, of travels in the Adige valley, among "limestone 
crags with dolomite characteristics." lliey must be climbed by long slopes 
of broken unstable boulders, or by chimneys which onistantlv bend or shift. 
What Dante fixes on is their frangibility. They are^ treacherous, and the 




its asanbolicsd significance (Matt. xix. 04 ; Mark x, 95; Luc. xvii. asX 
Students will remember that that name was applied also to the narrow gate- 
way of an Eastern city, through which no beast of burden could pass. 

•ly Another vivid recollection of dolomite experiences. To be weary, and 
not to know the way, what was this but a parable of die first stages of the 
penitent's progress. From the narrow path they emerge upon an even 
suriace, a cornice, as it were, about eighteen feet m width. Tne term, now 
familiar to all Riviera travellers^ is applied constantly to the texraces of the 
Mountain (C xi. 29, xiii. 4, xvii.' 131, et al,). Along its rock-wall are seen 
the sculptures in relief, such as Dante may have seen in the cathedrals of 
Italy or France, and which he describes, as with a prophetic idealism of the 
possibilities of that art, as furnishing, no less than painting, the Biblia 
pauperutn for those who could read no other. It is, perhaps, significant, on 
the s€£mnts irritant anifnos principle, that the penitent's instruction begins 
with uiese object'lessons. 
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PURGATORY camtox 

Of marble white, and so adorned to be 
With sculptures that not Polyclete alone. 
But Nature's self had owned its victory. 

The angel who to earth the news made known 

Of peace that man had wept for many a year, * 

And Heaven long barred and closed had open thrown, 

Before us stood in sculptured form so clear, 
In attitude that sweetest thought betrayed ; 
That he no speechless image did appear. 

One could have sworn that he his Avt said, ^ 

For there too in clear imaged form was She 
Who turned the key that high love open laid ; 

And on her mien, as written, one might see 
« Ecci Ancilla Dei,'* full as plain 
As figures that in wax imprinted be. ^ 

^' Let not one spot thy mind so long detain," 
Said my sweet Master, who upon that side 
Had me which doth in man the heart contain. 

Wherefore I turned my gaze, and so descried, 

In rear of Mary, there towards my right, • 

Where he stood who was acting as my Guide, 

Another tale engraved on that rock's height. 
Wherefore, past Virgil crossing, near I drew. 
Till full and clear it stood before my sight. 

8S Polydetus, the Greek sculptor (/f. B.C 480), spedallv fiunoiis for a 
colossal statue of Juno in the Temple of Argfos. Dante had probably read 
of him in Pliny {N. H, xxxiv. 8). A characteristic story is told of him 
which may have seemed to him a commentary on the Lasda dir Itgtnti of 
C. V. 13. He made one statue entirely by himself. Anodier, of ue same 
subject^ as amateur critics advised. He exhibited the first, and all admired 
it ; while the critics themselves abused and despised the second i^SKan, y. ; 
H. xiv. 8X The thought that art could excel Nature indicates the idealism 
of the poet who was also an artist. 

S* We are in the region where the proud are cleansed, and the subjects 
chosm are object-lessons in humility; tlM Annunciation, the Scot AndllM 
Deit expressed, like the Avt of the angel, in attitude (jAtke i. 98-38), being 
tak«i as the utterance of a supreme submission to the IMvine Will. 

BB The scene rei»«sented is the transport of the ark from the house of 
Obed-edom, the special point in it being ue humility of David as contta^ed 
with the pride of Michal (9 Sam, vi. 90-93X There is, however, in L 57, a 
ride-glance at the history of Utsah (9 Sam. vi. 7X as a warning against all 
intrusion into an office not (me's own, against all usniped authonty, whether 
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There in the marble's self there sculptured grew * 
The car and kine that bare the holy chest. 
Which o'er tasks self-assumed its terrors threw. 

In front appeared a crowd that onward pressed. 

In seven full choirs, who sense and sense made foes ; 
This " Yes, they sing," and that did *• No " attest. * 

So too the smoke that f^om the incense rose, 

Which there was imaged, made the nose and eyes 
Conflict, and so to " No *' and " Yes " dispose. 

Before the blessed ark in humble guise 

The Psalmist went, and with his loins girt, leapt, ^ 
More than a king, and less, before mine eyes. 

And on the other side, her station kept 
At palace window, Michal on him gazed. 
Like woman who for scorn and shame has wept. 

From where I stood my feet I forward raised ^ 

To scan more near another history. 
Which behind Michal in its whiteness blazed. 

There was wrought out the glory great and high 
Of that great Prince of Rome whose excellence 
Moved Gregory to his great victory, * 

(To Trajan, Emperor, I this praise dispense) 
And a poor widow stood beside his rein 
Bowed down by many a tear and grief intense : 

And round about him, seemed it thronged by train 
Of mounted knights, and eagles all in gold, ^ 

In the wind fluttering, glittered clear and plain: 

on the part of pope or emperor or king. Comp. the Epist. to the Italian 
Cardinals, x. 

■0 The **s€WH choirs" of I«evites, which do not appear in the A. V. or 
Hebrew, are taken from the Ftf^, of s Sam, vi. 12, which follows the 
LXX. and sapra^ with JoB^>h.(^M/. vii. f). Lines 60-63 are noteworthy as 
embodying the idea of the highest possibilities of art. 

7B The stray of Trajan ana the widow is told by Dio Cassius (ix. ^), that 
of Gregory in connection with it by Joann. Diaconus (yiia Grt^, iv. 44). 
It is quoted by Aquinas as from Joann. Damascenus {Summ, iiL, Sup//. 
79f 5)* occurs m the Gesta RomoH. f. 87, and was among the most popular 
of medisBvai legends. It is quoted, #^., in Pi4rs PUntmtan, 6854-^. Pri- 
marily, of coone, it occupies a place here as an example of humility in one 
who stood at the highest point of earthly greatnessi pot the reference to it 
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It seemed among them that sad woman told 
Her tale, ** My Lord, let me thy vengeance call 
For my son's death, that turns my heart's blood cold.*' 

And he replied: *' Wait thou till it befall * 

That I return ; " and she, ** Nay, good my Lord," 
Answered, as one with grief impatient all, 

"If thou return not." , . . "Who succeeds," his word 
So ran, " will do it for thee." She : « The good 
Of others will not help, thine own deferred." ^ 

Then he: " Now rest thou in more cheerful mood; 
I, ere I stir, at once the right will do; 
So justice wills; me pity hath subdued." 

He to whose vision nothing comes as new 

Wrought by his skill this language visible, " 

Most strange to us, for here nought like we view. 

And while with great delight my glances fell 
On these fair emblems of humility. 
That for their Maker's sake were dear as well, 

" See on this side (with few steps pass they by)," ** 
Murmured the Poet, "people manifold: 
These will lead us to stairs that rise on high." 

Mine eyes, which still were eager to behold. 
And see the strange new things that they desire. 
Were then not slack to turn as I was told. ^ 

in Par. xx. 44, 106, seems to show that it was a tale that Dante loved to 
dwell on as an instance of the Divine compassion flowing out beyond its 
ordinanr limitations. 

M The poet seems to have remembered that, though an ideally i>erfect 
sculpture vai^ht express a given emotion as adequately as language, it was 
scarcely possible that it should represent a dialogue, and therefore ascribes 
it to the Supreme Divine Artist, who could make even speech visiUe as well 
•s audible, and so create a "new thing " for the souk of men to wonder at. 

101 We note the significance of the fiact that those who have soiuht the 
highest places on earth occupy tbe lowest circle of the Mount of Punncatioa 
before the^ hear the call which bids them go up higher. 

"^^ As m C. iz. 65, xxiv. 59, we have an instance of self-analysis, and 
Dante recognises the eager desire to investigate new phenomena as eminently 
characteristic of his own nature. But for himself and for his readers there 
is yet another thought The spectacle of the sufferings that are i^;»pointed 
as the discipline of the evil which is not incurable ought not to deter men 
from seeking diat discij^line. They are to look beyond them to what follows 
{Rom. viii. xSX to the judgment of the great Day, beyond which, at the 
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PURGATORY canto x 

I wish npt, Reader, that thoa should'st retire 
From thy good purpose when thou art made sure 
How God doth payment of thy debt require. 

Heed not the form of pain that sins procure; 

Think of what follows; think if worst should be, **• 
Beyond the Judgment it shall not endure. 

Then I began: "O Master, what I see 
Towards us moving, persons do not seem; 
Yet what I know not; clear sight faileth me." 

And he to me: " The grievous lot, I deem, "• 

Of this their torture bows them to the ground; 
So that at first mine eyes sought clearer gleam. 

But fix thy gaze; so may such search profound 
Reveal what cometh there beneath yon stones; 
There canst thou see by what weight each is 

bound." »> 

O ye proud Christians, sad and weary ones. 
Who, weakened in the vision of your mind. 
Place your blind trust in course that backward runs ! 

Perceive ye not we are of worm-like kind. 

Born to bring forth the angel butterfly, "■ 

That soars to Judgment, and no screen doth find? 

Why doth your soul lift up itself on high ? 
Ye are as insects yet but half complete. 
As worms in whom their growth fails utterly. 

worst, they cannot pass (MatL xxv. ^, 41! The discipline here, as through- 
oat| is specially appropriate to the sin. Those who had lifted themselves 
up in pnde are constrained to an enforced humility of attitude, and through 
that pass to lowliness of mind. 

130 The readings vary : JVitVcAiaB laments, and /icdifa cheats, i.e., smites 
on his breast, ^ 

IM The similitude embraces both the littleness and the greatness of man's 
nature. Man is but as a worm (Joi xxv. 6 ; Ps. xxii. 7 ; /ioi, xli. xA but 
within the worm there is hidden the "angelic butterfly" of the soul, the 
Psycks of which the body is the sheath, and which must one day meet, 
without defence or screen, the severity of the Divine Judge. The thought 
may have been suggested by the appearance in ancient monuments of the 
butterfly as the symbol of tne soul, known in Greek by the self-same name 
(MfiUer, ArcA. d. Kunst. pp. 39X-399). 

ISS Dante's use of the plural enUmata, instead of tntomaj for " insects," 
is R lair measure of his knowledge of Greek. Through lexicons, or othcx- 
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As to give roof or ceiling betring meet, ^ 

As corbel fixed, a form is often seen. 
Of which the knees up-thrust the bosom meet. 

And by its pain untrue gives true pain keen 
To him who on it looks, so these I saw. 
With good heed gazing on their act and mien. 

True, their cramped limbs did each to other draw. 
As they upon their back bore more or less. 
And he who most of patience owned the law 

*' I can no more,'* seemed crying in distress. 
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CANTO XI 

TAe Ltnes Frtiyer^Tke Proud^Odirisi rf 4gMh— 
PrcvatzoM SaJvumi and Others 

*• Our Father, Thou who dwellest in the Heavwi, 
Not bound by space, but by love more intense. 
Which Thou unto Thy primal works hast given, 

wise^ be had met with the word eHtoma.wad took it £x a neuter siogulari 
forming its plural after the pattern of " dogmata.** 

UO Xhe aescriptioD may have been suggested by the gioCesqae corbeb 
and gargoyles of almost any mediaeval cathedraL Ampere (p. S57) notes 
the fact mat caryatides appear as supporting the roof of the Liggia dti 
Lansi at Florence ; but that is, if I mistake not* of later date. 

138 Xhe words bring before us the extremest limit of endurance. The 
suffering varied according to the guilt of the sufferers, but where it was most 
acute and borne with supremest patience {pasienza seems to unite both 
meaningsX act and look bore witness that the soul could bear no more. 
That was the lesson of extreme humiliation to be learnt by those who in 
their lifetime had thoujg;ht that there was no limit to their pride. 

^ The paraphrase ofthe Lord's Prayer with which the Canto opens conies 
with a special significance as part of the discipline of the proud. They 
have to become as little children {Afatt. xviiL 3[), and to learn their Pater- 
nosier once again in all the fulness of its meamng. On two other grounds 
also it claims a special notice — (i) in the contrast between its exceeding 
beauty and the jejuneness of the apocryphal paraphrase which has been 
a5cril>ed to Dante (given in vol. ii.); (2) as showing how the prayor was 
interpreted by mediaeval theologians, and with what thoughts Dante himself 
prayed it 

3 The thought was at once biblical (z K. viii. 97^ and scholastic (Aquin. 
Summ, i. 9, xoa, 4). Dante returns to it in Par. xiv. ^. The woids that 
follow are meant to reconcile the apparent localisation Implied in the words 
"whidx art in Heaven" with the meUphydcal conception of the In&iite 
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Praised be Thy Name and Thine omnipotence 

By every creature, as 'tis meet and right ■ 

To render thanks to Thy sweet effluence. 

Upon us may Thy kingdom's peace alight. 
To which we cannot of ourselves arise, 
Unless it come, with all our reason's might. 

As of their will Thine angels sacrifice " 

Make to Thee, while their lips ' Hosanna ' say, 
So may men offer all their will's device ! 

Our daily manna give to us to-day. 

Without which whoso through this desert drear 
Journeys, goes back, though pressing on his way: " 

And as the trespass we from others bear 

We forgive "each, so, Lord, do Thou forgive 
Of bounty, nor to count our merits care. 

and OmnifiresenL God is there, in the empyrean sphere of perfect peace, 
not by local limitation, but because His love is manifested most m the 
heavens, which, with the angels as their inhabitants, are the " first works" 
of His creative power. 

A The " effluence " (Ital. vafore, from the description of Wisdom in die 
Vul^. of Wisd, vii. as, as the "va^or virtuiit JDet**) is that of the Love 
manifested in creation ; LXX. eives drfilf . 

7 The insertion of "peace is emmently characteristic. The Epistle 
which bears the name of Fra Ilario is now commonly rejected as spnrioos, 
but in its statement that, when Dante was questioned at the monastery of 
II Gmtvo as to what he sought, his answer was ** Peace, peace," there is 
probably the echo of a fact. Here he lays stress on the &ct that it must 
^*e^m€ to men ; that no intellect, however lofty, can otherwise attain to it. 

10 Xbe Httven in which the will <^ God is done is not the material 
heaven in which that will reigns as law, but that of tlie angelic orders. As 
spiritual beings^ their obedience is the obedience of will, and in their 
hosaimas of praise and their ministries they ever offer up die sacrifice of a 
wiU pofcctly at one with God's ; and this, though in men the sacrifice may 
not be^ even in the holiest, without some sense of struggle (*' Not as I will, 
but as Thou wilt," Matt, zxvL 39), is the pattern to wnich we ivay to be 
conformed. 

K With all the deeper and devouter thinkers of Christianity, Dante inter- 
prets the "daily bread," not of "common food," but of the spiritual 
"manna," the bread that "cometh down from Heaven" (John vi. 50X 
Only in that sense, indeed, could the words have any meaning as spoken by 
the souls in Purgatory. The "^anem supersubstaniialem of tne Vu^. 
of Matt. vi. IX was probably in his mind, striking the keynote of his inter- 
pretation. The thought of the "manna" naturauly suggests the "wilder- 
ness " of L 14. Without the strength for progress whicn that bread gives 
onr motion is necessarily retrograde. Comp. i Kings x\x. 7. 

18 We are to forgive those wno wrong us without thinking of their merits. 
Only on that ground can we pray that God will not take our merits as the 
measttre of His pardon. 
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Our virtue, which so soon doth harm receive. 

Put not to peril with our ancient foe, *° 

But from his evil sting deliverance give. 

This final prayer, dear Lord, from us doth flow, 
Not for ourselves, for we no longer need, 
But for their sakes whom we have left below." 

So praying for themselves and us *God speed!' ^ 

Those souls went on their way beneath their 

weight. 
As oft in dreams such evil fancies breed; 

Round still and round, in anguish disparate. 
And wearied all, along the bank they wound. 
Purging the darkness thick of Earth's estate. ^ 

If there for us such pleadings aye abound, 
What here for them may those or do or say. 
In whom the blest root of good-will is found ? 

Well may we help them wash those stains away. 
Which they bore hence, that so, made clean and 

free. 
Up to yon starry sphere they take their way. 
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90 The paraphrase has the interest of showine that Dante followed the 
Schoolmen and Fathers— and they were many^-wno saw in the Greek of the 
Lord's Prayer, as the "Revised FerstCH** has doae, the meaning^ ''Deliver 
us from the Evil One," 

92 The souls that were waiting for admission to Purgatory were still 
subject to temptations (C. viii. 08). Once within the gates and me Tempter 
ceases to have any power to nurt them. For them the last clause is an 
intercession for those left on earth. In all that follows, as in what goes 
before, we have to remember that the sin of pride was that which Dante 
recognised as his own besetting temptation (L 73, C. xiii. 136). He had 
found in the Lord's Prayer that which was the most effective dutxm 
against it. 

^ The actual burdens of life were too feeble for the comparison 
which Dante sought, and he has to fell back upon what has been 
called the tncuittSj the nightmare sense of a crushing and overwhelming 
weight, more poetically, in German, the AlpdrUcken, which men fed in 
dreams. 

^ The thought is an echo of Aug. in Ps. vi., " VideU fitmum superUee 
similentt ascendentem^ iumescenientt vanescentem.'* 

81 The thought expressed is that of mediaeval theology. Not only the 
souls in Paradise, but those in Purgatory, pray for those they love on earth. 
How much more should those on earth, who can not only pray, but offer the 
sacrifice of the altar and their deeds of mercy as prevailing pleas, be eager 
to intercede for them? (Aquin. Summ. P, iii., Suppi, 76, 9.) 
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PURGATORY canto xi 

^* Ah, 8o may justice soon and charity 
Disburden you, that ye with wings may move 
That shall uplift you where ye seek to be ! 

Show us which path towards the stairs will prove ^ 
The shortest way; if there be more than one. 
Then that which slopes less steeply from above: 

For he who comes with me is nigh undone 
By Adam's flesh, wherewith he stands arrayed. 
And 'gainst his will, with laggard steps goes 

on." « 

The words that were to this in answer said, 
Which he had spoken whom I came behind, 
The quarter whence they came but half displayed. 

Bat this was said: ''Ye on the right shall find. 
If ye come with us, pass accessible, ^ 

Where living man his way may safely wind; 

And if this stone were not a hindrance fell. 
Which on me lies to tame my stiff neck's pride. 
And me to keep my face down doth compel, 

Him, who yet liveth and his name doth hide, "' 

I fain would see, — perchance, a well-known face, — 
Whose heart would pity for my woes provide. 

A Latin was I, of great Tuscan race, 
Guglielm' Aldobrandeschi called me son; 
I know not if his name your memory trace. ^ 

" Virgil, representing human wisdom, has no adequate experience of the 
processes of spiritual purification, and has to apply to those who have^ been 
taught by experience, which, of all the ways of conquering pride, is the 
least difficult for human weakness. As the sequel shows, that way is found 
in discerning the consequence of that sin as seen in others, and so learning 
partly by example, partly by sympathy. 

.K The first speaker is Omberto Aldobrandeschi, Count of Santafiore (C. 
ri. Ill]), in the Maremma of the Siennese temtory. The family were 
Ghibellines, took part with Henry VII., and fought under Uguccione della 
Fag^ttola at the battle of Montecattini (Fill vi. 71, ix. 47). Here the 
special sin was the pride of ancestry. For a fuller treatment of that vice, 
see Conv. iv, and tlie Cans, which it expands. The Counts of Santafiore 
were in perpetual conflict with Sienna on questions of jurisdiction. The 
Siennese invaded the castle of Campagnatico, and Omberto was killed in a 
sortie, or, according to another account, murdered in his bed by assassins 
^iho had been hired by the Siennese authorities (Murat. xv. 98). 
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My ancient blood and brave deeds nobly done 

By my forefathers, me so haughty made, 

That I forgot our Mother is but one, 
And towards all men such proud scorn displayed, 

I died through it, as all Siennese know, ^ 

And every child in Campagnatic glade. 
Omberto I ; nor did that pride work woe 

To me alone, but all my kindred too 

Into sore trouble it had power to throw. 
And here this weight must needs my pride subdue '^ 

So long, until that God be satisfied. 

Here *mong the dead, since life failed that to do,*' 
I, as I listened, bent, my face to hide. 

And one of them, not he who to us spake. 

Writhed 'neath the weight to which his limbs were 
tied ; ^ 

He saw me, knew me ; from his lips there brake. 

As he did strain his eager gaze, a cry. 

While I, all bent, with them my way did take. 
•* Art thou not Oderisi ? ** then said I, 

" The pride of Gubbio, glory of that art * 

In Paris known as limner's mystery ? " 
" Brother," said he, " more pleasure gives the chart 

Which Franco of Bologna now doth paint : 

His now is all the honour, mine but part ; 

78 The attitude is not merely that of attention, but expresses the poet's 
consciousness that he himself was a shsurer in the sin. Of that nnde of 
ancestry, mingled with the feeling that it was a weakness, we find traces 
even in Par. xvi. 1-3. 

79 The next speaker illustrates another form of pride, that of art, and in 
so doing brings before us the Origims of the earlier renaissance. Oderisi 
of Agubbio (^. circ, 1370-90), in the duchy of Urbino, was famous as a 
painter of mmiatures in MS. ornamentations at Bologna and Rome, where 
he worked for the Pope, and, according to one account, was the teacher of 
Cimabue at Florence. In the mention of " illuminating," as the special 
term used at Paris (the Italian verb was mintare, from ntinium = a red 
pigment ; hen(» also "miniature") we have probably another reminiscence 
of^ Dante's residence in that city {Par. x. 136). Phil, quotes from the 
records of the Inquisition at Carcasson in 1308 as the earliest instance of the 
Lat. "tUuminatum*' in this sense. Dante, with the philological tastes 
shown in y. E. i. 9, xo, notes the appearance of a new word. I use the 
word " limner " as derived from illuminart. 
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My courteous praise would have been far more faint " 
Wliile I was living, so by longings made 
For eminence, on which my heart was bent. 

Of that foul pride the forfeit here is paid ; 
Yet had I not attained this place and hour, 
Save that, with power to sin, to God I prayed. ^ 

Oh, empty glory of all human power, 

How little green doth on its height endure. 
Save when dull times that follow darkly lour ! 

Once Cimabue seemed to hold full sure 

His own 'gainst all in art : now Giotto bears •■ 

The palm, and this man's fame doth that obscure. 

Si Franco of Bologna was a painter in the same Byzantine style as 
Oderisi, but was held to have improved on his predecessor. A picture now 
in the Palazzo Ercolani of Bologna is ascribed to him, but its authenticity 
has been questioned (Kugler, Kunst Gnch, 5th. ed. iu 193, Barlow 

(p. 3X6). 

90 <* With power to sin," i.t,^ while stiU living. If there had been no 
such power, there could have been no freedom of the will, and therefore no 
true conversion. 

A Here, also, Dante recognised his own likeness. He had the scholar's, 
the artist* s pride, as well as that of birth. 

93 The thought shows a singular insight into the conditions of human 
£une as far as art is concerned. In a progressive age each artist and 
poet eclipses his predecessor. It is only in a period of decadence that 
men look l»ck upon the past and say that " there were giants in those 

davs." 

M Giovanni Cimabue of Florence (^. circ, X340, d, 1303). Pictures by 
him are to be seen, as they were probably seen b^ Dante, in the churches 
of S. Maria Novella and Santa Croce at Florence^ and in the Upper. Church 
of Assisi, exhibiting the frst traces of liberation from the traditional routine 
of Byzantine art and the conventionalities of that of the illuminators. The 
delij^ht of the Florentines at the first of these showed itself in a solemn pro- 
cession of exuberant joy, which was believed to have made the quarter in 
which the painter lived knowm to all future time as the Boreo AUegri. 
Vasari says that there was in his day an epitaph on Cimabue in me Duomo 
of Florence presenting a striking psurallelbm with Dante — 

Crtdidit ui Cimabos piciurm casira tenure. 

Sic tenuit vious, nunc tenet tutra poH,^Linds, L 340-345. 

But, as the date is doubtful, it is uncertain which is an echo of the other. 

<B The fact that Giotto was in the inner circle of Dante's friends gives 
a qwcial interest to this mention of his name. Bom in xa76 (Vas., but 
others name t36$X ^^ t^^ ^° ^^ Bondone of Vespignano near Florence, he 
began to show his powers of art at the age of ten, while keeping his father's 
flock. Cimabue, struck by seeing a picture of a sheep which he had drawn 
upon a stone, took him as his pupil, and soon, as Dante says, he excelled 
his master. Dante, though older, may have been his fellow pupil, and 
learnt to paint angels (F. N. c. 35) as he painted them. At any rate, his 
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So too one Guido from the other tears 

The praise of speech, and one doth live, perchance. 
Who to drive both from out their nest prepares. 

The world's best fame no higher doth advance ^^ 

Than breath of wind, whose fickle gusts deceive. 
And changing side, leaves name to change and chance. 

What greater glory thine, if age bereave 

Thee of thy flesh, than if thou then hadst died. 
Ere thou thy infant prattling erst didst leave, ^^ 

work connects itself with thepoet's life. In the Bargello of Florence, once 
the Cluipel of the Podestk Palace, there is the picture, discovered under 
many coatings of whitewash in i8^, in which there axe portraits of Dante, 
Brunette Latini, and Corso Donatx. Other pictures are seen in the Santa 
Croce and the Church del Carmine. In the Church of Assisi he completed 
the series which had been begun by Cimabue, and these include notably 
(z) the Marriage of S. Francis with Poverty, of which Dante tells in Par. zL, 
and (2) the gaUiering of the Saint's disciples, amon^ whom, as said in the 
note on If. xvi. zo6, he has introduced his poet-fnend. In the series of 
pictures in the Arena Chapel at Padua, he is said to have been assisted by 
that friend's counsels. Other works were executed for Boniiace VII L, the 
portrait of the Pope in St. John Lateran, and the Nttvicella in St. Peter's 
(probably when Dante was with him in Rome in the year of Jubilee, 1300), 
and Clement V. at Avignon ; and as an architect he left the Campanile at 
Florence as a perpetual inheritance. 

07 The earlier of the two Guides has been commonly identi5ed with 
G. Guinicelli of Bologna (<il 12x6), of whom Dante speaks as his father in 
poetry (C. xxvi. 97X, noblest and greatest among the early poets of Italy 
Kono. iv. 20 ; V. E. i. 15); the later with G. Cavalcante, the poet's personal 
friend {H, x. 58), who was among the men of letters to whom he had 
addressed the first sonnet of the V, N., to whom, indeed, the whole book 
was dedicated. Other names, such as Guido della Colonna (Jl. ctrc. 1250) 
and Guittone of Arezio (C. xxiv. 56, xxyL 124), have been suggested, but on 
grounds that are hardly strong enough to prevail aj^ainst the general 
consensus of commentators. It is scarcely prooable that Dante would have 
used the name Guido for one whom he elsewhere (as above) calls Guittone. 

96 Are the words, like those of H, iv. 102, xxv. 94-97, Par. xvii. zz8, the 
utterance of a conscious estimate by Dante of his own powers f Was he, 
that is, tempted to a boastful pride in the very act of describing its punish- 
ment ? It may be so ; but if so» it is as with a certain ^pave irony which 
claims only the passing glory of an idle day^ and anticipates only, for 
himself as for others, the utter oblivion which time ultimately brings to sdl 
that belongs to the fisishion of the world.^ It is quite as probable, lu)wever, 
that the words may have been written amply as a wide generalisation with- 
out any reference to himself. Comp. C. xzvL 98. 

108 The original gives Pa^^ and dindi as the infantile equivalents for 
]fi«ne and dtnari. The thought is, of course, that the night offorgetfulness 
falls alike on the long life crowned with honours and on that cut short in 
merest childhood. Within a thousand years, a fortiori in that eternity in 
which a thousand years are but as the twinkling of an eye, all wUl alike be 
forgotten. The sphere of 1. zo8 is that of Uie fixed stus, revolving in 
301Q00 years. 
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When thousand years have passed ? Yet that, beside 

The eternal, is as twinkle of an eye 

To sphere that slowest turns where Heaven spreads 
wide. 
Of him who treads before me tardily 

His onward way, all Tuscany did ring; "° 

Now scarce a whisper 'neath Siena's sky 
Is heard, where he was lord, when fate did bring 

Rout on the rage of Florence, then as high 

As now she is in whoredom grovelling. 
Your high repute, as bloom of grass, doth fly, "* 

Which comes and goes, and he doth mar its grace 

Through whom from earth it burgeons verdantly." 
And I to him: "Thy words in my heart trace 

Lessons that humble, and bring low my pride; 

But who is he that in thy speech had place ? " ^* 
•* Salvani Provenzano," he replied, 

" And he is here, because with pride unblest 

He sought to rule o'er all Siena wide. 
Thus is he gone, and wandering knows no rest. 

Since his death hour; such forfeit here is paid "* 

By him who there in daring has transgressed." 

UO As an instance of the tranntoriness of fame, Dante selects Provenzao 
Sahrani» of whom, but for this mention of him, Italy and the world would 
have known scarcely anything. Once he had been chief among the 
Ghibellines, proud and haup^ty. Governor of Siena when the Florentines 
were defeated at Montaperti. In 1369, when ^e Florentines in their turn 
d^eated the Siennese, he was taken and beheaded {Vill, vii. 31 ; Malisp, 
c. 90a). 

U3 The poet's judgment on the recent history of his dty is curiously 
mixed. In the predominance of the Guelphs he saw a time of madness, but 
even diat was a time of greatness as compared with the debasement to 
which she had been reduced by the factions of later years. 

UA The sun to ¥diich the green fprass owes its life dries it up. Time, 
which gives birth to fame, is fatal to its endurance. 

U8 We note once again the tone of penitent confession which militates 
against the assumption that 1. 98 is to be interpreted as a prophecy of the 
poet's own fame. 

19> The question rises out of Belacciua's statement in C iv. 137-135, and 
implies that Salvani had delayed his repentance to the time of death, 
and had not been helped by the prayers of others. How then had 
he come to the first circle of the Mountain when barely thirty years had 
passed f 
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And if each soul remain below," I said, 
"Who waits till life's last verge ere he repent, 
Nor may his upward journey yet be made 

Unless true prayers their gracious help have lent, ^" 
Until he pass the time he lived on earth. 
By what great bounty was he hither sent ? " 

" He, when he lived in state of loftiest worth. 
Of his free will, in fair Siena's plain. 
Stood forth, nor let the sense of shame have birth, ^ 

And there, to free his dear friend from the pain. 
Which wore his life in Charles's prison drear. 
So acted that he trembled in each vein ; 

No more I'll say, and know I speak not clear. 

But those thy fellows soon will thee apprise, ^** 

So that to thee full plain it shall appear: 

This deed released him from those boundaries." 

US^ The answer to the question is found in the fact that in the closing years 
of his life Salvani had made a great act of humiliation, which, in strict 
accordance with mediaeval theology, was accepted as a satisfaction. His 
friend* Vinea or Vinca, who had fought under Conradin at Tagliacozzo 
{H, xxviix. 17), had been taken prisoner by Charles of Anjou, who demanded 
a ransom of ten thousand florins. Salvani, on hearing this, having; no 
money of his own, took his place in the Campo, or Hippodrome, of Siena, 
and begged money for the purpose from all who passed by till he obtained 
the sum required. Chsurity, in this case, had covered a multitude of sins. 

188 The words, like the memorable lines of Par. xvii. 58-60. lay bare one 
of the keenest wounds of Dante's life. He knew that *' trembling in every 
vein," that sense of humiliation which attended the act of asking alms, not 
as the member of a religious order, but as a oersonal favour (comp. also 
Conv. I. 3X and he had found no friend like Salvani to relieve him of his 
burden. 
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The Sculptures on the Pavemtnt — The Angel of the Second 
Circle— The First P erased 

With even pace, like oxen at the plough, 
I went with that soul in his sore distress, 
As long as my sweet Tutor would allow; 

But when he said, ** Leave him, and onward press; 
For here 'tis good our barque, with sail and oar, ' 
To push with all the strength which we possess,* 

Then, as when men move onward, I once more 
Rose up in body, though my thoughts were still 
Downcast and humble, as they were before. 

I had moved on, and followed with good will ^ 

The steps of my dear Master, and we twain 
Showed how alert we were to climb the hill. 

When he said to me, ^Look thou down again; 
Good will it be, to speed thee on thy way. 
To see what bed doth now thy feet sustain. 

1 The comparison presents so striking a parallelism to Homer (//. xiii. 
704), that, if we had had evidence that Dante had read the Iliad, we should 
have been iustified in treating it as a deliberate reproduction. What is indi- 
cated is, tnat the poet accepts the discipline of humility, and becomes a 
sharer in bearing Oderi^'s burden. 

• The word * •tutor" or ** psedagogue" is probably chosen with a special 
reference to the Vul£^. of Gal. iii. 34. Dante had found in Virgil a " school- 
master" (I give the familiar English because fieuniliar) "leading him to 
Christ." 

^ The lesson thus enforced is in accordance with that of all masters of the 
^iritual life. Each must advance as rapidly as he can. The pilgrim could 
not really lighten the burden of his fellow sufferer, and a prolongation of 
outward sympathy mieht delay his own progress. What was needed, and 
what had been actually gained, was humility of soul, not the bodily act, 
whidi was but its outvrard symbol. 

l*-84 The sculptures which represented patterns of humility had been 
uimght, fixed on the rock-wall. Those which represent the punishment of 
pride are appropriately, like monumental slabs placed upon the ground} so 
that men may tread on them. Most of the iostances— Biblical and classical 
examples bemg, as usual, intenningled— tell their own tale. For the primal 

?;lory of Lucifer see H. xxxiv. x8 \ for Briareus, H, xxxi. 98. Thymbraeus 
the guardian deity of Thymbra m the Troad) stands, as in ^n, iii. 85, 
Georg; iv. 933, for Apollo. For the story of Niobe, who^ boasted M;ainst 
La^oira of her beauty, her ancestry, her numerous offspring, see Met, vL 
x8o-3ox. The famous Niobe sculpture, it may be noted, was not known to 
Dante, having been discovered at Kome in 1583. For that of Arachne^ who 
challenged Minerva to a trial of skill in embroidery and was changed mto a 
qnder, see Met. vi. 30-145 ; for that of Alcmaeon, the son of Amphiaraos 
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As oft, that they in memory may stay, 

Over the buried dead their tombs on earth 
What they aforetime were, in form portray, 

Whence ofttimes to our weeping comes new birth. 
Through the sharp sting of poignant memory, * 

Which spurs on none but souls of loving worth; 

So saw I there, but clearer to the eye, 
According to the Artist's skill designed, 
Whatever of path-rim up the mount did lie. 

There I saw him, whom we created find " 

Noblest of creatures, falling down from heaven. 
On one side, as though lightning flash had shined: 

I saw Briareus, by the sharp dart riven 
Celestial, lie upon the other side. 
And in cold death his weight to earth was driven. ^ 

Thymbrseus, Pallas, Mars, I saw beside. 
Armed as of yore around their sire divine. 
Gaze on the limbs of giants far and wide : 

At foot of his great work these eyes of mine 

Saw Nimrod dazed, and looking on the host ^ 

Whose pride in Shinar did with his combine : 

And thee too, Niobe, on that drear coast 
I saw depicted, with thy dolorous eyes. 
With children seven and seven on each side lost ! 

There, on thine own sword fallen, thy form lies, 
O Saul ! as when in death on Gilboa's height, 
That never more knew rain nor dewy skies ! 

O mad Arachne, thou didst meet my sight, 
Half spider now, sad mid the tangled rows 
Of that famed work which wrought thine evil 
plight ! 
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iff. XX. 34), and Eriphyle. who slew his mother after learning that she had 
received a necklace from Polynices as the price of her treachery in dUcloging 
her husband's hidins-place, when he, knowing that the attack of the Seven 
against Thebes would end fatally for him, sought to conceal himself and so 
escape taking part in it (Stat. TAeB. ii. 272 ; Met. ix. 407) ; for Tomyris* 
Queen of the Scythians, who uttered the words quoted as she cast the head 
of Cyrus into a vessel filled with blood {Hirod. L 291) ; for Holofemes 
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O Rehoboam, there thy likeness shows 

No threatening aspect, but, overcome with dread, 
A chariot bears thee, e'er pursued by foes. 

There the hard pavement that our feet did tread 
Showed how Alcmxon made his mother know ^ 
How dear the luckless gauds for which she bled. 

'Twas shown how traitorous sons themselves did 
throw 
Upon Sennacherib, who in worship stood, 
And left him there, as he in death lay low ; 

It showed the carnage and the example crude " 

In Tomyris, when she to Cyrus said, 
"For blood thou thirsted'st, thee I glut with 
blood." 

There too it showed how those Assyrians fled. 
In foul defeat, when Holofernes fell. 
And all the remnant in that slaughter dread. 

In dust and caves I saw Troy's citadel; 
O Ilion, how humbled did appear 
Thy form and features there ensculptured well ! 

What master of the brush and style was there, 
Who traced out every lineament and mien 
Which subtlest genius, wondering, would revere ? 

Alive the living, dead the dead were seen: 
Who sees the truth no better sees than I 
Saw, while my gaze towards the ground did lean. 

Now wax ye proud, and walk with haughty eye, ^ 

Ye sons of Eve, and never bend your head. 
So as to see how ill your path doth lie. 

{Judith xiv. A'-ifi). Troy (1. 6x) was the city, lUon the citadel or rock-fortress. 
Ftutr, (L 933) suggests that Can Grande's picture-galleiy in Verona niay 
have fimiished hints for the suggestive lists of subjects. 

M The two words are used with artistic prednon. The sfyhu was a 
metal instrument wlddi traced the outlines of the iniaglwt afterwards filled 
in with colour by the brush. Here, as in C x. ^7. 60. we have the artist's 
anticipation of a pofect development of art, which snould make it as the 
living counterpart of Nature. 

70 The rest of the induction is embodied in the keen incisive irony which 
was Dante's favourite weapon. 
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O'er more than half the hill had passed our tread. 
And more by far the Sun his course had spent 
Than we with mind engrossed had reckoned, ** 

When he who walked before me all intent. 
Began : ** Now lift thy head ; no time indeed 
Have we to go ; on meditation bent. 

See there an angel who doth quicker speed 

To come towards us ; see, how now doth turn * 
The day's sixth han4maid, from her service 
freed. 

Due reverence let thine acts and features learn. 
That it may please him upward us to guide: 
Think this day's brightness never will return." 

Well knew I now that counsel oft applied " 

To lose no time : in matter such as this 
His words for me no meaning dark could hide. 

Then came to us that Being bright with bliss 
Arrayed in white, a glory in his face 
Tremulous as a star at daybreak is. ** 

He oped his arms, he oped his wings in space. 
And said, *' Come hither, lo ! the steps are 



near; 



With nimble feet ye now may mount apace. 
But few are they who this my summons hear. 

O race of mortals, born on high to soar, * 

Why fall ye down before a little air ? " 

n The sixth handmaiden of the day is the sixth hour, /.^., noon was 
already passed. Two hours and a half had been spent in the region of the 
proud. 

88 It is not without interest to note that the Roman service for the sixth 
hour contains a section ci Ps, cxix., which includes the words " Tetnpus 
/aciendi, Domint , , . ad omnia mandaia tua dirigebar (w. 126, laS). 

^ The angel is the guardian of the second drde and the steep rock-path 
that leads to it. The special description seems taken from Mati, xzviii. 3* 
Mark xri. 5. 

94 Commentators are divided on the question whether the words that 
follow are to be taken as formine part of the address of the angel or as the 
poet's reflection thereon. The " uttle wind " which hinders most men from 
obeying the heavenly call is the *' aura popularise* the breath of fame (C 
XL zooA which has so terrible a fascination for them. 
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He led us where the rock made open door, 

And there he beat his wings my brow upon ; 

Then promised me full safe a journey o'er. 
As on the right, up to the hill, whereon "*• 

Is set the church commanding from on high 

The well-ruled city, easily is won. 
O'er Rubaconte, on the steep slope nigh. 

By means of steps constructed long ago. 

When registers and standards safe might lie, '* 

So with more ease our steps did upward go 

On the steep bank which from the next round 
fell. . 

But the high rock on each side close did show : 
There, as we turned our bodies, with sweet spell 

Beati pauperes spiritu did flow, '"^ 

By voices sung in mode ineffable. 

9S The act implies the obliteration of the first of the seven Ps (C. ix. xia). 
The penitent was at last cured of the sin of pridej which he had recognis^ 
as that which most easily beset him.^ 

lOO The chnrch is that of S. Miniato at Florence, which is ironically de- 
scribed as " well-goTemed." Rubaconte was the bridge now known as the 
Ponte alle Grade, from a chapel on it dedicated to the Madonna delle Grazie, 
bat in Dante's time named after a Podestk who had laid its first stone in 1337 
iVUl, vi. a6 ; Malis^, c. 139). The ascent from the bridge to the church 
has. within the last few years, been modernised, the old steps having been 
rei>laced by a wide stone staircase, with balustrades and landings. The 
" right hand " implies, however, a somewhat different arrangement from the 
present, in which the steps go straight up. 

lOB 'th» line refers to two fiauds which had furnished materials in their 
time for cauus cilibreSt but which it is scarcely needful to retail at length. 
In the one case, an advocate, Baldo Aguglione, a zealous Ghibelline, had, 
in the interest of his client Niccola Acciaioli, erased some entries m the 
public records, by which the latter was involved in a charge of the suborna- 
tion of false evidence {fiino C. L ^3, ed. Z862). In the other, one of the 
citizens of Florence was charged with having falsified the scales which he 
used in selling salt, or, in anomer story^ in the meastu'e in which he sold his 
wine, and so secured a dishonest gam. The words, however, imply the 
prevalence of such frauds, and may, perhaps, be taken generally. 

110 The beatitude appears appropriate to the circle of the proud which the 
pilgrim is leaving, rather than that of the envious on which he is about to 
enter. It hails, as it were, the completion of the first step of the soul's 
purification. Elsewhere (C. xv. 37, xvii. 67, xix. 49, xxii. i, xxiv. 151, xxvii. 
•j), the beatitudes are always uttered by the warder-aneels of the respective 
circles. Here the plural seems to imply (we are not told whose voices were 
heard) that the spirits in the first or second circle, or both, at last joined as 
in chorus. 
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Ah me ! how diverse do these passes show 

From those of Hell ; for here with anthems clear 
Men enter, there with wailing and with woe. 

Up by the holy steps we then did bear, ^ 

And far more easy seemed it then to me 
Than on the plain it did before appear. 

I therefore : " Master, say what burdens flee 
Away from off me, that no weariness 
Comes on me from our prompt activity ? " "** 

He answered : "When the P*s that yet do press 
Thy brow, as half-obliterated shown, 
Like this wiped out, shall one by one grow less, 

Thy feet, to good-will so obedient grown, . 

Not only shall fatigue no longer know, ^ 

But their delight in pressing on shall own." 

Then did I act as men who onward go 

With something on their heads they know not 

what. 
Save that the nods of friends suspicion sow ; 

Wherefore their hands help, searching out the spot, ^^ 
And seek and find, nor will that task forego. 
For which the eyesight's power sufficeth not ; 

And, with my right hand's fingers stretched out, lo ! 
I found but six the letters that erewhile 
The great Key-bearer on my brow traced so : *^ 

My Master looked and met me with a smile. 

lis A reminiscence of many passages in the In/imo^u 2a, iv. 36, 27, v. 
S5, vL ig, vii. s6) ; an anticipation of many in the Puixatorio (see last 
note), 

ii« The reader will note the significance of the &ct that, pride being con- 
quered, it is easier to climb the steep ascent than to walk on the level grotmd. 
The secret of that greater ease is explained in Viigil's answer. Sin is the 
one great impediment In proportion as that is conquered, progress requires 
less effort. ^ Vires acquirit eundo is true of the pilgrim's progress. When 
the victory is complete it will be simply a joy and a delight.^ 
^ 127 Over and above the vividness with which a common incident in daily 
life is described as analogous to a spiritual experience, we have the sugges- 
tive thought that the true humility is unconscious that it is humble. 1l\A 
pilgrim does not know that the " P" of the sin of pride has been erased. 
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The Seamd CtrcU^TAe Envious^TAetr Dheiflhe^Sapia of 

Siena 

We had thus reached the summit of the stair, 
Where narrows yet a second time the hill. 
Which, as 'tis climbed, doth each one's sin 
repair ; 

There also doth a cornice circle still 

Around the slope, as did the former one, • 

Save that more sharply this its arc doth fill. 

Shade there is none, nor sculpture shows thereon, 
So bare the bank seems, so seems bare the way, 
With but .the livid colour of the stone. 

" If here, for souls of whom to ask we stay," i® 

The Poet reasoned, " cause have we to fear. 
Lest this our choice should cause too much 
delay." 

Then turned his fixed eye on the sun's light clear. 
And of his right side did a centre make. 
And round him moved his left as he stood there. ^ 

** O pleasant Light in whom I trust, and take 
This our new path, do thou our footsteps guide, 
As we would guidance here within partake ; 

B We have entered on the cornice of the envious. Its sharper curve results 
fitom the gradual decrease of the diameter of the conical mountain. 

7 The word *' shade" has been taken in many different senses, as that of 
tiees, as meaning: " soul,** as equivalent to an outline or intaglio design. Of 
these, the last b beyond all question the most satisfactory. What is meant 
is, that this cornice had no historical illustrations like those described in the 
tvo previous Cantos. 

9 The *' livid " colour is, as in Ovid's description of the House of Envy 
{^Met. ii. 761-768), the symbol of that sin. 

10 In the first circle the piierims had waited till the souls that were 
joarneying onward had shown them the way. Here it b the doom of the 
envious, who had looked grudgingly on the progress of others, not to move 
onward, but to stand stiu. Virgil therefore does not wait to ask hb way, 
but looks to the Sun, the symbol of Divine illumination, working through 
Nature, the "Light that lighteth every man" {H. i. 17; Par. xxv. 54), for 
gtudance. As it was now afternoon and they were looking southwards, they 
had the sun on their right, and the movement described indicates that they 
tum^ their steps in that direction ; ever to the right in Purgatory, as ever 
to the left in Hell. To look to the sun was in accordance with Cato's 
counsel (C. i. 107). 
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Thou warmest the world, thy beams shine far and wide; 
Unless some good cause bid the contrary, ^ 

Thy rays should ever be our leaders tried." 

What space with us a measured mile doth lie. 
That had we there already travelled through. 
In briefest time, through will's prompt energy. 

And now the sound of souls that towards us flew, ^ 
We heard, although we saw not those who spoke, 
And us, with kindly words, to Love's feast dbrew. 

And the first voice that through the silence broke 
" Finum non habent " said, in clearest tone. 
And passed behind and oft the echoes woke. ^ 

And ere its sound was lost, through distance gone, ^ 
Another passing, " Lo, Orestes I," 
Cried out, and he too stayed not, but went on. 

" O Father," said I, " what means each strange cry ? " 
And as I asked, behold a third did sound, ^ 

And spake aloud, ** Love ye your enemy." 

so The words are sometimes explained as referring to the subjective 
hindrances to inward illumination presented by man's sin and ignorance. It 
is, I think^ more natural to say that they point to a si>ecial revelation of the 
Divine Will, which, when it comes, supersedes the guidance of the light that 
comes through Nature. We may compare Dryden's lines in the RtUgio 
Laidt in which he says of Reason that it "so dies and so dissolves in 
supernatural light." 

^ The voices are those of angels. The special form of the discipline of the 
envious prevents their being instructed by the eye 0« 70), and their meditations 
are therefore guided by what they hear, as inviting them to the table of that 
Love which had been conspicuous by its absence in their lives. 

SB Why was the text chosen for the implied meditation on the sin of envy? 
We must believe that Dante had from it worked out a sermon for himself, 
and the main thought of such a sermon would have been the contrast between 
the satis&ction felt by the envious in the misfortune and shame of othersf 
and the considerate tenderness of the Virgin Mother, who reported the failure 
of the wine at the marriage-feast of Cana {John ii. x-xo), only that the want 
might be supplied before others had discovered it. 

^ The words recall a memorable incident in the friendship of Orestes and 
Pylades, where the latter had feigned to be the former in order that he 
might die to save his friend, while Orestes in his turn came forward and 
proclaimed who he was. iJante had probably read the story in Cic. de 
Amic. 7, to which he had turned for comfort in his great sorrow (Conv. ii. 
13). In that self-sacrifice of reciprocated love there was the truest antidote to 
envy. 

^ Love finds its crown and consummation in the words of the Divine 
Friend (Matt. v. 44). How could one who had grasped those words la their 
fulness envy the small advantages of othersf 
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Then my good Master : ^* In this circle's round 
Is scourged the guilt of envy ; so the cords 
Of that same scourge by love itself are bound. 

The curb must echo with far other words : ^ 

Thou, so I deem, wilt hear it soon, ere yet 
Thou reach the Pass which pardon full affords. 

But through the air gaze thou with nought to let; 
And thou shalt see what folk before us lies, 
And each one close against the rock is set." ^ 

Then wider than before I oped my eyes : 
I looked in front and spirits saw arrayed 
In cloaks that with the rock did harm6nise. 

And when a few steps onward we had made, 

I heard their cry, ** O Mary, for us pray," " 

Cry, " Michael, Peter, yea, and all Saints, aid." 

I deem that on the earth none wends his way 
Of heart so hard as not to thrill with pain, 
Through pitying those who next before me lay : 

For when I did a greater nearness gain, ^ 

So that their acts and mien came clear in sight, 
The heavy sorrow did my sad eyes drain. 

S7 The discipline of the sin of envy begins, like that of the sin of pride, 
with examples of the opposite grace. There must be the stimulation of the 
capacity of loving->the " expulsive and impulsive power of a new affection" 
(jChalmers). On the sin of envy, see C. xv. 49 ; H. vi. 49 ; Par. ix. 127. 
Thz work which complete the cure is found in examples of the malignity and 
punishment of the sin. The " Pass of Pardon " is the place where the second 
' P ' on the poet's brow is cancelled, as in C. xii. 98. The parable of the 
" whip" and the " curb" is given fully in C4mv. iv. 26. 

48 The colour of the stone, it will be remembered, was the livid hue 
proverbially associated with envy (I* 9)* 

BO The prairers are taken from the Litany of Saints, the names of Mary and 
Michael standing in the actual order of the Roman Litany. They, in their 
beatitude, are slurers in a ioy which is not diminished, but increased, by the 
number of those who share it, and the prayer implies an aspirati<»i after that 
element (rf* blessedness. 

W The penalty connects itself with the etymology of imvidia. The sinners 
had looked with an evil eye on the good of others. They are punished by 
the privation of the power to see that good till they have learnt to rejoice in 
it. Thej;>icture of the blind beggars standing at the doors of churches on 
special mdulgence days, common at all times, may have been a special 
reminiscence of the year of Jubilee when Dante was at Rome. 
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PURGATORY canto xiii 

They seemed to me in coarsest sackcloth dight. 
And with his shoulder each the other propped. 
And all leant up against the embankment's height. ^ 

E'en thus the blind, whose means of life are stopped, 
Stand at our Pardons asking alms for bread. 
And one man's head is on another's dropped, 

That pity may in others' hearts be shed. 

Not only at the sound of words they speak, ^ 

But at the sight which no less grief hath bred. 

And as the blind the sun's rays vainly seek, 
So to the souls of whom I spake but now 
The light of Heaven shows but a glimmering streak. 

For thread of iron pierceth every brow, ''* 

And sews their eyes up, as with falcon wild 
Is done, since else its wings no rest allow. 

Cruel I seemed to leave them thus beguiled. 
To gaze on others, yet myself unseen ; 
Then turned I to my Counsel wise and mild. ^ 

Well knew he what the dumb to say did mean. 
And therefore waited not for my demand. 
But said, " Speak thou, with words both brief and 
keen." 

Virgil stood by me on that outer band 

Of the high bank, whence chance of fall is met, •* 
For by no rampart circled it doth stand ; 

On the other side devoted souls were set. 
Who from that suture did such pain endure 
That with the tears forced out their cheeks were wet. 

^ The somewhat cruel custom of thus taming falcons is mentioned by the 
Emperor Frederick in his treatise Dg Artt Venandi (Scart., Phil.). 

7^ One notes the delicate touch of courteous feeling} in itself the very 
(qn>osite of envy. 

SA The tears that flow slowly indicate the difficulty of repentance where 
envy has been the besetting sin. The prayer^ that follows is, in substance, 
that those tears may flow fast and freely, the impediment of the " scum" of 
guilt, which now impedes their vision, being removed. What such souls 
need is the encouragement given by the assurance that the end, the vision of 
the " hi|;h light " of God, is certain, though the dbcipline is slow and painfuL 
The "nver of the mind that flows from the fountain of light will at last 
come in full force to purify and clear. 
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To them I turned and said, " O people, sure • 

To gaze upon the glorious Light on high, — 
The one sole end which doth your aim allure, — 

So may God's grace bid every foul scum fly 

That stains your conscience, and the mind's stream 

flow 
Full clear and limpid through it inwardly ! ^ 

Tell me, for that will dear and gracious show. 
If here dwell soul of Latin lineage, 
For him, perchance 'twere good that I should 
know." 

** O brother mine, each soul its heritage 

Finds in the one true City; thou wouldst say, * 

^ Who in Italia made his pilgrimage.' " 

I seemed to hear this answer some short way 
In front of where I stood, and therefore went 
Where better chance of hearing me had they. 

Among the rest I saw a soul intent; ^^ 

And shouldst thou ask how this I could descry, 
I say her chin, like blind man's, was up-bent. 
Spirit," I said, " who stoop'st to mount on high, 
If thou art she who now did answer give. 
Tell <ne thy name or where thy home did lie." ^" 
I in Siena," answered she, "did live. 
And with the rest my foul life purify. 
Weeping to Him that He Himself may give : 

Though Sapia I was called, yet nought had I 

Of sapience, and rejoiced in others' ill "® 

Far more than in mine own prosperity. 

SB " Latin '* is used here, as elsewhere, in its widest sense, as equivalent to 
Italian 0* 9^)' I'he answer to the question shows that the discipline was not 
in vain. The soul that speaks has risen from the narrow limitations of its 
earthly jealousies to the thought of the citizenship of the heavenly Jerusalem. 
We note the contrast with the ** heavenly Athens " of the CfffW. 

100 We are left to the guesses of commentators as to the history of Sapia. 
Whether the name belonged to man or woman, whether, if the latter, as all 
but one report, she was the wife of Cino de Pigoso, or of the Provenzan 
Salvani of C zii. laz, (J) or^ of Ghinibaldi Saradno of the family of the 
Bigozzi, we are unable to decide. 
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PURGATORY cantoxiii 

And lest thou deem I speak deceiving still. 
Hear if I was as foolish as I tell. 
When my life's arch was sloping down the hill. 

My citizens were joined in battle fell "* 

On CoUe's plain, with many a foe in sight, 
And I prayed God for what through Him befell. 

There were they routed, and in batter flight 
Were turned, and I, beholding that defeat^ 
Felt in my soul an unsurpassed delight, ^ 

So that I upward looked with o'erbold heat 

And cried to God, * Now fear I Thee no more,' 
As did the blackbird for one spring day sweet. 

Peace with my God I sought ere life was o'er. 
Just at the last, nor would my life e'en now ^ 

Be by my penance lessened in its score. 

Had it not been that in each holy vow 
Piero Pettignano remembered me, 
In whom for me a sorrowing love did grow. 

114 Falling back on what Dante himsdlf tells tis, with some additions 
from the commentators^ we learn that Sapia was oast the age of thirty-five 
{H. L i); that the Siennese and other GhibeUines under Salvani were 
defeated by the Florentines at CoUe, a fortress near Volterxa, in 1369 ; that 
Salvani was taken and beheaded ; that Sapia prayed for the defeat of her 
own conntrsrmen, assaming that that was the wul of God; that she rejoiced 
when she saw them routed from the fortress of Colle, and then prayed thus* 
" Now, O God, do with me what Thou wilt, all the ill that Thou canst ; 
now my wishes are satisfied, and I die content" {Btnv.f Scart., VilL 
vii. 31). 

123 The words, more or less analogous to our proverb that " one swallow 
does not nuJce a summer," imply a »ble. A blackbird had found shelter in 
a house during winter. When a fine day came at the end of Jamuary (such 
days are known in Lombardy as giorni della merla), he began to sing out, 
saying to his protector, " Now, master^ I care not for thee, tor the winter is 
past " {Scart.}. The proverb is found m Sacchetti, Nov, 149. 

138 Piero Pettignano was probably of Siena {d, 1269). In his calling of a 
combmaker, firom which he took his name (pettino =s combX he was noted for 
his unusual honesty, and would refund the price if he had sold a defective 
surtide. He'entered the Franciscan Order as a Tertiaryi gained the reputa- 
tion of a saint who wcnrked miracles, and was canonised by the Senate of 
Siena in 1338. A tomb, altar, and ctiariimi were dedicated to him in the 
Church of S. Francis, and his picture is still to be seen there and in other 
churches. Sapia was said to have often given him alms while she lived, and 
he requited her charity by the greater charity of his prayers for her soul's 
peace {Scart,^ PkiL), 
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Bat thou who passest by, who may'st thou be, ^ 

Asking our state, and go'st with open eyes, 
E'en so I deem; and speak'st with breath yet free? " 

'* Mine eyes," I said, ^^ I here shall lose likewise. 
But for brief time, for little the offence 
Which they have wrought by envious jealousies. ^ 

Far greater terror keeps me in suspense 

Of the dread torment working there below. 
For even now I feel that weight immense.*' 

And she: '* Who then up here doth guide thee so^ 
If of retreat thou any hope discern? " ^^ 

And I: **Lo! there my silent escort know. 

And living am 1; therefore ask in turn, 

chosen soul, if thou would'st have me stir 
For thee my mortal feet in yonder bourne." 

^ Ah me ! so new is this that meets mine ear," ^^ 

She answered, '^'tis sure sign God loves thee well; 
Wherefore at times let prayer thy succour bear. 

And by the keen desires that in thee dwell, 
If e'er in Tuscan land thy steps pass through, 

1 ask thee to my kin my praise to tell : ^^ 
Thou wilt find them among that worthless crew 

Who hope in Talamone, and will waste 
More hopes than were to Dian's waters due : 
To greater loss the admirals shall haste." 

Ul It will be remembered tbat Sapia could not see the speaker who 
had addressed her. 

IM The self-analysis b, if I mistake not, of spedal interest. The pilgrim 
knows that he is not exempt from envy, had pternaps felt at least a bitterness 
like that of Asaph when he saw " the ungodly in such prosperity '' (/V. IxxiiL 
9), but ^ur more was he conscious that pride had been his besetting sin. So 
V'iil, (ix. 136) describes him as proud and scornful, eager for glory and popu- 
lar applause, disdaining the converse of all but scholars. 

1^. Shall he ro to the relations of Sapia who were yet living and ask their 
prayers for her r She, in her reply, speaks as feeling that the pity which 
makes the offer will give a power to his ptayers which might be lacking to 
tibosc of others. 

U9 The words are a prophecy after the event, taunting the Siennese with 
the failure of three schemes foe the a^randisement of their dtv. (z) They 
wished to become a commercial power, like Pisa and Genoa, and to construct 
a port near the fortress of Talamone. in the Maremma, not far from Orbitello, 
which they actually bought in 1303 for 8000 gold florins ; but soil and climate 
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PURGATORY canto xiv 

Tke Ceuru oftJk Amo—Guido del Duca-^Renier di Calboli 

'' Who then is he that circles this hill's slope, 
Ere he, by death enfranchised, here hath flown, 
Who at his will doth close his eyes or ope ? " 

*' I know him not, but know that not alone 

He comes ; ask thou, he nearer thee doth wend, ' 
And that he speak, greet him with gentle tone." 

So did two souls, as each to each did bend. 
Hold converse of me there upon my right. 
Then upward turned their face, as greeting friend. 

And one said : " O thou soul, who still art dight " 
In flesh, yet to high Heaven art moving on. 
Of thy great love console us ; tell outright 

Whence thou art come, and who, for thou hast won 
Such marvel from us by this grace of thine. 
As wins a thing that ne'er before was done." " 

And I : ** There flows, where Tuscan slopes incline, 
A stream that springs from Falterona's fount, 
Nor do a hundred miles its course confine ; 

were against them and the plan was abandoned. In 1300, however. Florence 
imported com from Sicily which was unshipped atTalamone(/'A<V.\ (9) The 
abundant supply of water for fountains, such as Fontebranda (/r. zxx. 78) 
and others, led Uie Siennese to Uie belief that there was a subterranean river, 
to which popular legends, starting firom the tradition that a statue of that 

foddess had stood in the market-iuace of Siena, as that of Mars did at the 
*onte Vecchio of Florence, gave the name of Diana, and whidi they hoped 
to utilise in connection with the Talamone scheme. (3) The word " adxnirals " 
has been taken (a) in its ordinary meaning, (3) as applied to the contracton 
or commissioners for the construction of the harbour. For them Sapia 
prophesies that they would lose both^ time and money, probably their lives 
also. Possibly " the admiral of the Siennese fleet " had become a proverbial 
taunt at Florence. We ask^ as we read the lines, whether Dante puts the 
words into the mouth of Sapia as showing that her ruling passion was not yet 
extinct, or whether we are to find in them a conscious or unconscious 
utterance of the temper that rejoices in the misfortunes of others, the 
«rtxa<p«ieeueiaof Greek ethics. The Siennese seem to have invoked him 
more than the people of any other city in Italy. Comp. H, xxuc. xsz-z3a. 

1 The two speakers are Guidodel Duca(l> 8z)and Renier de' Qdboli(l. 88X 
both of Roraagna. They, with ,their eyes closed, have heard the words of 
one who sees and b alive (C. xiii. 143). One of them (!• 4) bas learnt also 
that he has a companion with him. Then, with the upturned look of the 
bUnd, they begin to ask for further knowledge. 
10 The whole Canto appears to have been written in one of the d^rkcit 
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TKis frame I bring from banks that it surmount : 
To tell thee who I am were speech in vain, ^ 

For yet my name sounds not of great account.** 

** If well thy meaning doth a footing gain 
Witkin my mind," then answered me the one 
Who first spake, " thou of Arno speakest plain." 

Then said the other : " Why this mystery thrown * 
By him upon the name that stream doth bear, 
As on a thing too dreadful to be shown ? ** 

And then the shade that did that question hear. 
Thus answered : " That I know not, but indeed 
'Tis meet that valley's name oblivion share ; " 

For from its source, where such full streams proceed. 
In that Alp-range whence is Peloro riven, 
That in few spots it doth that mark exceed, 

hours of Dante's life, when he was most tried by the grief of exile and the 
sense oi baseness and treachery in those around him, perhaps by the utter 
failure of the hopes which had been centred in the success of Henry VII. 
Comp. hb letter to the " tctUstissimi FiorentifUt" written in 13x1 \Fr»t, 
O, M. iii. pp. 45o-j|58)i Tuscany and Romagna are alike hateful to him, 
and he pours out his most scathing philippic upon both of them, making an 
opportunity out of the question which might have been answered in a smgle 
word. 

17 Falterona is one of the highest of the Tuscan Apennines, near the 
borders of Romagna, and within the domains of the^ Counts Guidi. The 
course of the Arno is on its southern dope. The omission of the name of the 
river is explained in II. 95-30. From its source to its mouthy it was as an 
accursed nver. It would be well if its name and place could disappear from 
the map of Italy. We are reminded of the imprecations of Job xviii. 17. 

SI The word "^gyuf " of the original may be a rendering of Lucan (ii. 397). 
Speaking of a district in the Apennmes he says— 

" NuUogue a vniica Ullus 
AUiut intummt proftMtqnt auessit Olym^** 

And in this case it would point amply to height. Another rendering refers 
the word to the character of that part of the Apennines as a watershed, the 
sources of the Arno and the Tiber^ the Lamone, the Savio, and two other 
rivers lying within the compass of eighteen miles. 

S3 The word Alpine {aiperhv) seems used in its distinctive Greek and 
Italian meaning for a mountain below the level of perpetual snow. Pelorus, 
the north-east point of the triangle of Sicily, is thought of as physically a 
continuation of the Apennine range, the last vertebra, as it were, of the great 
backbone of Italy, The tradition that it had been parted by some great 
convuI»on from that chain is embodied in Dante's favourite poets, ^n» iii. 
4x4-4x9 ; LwaHt ii. 437. 
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Down to the point where to the sea is pren 

A due return for what the sky hath drie<i^ "^ 

Whence rivers on their downward course are drsren. 

Virtue her head, as though a foe, must hide» 
Like viper shunned of all, or through ill chance 
Of climate, or by evil custom tried ; 

And hence that wretched vale's inhabitants ^ 

Do in their nature such a change endure, 
'Twould seem they fed, as Circe's visitants, 

Among foul swine, of acorns worthier sure 

Than of aught else that's made for human food. 

At first it creeps with scanty stream and poor, ^ 

Then lower down it finds a currish brood. 

That snarl far more than they have power to bite. 
And turns its face from them in scornful mood. 

w Simple as the physical theory of the rivexs bein^ replenished by the 
evaporation from the sea may seem to us, we note that it was one of the new 
theories in which Dante, as a student of science, prided himself (comp. Par, vu 
on the spots on the moon's surface^ and the dominant mediaeval view, as set 
forth by his master Brunetto in the Tes<»v (ii. 36), was that the rorings fr<MB 
which rivers flow were replenished by filtration firom the sea. uirough iJie 
crevices of the earth. 

S7 The absence oT virtue was the common characteristic of the whole 
valley of the Amo. The inhabitants had lost their true humanity, and were 
bestialisod, like those wliom Circe had transfiormed by her mcantations 
{jBn. vii. 19 ; Horn. O4L x. szoX The various forms of evil are specialised 
in the lines that follow. The passage may have been, in part, based upon 
Dante's favourite Boethius (iv. 3X who compares human vices with the same 
passions as seen in brutes. The swine are me dwellers in the vale of Casen- 
tino, then under the Counts Guidif on whom (lords, or vassals^ or both) 
Dante fixes the brand of gross licentioimiess. His feelings towards them 
had probably been exasperated by the time-serving and treacherous policy 
which they adopted in z^xz and 13x3 in regard to the great Ghibelliiw 
movement under Henry VII., on which he had built so much. The UucX 
that they were known as the Counts of Pordauo, and that large herds of 
swiae were kept by the peasants, may have suggested the nomen et omen 
view. Traditions, more or less vague, report that he had been received as a 
fpxt&t by two of the Counts, but also that he had been imprisoned for a time 
m the fortress of Porciano {Troya^ 123). It is, at least, suggestive that 
Dante's memorable letter to the Emperor is dated from the sources of the 
Amo {Frai. O. M, iii. 474), and the letter to the people of Florence, of 
which this Canto is almost an echo, was written in the same region (FraL 
O. M. iu. 458). 

^ The epithet *'poor" may either refer to the meagreness of the stream, 
or be simply an epithet of scorn. 

^ There may nave been local reasons for the successive denunciations. 
After flowing through the valley of the Casentino (C- v. 94 ; H. xxx. 65), it 
passes by the village of Quarata seven kHomitres from Arezzo, which 
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It flows and falls, and as it gains in mighty 

Finds the dog» changed to savage wolves and fell, ^ 
That ditch accursM and in evil plight. 

Descending then, its streams through deep dales swell, 
And find the foxes whom all ill frauds fill ; 
'Gainst fear of traps their cunning serves them 
well; 

Nor cease I, though another hear me still, ^ 

And well 'twill be for him to bear in mind 
What Truth's high Spirit opens at its will. 

I see thy grandson whom those wolves shall find 
As hunter fierce upon that wild stream's ways. 
With spell of fear their troubled souls to bind ; * 

He sells the flesh, though life still in them stays, 
And then he slays them, like a worn-out steer; 
Many he robs of life, himself of praise. 

Blood-stained he issues £rom that forest drear. 

And leaves it such that for ten centuries, ^ 

Its primal growth it never more shall bear," 

probably rapplxes the " can " of L 46, then tnms abraptly to the west, 
passes into the Val d'Arno. flows northward below Vallomorosa, receives its 
tributaries and finds itselt amone the "wolves" of Florence {Par, xxv, 6), 
that animal being the necial symbol of greed (If» i. 49X 

OS Beyond Florence the Amo passes urough another gorge to Pisa, which 
furnishes the *' foxes,** conspicuous for the cunning of whidi we have had 
instances in If. rv. 67, xxvii. 75. Pisa, like Arezzo, was Ghibelline in its 
poKtks, bat neither cuty came up to the poet's ideal standard of ikithfulness 
to principle. 

w Guido apologitet, as it were, for speakmg of die evil deeds of Renieri's 
descendants, on the ground that for Dante " forewarned " will be '* fore- 
armed." Tlae "truthful spirit" is that of the Divine inspiiation which 
reveals the future to him. 

BS The grandson, or nephew, of Renieri is Fokieri de' Calboli of Romagna, 
who was pdled in as PodestiL of Florence in 1302, and used his authority^ in 
combination with the JVJm', to inflict severe penalties, death, confiscation, 
exile, on the BtaneA* {VUl. viii. 59 ; Frmi, V, D, p. 188). The ** wolves" 
are the dtisens of Florence, who had been so described in L sow The word 
"sells" imfdies that his ferocity had the additional baseness of being 
prompted by greed of gain. 

M The " gloomy wood " seems to connect itself with ^. i. 5, hat not suffi. 
ciently so as to lead us to limit and localise the earlier allegorv, which 
remains in all the fulness of its meaning, as embracing the whole mner life 
of the poet. To Dante's spirit, bleeding with the sense of wrong, the e^ 
wrought by such a tyrant as Folcieri seemed absolutely irremediafak. 
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As at the news of grievous miseries 

The listener's face is clouded o*er with gloom. 
Upon whatever side the danger rise. 

So I that other soul who heard this doom ^ 

With head inclined, saw grieved in sore chagrin, 
When on his soul the sentence dread did loom. 

The speech of one, the other's look and mien. 

Made me wish much to know who they might be. 
And this I asked, with prayers thrown in between. ^ 

Whereat the spirit who first spake to me. 
Began again : '* Thou wishest I should bend. 
What thou for me dost not, to do for thee; 

But since God wills so visibly to send 

Such grace to thee, thy prayer I will not spurn : * 
Guido del Duca I, to this attend. 

So did my boiling blood with envy burn 
That if I saw a man with gladsome brow. 
Thou would'st have seen me pale and livid turn. 

As I sowed then, such straw-crop reap I now: * 

O race of men, why place your whole heart there 
Where a fixed law no partner will allow ? 

Renier is this ; and he the fame doth bear 
Of all the house of Calboli, where none 
Of that high praise of his is worthy heir; ^ 

^ A.V. L gives "future*' instead of "grievous," but MSS. preponderate 
for the latter. 

78 Dante, it will be remembered, had not given his name in answer to 
Guide's question. 

SI Of Guido del Duca we know only the fact that he was of Brettinoro(I< xxs) 
near Forli, and whathetellsofhimselfhere, as beingin the circle of the envious, 
and reaping now the harvest of the seed which he had sown in his lifetime. 

^ Damte returns to his &vourite thought that in the possession of earthly 
goods, the presence of a partner diminishes the satisfaction of possession, 
while, in the higher region of heavenly good, the joy of each is heightened 
by the participation of others. Comp. C. xv. 6x^5 ; Par. xxii. 94. 

W Of Renier de' Calboli of Forli we know as little as of Guido ael Duca. 
He has been identified with a Guelph Podestk of Parma of that name in 
125s. He is said (Benv.) to^ have died in 1095. For other references to 
Forli, see C. zxiv. 33 ; H. xvi. 99, xxvii. 43.^ 

^ The words show some personal experience of the degeneracy of the 
Calboli of Forli in the course of Dante's exile, but we are left to conjecture 
what it was. 
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Nor is his stock thus stripped the only one 
'Twixt Po and mountain, Reno and the sea. 
Reft of the good whence truth and joy are won. 

For all within these limits filled we see 

With plants of poison, so that all too late ^ 

To check their growth good tillage now would be. 

Where is good Lizio, where Manardi great, 
Guy of Carpigna and Pier Traversar* ? 
O Romagnuoli, race degenerate ! 

^ tB The " mountain " is the Apennine nuage : the Reno (/i|/C xviiL 6x), the 
river which flows by Bologna. The four boundaries are those of the province 
of RoDoagna in Dante's tune. 

<B The words point to what should be the characterbtics of a noble race — 
loyalty to the higher truth which is the suide of life, but also the culture and 
rdnement which are the elements of dd^ht. What has been said of this 
lamily is extended in L 94 to the whole region of Romania. Dante moumsi 
as Burke mourned, that the "age of chivsUry " was flecL With all its faults 
it had elements of ** sweetness and light)** and the world was worse and not 
better for their absence. 

97 The contrast between the good old times of Romagna and its later 
degeneracy presents a psirallel to the like contrast between the past and 
present of Florence as painted by Cacdaguida in Par. xvi. and xvii. Both 
bring out what one may call the archaeological element of Dante's mind, the 
kyve of old-world stories, which were fused by his genius into materials for 
his poem. ^ To us these names are like old coins on which we can scarcely 
trace the image and superscription. To^ him they were, as the Border- 
legends were to Scott, mil of life, associated wiUi memories of romantic 
scenes, and stories which he had heard from the lips of eye-witnesses. Lizio 
of Valbona, Lord of Ravenna, also a citizen of Forli and a friend of Renier 
de' Calboli, was conspicuous for a large-hearted courtesy and hospitality. 
His daughter is said to have been married to Richard ManardL Local 
traditions at Valbona (regardless of the fact that he n^as dead in 1300) speak 
of his haviD|; been one of Dante's hosts during his exile, and pomt to the 
stone on which the poet used to sit. Possibly he may have been a guest of 
Lizio's in the earher period of his life. Henry Manardi was a friend of 
Lirio's and of like character, living at Brettinoro (L iiai)^ or Faenza. P. di 
Dante and Benv. state that he was also a friend of Guido del Duca, who 
was to him as an alter tgo^ but this seems hardly consistent with Dante's 
estimate of Guido's character. 

W We pass in Pier Traversaro to a memorable name among the con- 
temporaries of Frederick IL As Lord of Ravenna, he, with the help of 
Bologna, held out, as long as he lived, against the Emperor's attacks in 
1009. He died in 1940, much lamented by his subjects, and the dty then 
fdd into Frederick's power ^berti, HUi, di Boiogna x.). Rossi, however 
{JSt&r. di Rtaft$tMa)t makes Pacdo I'raverBaro, the Son of Pier, the hero of 
these events, and assigns the death of Pier to 1935. Of Guido da Carpigna, 
between Marecchia and Fo^lia in Montefeltro, who vras a contemporary of 
the elder Traversaro, tradition reports incidents of a profuse and generous 
hospitality. 
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When shall a Fabbro fqr Bologna care ? ^^ 

When shall Faenz* a Bernard Fosco own. 
Full noble growth from shoots that lowly are ! 

Wonder then not, O Tuscan, if I moan. 
When I Guido da Prata call to mind. 
And Ugolin of Azzo, whom we've known ; ** 

Frederic Tignoso, with his kith and kind; 
The Traversari, Anastagi's line ; 
(Neither of which true heir hath left behind). 

Ladies and knights ; the labours wont to join 

With sports, once love and courtesy's delight, "® 
Where now men's hearts to baseness vile decline. 

100 By many commentators " Fmibro " is taken as a eoaunoa noun, and 
he is described 9» an artisan, Lambertaccio by name, "who, by his haXitgn^ 
and unselfishness, bad risen to great influence among thecitiaens of Bologna. 
Taking it as a proper name, we may connect it with the fact that a Fabro of 
Bc^f^na was Podestk of Piui in Z854, and that a Fabio {Fabro f) Lambertacd 
of that city filled the honourable post of keeper of the Carocdo in laat 
{Scart.). 

101 Bemardin di Fosco was sai^ like Fabbro, to have risen from the 
ranks, till he was recognised as Lord of Faenza, and was perhaps also 
Podestk of Pisa in 1249. The stress which Dante lays on the goodness of 
men of low estate falls in with the whole tone of Cans. xvi. and of Conv. iv.j 
based on it, as to the nature of true nobility. His GhibelUnism assutned an 
ideal empo'or, an ideal aristocracy, and he had broken loose from the bases 
feudalism which postulated a hereditary noblesse. For him it was true. 
Virtus sola nobilttas. The Canzone gives the first utterance in point of 
time ; then comes the prose expansion in the Cotiv, ; then the historical 
induction which we have here. 

104 The notices of Guido de Prata, so named, probably, from a castl« 
between Faenza and Ravenna, are sufficiently hazy, the only facts stated, in 
addition to general ex<iellence oi character, being that he was a friend of 
Ugolino of Azzo, and, like him, had risen from the ranks of the people. Ox 
Ugolino it has been conjectured that he belonged to the house of the 
Ubaldini of Florence (probably to a branch settled at Faenza), and that he 
was a brother of Ubsudmo della Pela (C. xxiv. 39) and of the Cardinal 
Ottavian (H. x. 120). 

loe Tignoso is said to have been of Rimini by descent, but to have been 
also connected with Brettinoro. For the Traversari family of Ravenna see 
note on L 98. The Anastagi, also of Ravenna, were expelled by the house 
of ^ Polenta, leaving behind them the reputation of lambs who had been 
driven out oy wolv«k The repeated praises of other fiunilies seem to indi- 
cate at least a transient feeling of disappointment on Daate's part with the 
house of Polenta. The absence of an heir implies either that the families 
were extinct, or that their present representatives were unworthy of their 
lineage. As a matter of history, the house of the Traversari passed away in 
1293 m the person of William, who died without male issue, and wnose 
daughter became the wife of Stephen, king of Hungary. 

100 The words paint the golden age of chivalry, with its tournaments and 
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O Brettinoro, why not flee from sight. 
Since gone to wreck is all thy family, 
And many more, to 'scape being vile oatright ? 

Good is Bagnacaval's sterility, ^ 

And ill does Castrocar', and Conio worse. 
Who rear of Counts such evil progeny. 

Well will Pagani do, their demon curse 
Being taken from them, yet their evil fame 
Shall still cleave close when men their deeds 

rehearse. ** 

courts of love, moA ^rutx cktoaUers and fair ladies. That fonn of lire had 
passed away, partly throagh the sterner view of life presented by the 
preachers of the Mendicant Orders, partly through the commercial spirit, 
which brought with it the evil greed of gain, and Dante looked back on it 
with feelings of regretful admiration. Qoaup, the description by Rolandino 
of Padua in Ftmr, L 309. 

lis Brettinoro, a small city in Romagna nMr F(»:Ii, had beem conspicuous 
m the period of which Dante speaks as sharing in the lustre of a courteous 
ho^itadity. As the story ran, a coluam stood m the piazsa widi rings fixed 
on It, eauoi belonging to one of the chief houses of the city. ^ A stranger 
entering the town fastened his horse's bridle to one of these rings, and at 
once became the guest of the family wIkm ring he had, by choice or accident, 
•elected {Scari.), In the xath century it had belonged to the Countess 
Aldrada, consfncttous foe her skill in the " gay science, and for the courts 
of love which were held under her superintendence. She had succeeded in 
indudng Frederick Barbarossa to raise the siege of Anoona. Her patrimony 
passed at a later date into the hands of the Malateste of Rimini, who also 
obtained possession of Brettinoro, and this fact associated her name with the 
memories of the poet's later years {Vm, viiL 93). 

The passionate reproach reminds us of that of Pistoia in H, xxv. xo. Hie 
£unily of the Manardi and that of Guido del Duca had both, as Ghibellines, 
been ezj^Ued in 1395, and with them, as L X14 implies^ many others who 
chose exile rather thsm apostasy. 

lis The Counts of BagnacavallO; a castle, now a town, about five miles 
from Fexrara, were the xiialavidm, and it seems to have been a case of 
fumun et onun. In Z849 they drove the Guelphs under Guido da Polenta 
out of Rimini. ^ In the last decade of the Z3th century they were in ill repute 
as often changing sides. When Dante wrote they would appear to have been 
on thepoint of dying out. 

U* Th.^ fortress of Castrocaro had belonged in the Z3th century to a family 
of Ghibelline counts, who submitted to the Church in 1383. They were 
succeeded by the Ofdelaffi of Forli, who sold the fortress to the Florentines. 
Conio, near Castrocaro, had also beoi under Ghibelline rule. Dante obviously 
looked on its owners as unworthy representatives of the cause. It would be 
well if thejr would die out like those of Bagnacavallo. 

UA The intensest scorn falls on the famu^ of the PaganL Lords of Imola 
and Faenza, as represented hy Mainardo, the " demon of this verse. He 
had becm brought up by the Commune of Florence, and therefore, though by 
descent, and in Romagna, belonging to the GhibeUine party, was constantly 
^^h^njpnj sidas, and, as at once cruel, implacable, and plausible, acquired the 
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O Ugolin de* Fantoli, thy name 

In safety stands, for none are waiting seen 
Who can, degenerate, mar its praise with shame. 

But go thy way, O Tuscan ; now, I ween, 

*Tis sweeter far for me to weep than speak, ^^ 

So by our converse grieved my mind hath been/' 

We knew each footstep those dear souls and meek 
Heard, as we went, and therefore silently 
They made us bold our onward way to seek. 

When we advancing left that company. 

As thunder when it cleaves the air, did thrill 
A voice, and as it spake to us, drew nigh. 

Crying, "Whoever findeth me shall kill," 
And fled, as thunder peals die off around. 
When the dark cloud no more the sky doth fill. 

And when our ears had respite from that sound, 
Behold another with such loud acclaim, 
It seemed like thunder in its quick rebound, 

" I am Aglauros, who a stone became." 

And then, that I might keep the Poet near. 
Backward my footsteps, and not forward, came. 
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epithet with which Dante has branded him. Mainardo died in 1302, so that 
we have once more a prophecy after the event. It would seem that the poet 
did not see much change for the better in the action of the family. 

121 Ugolin de' Fantoli of Faenza had been in high repute for chivalrous 
iSsutfafulness. For Dante he had the special attraction of having been a loyal 
adherent of Manfred. He died without issue in 1382. He at least was 
spared the shame of degenerate descendants. 

IM The long tirade ends in the silence of sorrow. The soul of Guido would 
fain be left to weep over the troubles of Romagna with his friend, and there- 
fore bids Dante depart. A v. L gives " thy " for " our." 

1^ The souls were blinded (C. xiii. 70), and^ therefore could only hear the 
footsteps of the travellers, who infer from their silence that they had taken 
the right road as they went on their onward way. 

133 The words were those of Cain (pen, iv. zA as the great t^ical instance 
of malignant envy. ; but as Cain was in the drcle of Hell to which he gave his 
name, the voice must be thought of as an angelic or otherwise supernatural 
utterance, as in 11. 26-36. 

13B The story of Aglauros as told by Ovid {Met. ii. 70S-832) was that she 
was jealous of her sister Erse, who was beloved by Mercury, and was there- 
fore transfonned into a stone. The lines that follow paint the poet's terror 
at the warning conveyed by the two utterances. 
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PURGATORY cantoxv 

Already was there stillness through the air. 
And he said to me, ** That was the hard rein 
That ought a man within due bounds to bear. 

But ye the bait still swallow, and are ta'en ^ 

By the curved hook of that old Enemy, 
And curb and call avail not to restrain. 

The Heavens call on you wheeling round on high, 
And show to you their beauteous orbs eterne. 
Yet your gaze only on the earth doth lie, ^ 

And so He chastens who doth all discern.'' 



CANTO XV 

Tke Angd of the Third Grck — Thi Cure of Ertvy-^The 
Discipline of the Passionate — Examples of Charity 

Even as much as 'tween the third hour's close 
And day's beginning see we of that sphere 
Which, like a child, sports on nor seeks repose. 

So much there seemed now, towards evening clear, 
For the bright sun to reach its journey's end ; • 

There it was evening, midnight was it here. 

1^ As in C. ziti. 40^ Conv. ir. 36, the examples of evil are the curb which 
restrains men from the indulgence of passions of which that evil was the 
outcome. 

itf Men, in spite of that vraming, swallow the bait with which the great 
Adversary tempts them (C. xi. aoX and find that they are taken captive by him 
iEccl, ix. 19 ; 3 Tim, ii. a6). The " call/' strictly that of the falconer to his 
bird, answers in like manner to the allurements by which men are invited to 
choose the more excellent way. The reader wiU remember the similitudes of 
If. xiii. ZZ9. xvii. 127, xxii. 130, 

148 The ''eternal beauties in which Dante finds a voice are the stars of 
the firmament. The words connect themselves with the closing lines of each 
part of the Ccmm, and with the poet's words when he refused to return to 
Florence under conditions which he thought degrading : '* Have I not the 
sun and the stars wherever I may be?" 

1-4 After the manner of C. ix. 1-9, we have a characteristic and compli- 
cated description of the fact that it was three hours before sunset on the 
Mount of Purgatory and midnight in Tuscanjr. The si^ere is that of the sun 
and stars which contain the e<£ptiC| and wmch, in its perpetual change of 
position in ito apparent relation to the earth, is compared to the r^ess 
movements of a boy. The comparison does not seem a very happy one, and 
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PURGATORY canto xv 

And straight upon our ftce its rays did bend. 
Because we so did round the mountain wind 
That we our way towards the West did wend ; 

When I my forehead shrinking back did find ^ 

From the bright sheen than at the first far more. 
And things not understood confused my mind ; 

Whereat my hands I raised mine eyebrows o^er. 
And made myself a covert from the light. 
Which thus less bright excess of radiance wore. ^ 

As when from water or from mirror bright 
The ray leaps upward to the opposM side. 
Ascending at an angle opposite 

And equal, as it fell, and goes as wide 

From the plumb-line in that its angle's play, ^ 

As science and experiment decide. 

So I seemed smitten by reflected ray, 

Which falling there before me, rose again, 
Wherefore my glance was quick to shrink away. 

may, ^rhaps, be one of the few exceptions to Dante's assertion that the 
necessities of his triple rhymes had never led him to say anjrthing iriiidi he 
would not have said without them. Possibly, also, the thought may have 
been suggested by the " mutatur in konu** m which Horace {E^, ad Pit. 
i6o) describes the temper of boyhood. Thal^ at least, was literally true of 
the apparent motion of the heavens. 

U A new g^ory mingled with the light of the setting sua which fell upon 
the faces of the pilgrims, and as yet Dante did not see the angel (L 12) from 
whom the radiance flowed. 

l<i The law of optics that the angle of reflection is equal to that of inci- 
dence had come before Dante as a student of physical science. Further 
references, showing a love of these ezperimeats, are seen an Par, iL ^t^-ios. 
The phrase " falling of a stone in line direct," for the perpendicular, is said 
to have been first used by Albert the Great of ColcMnie, whose physical 
writings Dante had probablv studied {Par, x. 98X The Italian ritratUt 
seems to have been used forsooth the phenomena now distio^wshed asrefitac- 
tion and reflection. In this case it^ has the latter meaning. Dante had 
screened his eyes from the direct radiation of the angel's brightness. Now 
the rays met his gaze as reflected from the ground. As interpreted by what 
follows, we have, underljring the symbolism, Uie spiritual law thiat the 
inward eye can bear to gaae on the glory of heavenly things in proportion as 
it is purified from sin, just as in 1. 36 there is the further truth that the victory 
over one form of evil renders the work of purification from others easier than 
before. Tlie angels are rencesented at every stage of the Mount as rejoicins 
in the growing purity of the repentant souls, and meeting them with words 
of welcome ud encouraf;emeBt. So is there "joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth." (Comp. C. xii. 88, xviL 67, 
aix. 46, xxiL x, xxiv. 136, xxvii. 55.) 
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PURGATORY canto xv 

" What then is this, sweet Father, whence in vain * 
I seek to screen mine eyes as I desire, 
That seemeth now to move to us amain ?** 

** Marvel thou not, if those of Heaven's high choir,** 
Then answered he, " still dazzle and confound ; 
It is an angel, bidding men aspire ; "^ 

Soon to behold these things that here abound 
Will not be grievous, but a joy as sweet 
As Nature for thy power to feel hath found.** 

When we the Angel ever-blest did meet. 

With joyful voice he said, " Come, enter in." * 

On stair less steep than others for our feet 

We mounted thence, and, as we went therein, 
" Yea, Blessed are the Merciful *' behind 
We heard them sing, " Rejoice ye, yc that win.** 

I and my Master on our way did vdnd, ^ 

We two alone, I thinking, as I went, 
Some profit good from words of his to find. 

And thus I spake to him and asked, ^ What nieant 
That spirit from Romagna when he spake 
Of 'partners ' and of that * stern law's * intent ? *' * 

Then he to me : " True measure doth he take 
Of his great failing : therefore marvel not 
If he chide it, men's pain the less to make. 

^ The beadtude of the Meixnful points to the grace which, as it is the 
antithesis, is also the true remedy, ofenvy. The definitions of Cicero in this 
matter, " Quetnadmoditm misericordia agritudo e»t ex altertus rebus 
adversist etc invidenHa est agritudo ex altertus rebus secundis" (Tusc, zo),- 
agree with those of Aquinas, '* Invidus^ tristatur de bono iroxiimi 
inisericors emtem tristatur de malo froxind** ySumm. P. ii. a, 30, A The 
other angelic utterance seems a kind of composite quotation, probably from 
some weTUknown anthem, like the constantly recurring *^ Sasicti et justly in 
Domino gaudete" or " Lateumni in Domino, et exuUate justi" of the 
Roman Commune Sanctontm, embodying the substance of Rom. zii. ax ; 
Matt. V. Z9 ; Rev. ii. 7. 

^ The poet's mind had been brooding over the words of Guido del Duca 
(C. xiv. 86, 87^ He is tau^^ht to see tlut envy has its starting-point in the 
wrong[ deduction of our desires. When we seek earthly things, our share is 
diminished when others enter into partnership Mrith us ; not so when we seek 
heavenly things. There, in the words of Gregory the Great, the inheritance 
** omnibus et una est, et singulis tota " {Mor. iv. 31). 
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Because your wishes choose as happiest lot 

Where partnership doth make each portion less, ^ 
To sighs hath envy, as the bellows, wrought ; 

But if the love of yon high sphere should bless 
Your souls, and raise your longings low on high. 
That fear would then no more your heart distress. 

For there the more each one ^our good' can cry, " 
So much the more can each claim as his own. 
And in that convent burns more charity." 

" Far keener hunger," said I, " now I've known. 
Than if before my tongue had nothing said. 
And more of doubt within my mind hath grown. ^ 

How can it be that good distributed 

Can vvith more wealth its many owners fill 
In its possession than if few it fed ? " 

And he to me : " Because thou fizest still 

Thy spirit only upon things terrene, • 

From the true light thou darkness dost distil. 

That Good which passeth speech and bound, unseen. 
Which dwells on high^ doth unto Love speed so^ 
As to a body clear the ray serene. 

What heat it finds, so much it doth bestow, ^ 

So that how wide soe'er our charity, 
The Everlasting Might doth further flow. 

97 The use of the term "cloister" to the compai»r of saints is eminently 
characteristic (C zxvL zaS ; Par, xi. 99, xxv. xvj\ In spite of all corruptions 
and shortcomings the life of the monastery, in its idesdj was a forediadowing 
of the life of Heaven. 

<L The question reminds us of those of Nicodemus (Jokn iii, 3, 9). Dante 
states apparently the difficulty which he had felt himself m order that 
it might oe solved by otherst and the solution is i)ut into the mouth of 
Virgil, in order that it may be seen that human wisdom agrees on this 
point with the higher spiritual discernment, which is identified with Beatrice 
0.77). 

^ God, as the Supreme Good, is light (z /^kn i. 5X and every soul that 
is capable of receiving that light is as a mirror (we note the evolution of 
the thought from the scientific law of 11. t6-2t), which does not absorb but 
reflects it ; and so the greater the number of souls, the more is the light 
mirrored, and therefore multiplied^ by and for each and all. Comp. the 
passage *' Chi solo Iddio . . .'^ in the Canz. xvi. prefixed to Cono, iv. and 
Comt. iii. xa, 15. 
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And as the souls each other know on high, 

The more there are to love, and they love more, 
Each mirroring to each the radiancy. *> 

And if my thoughts to meet thy need seem poor. 
Thou shah see Beatrice ; she shall still 
This and all other craving vrith her lore. 

But onward speed and seek with earnest will 

That like the two, the five wounds may be healed, ** 
Which close, when they their pain's due measure 
fill." 

I fain had said, ^ Well hast thou this revealed," 
But saw that I had reached another round. 
So that by restless eyes my lips were sealed. 

And there I seemed as in a dream profound, * 

Ecstatic, to be plunged all suddenly. 
And in a temple many people found. 

And at the gate a lady fair, with eye 

And sweet mien of a mother, said, " My son, 

Why hast thou dealt with us thus cruelly ? ^ 

Behold thy sire and I with many a moan 

Have sought thee sorrowing," «id when she did 

cease. 
The vision which I gazed upon was gone. 

Then there appeared another ill at ease. 

And o'er her cheeks the tears of grief flowed 

down, • 

As when men's scorn deprives us of our peace, 

M The two vices are i^e and envy ; the five that remain are wrath, 
tuUenness (^aceidia), avance, gluttony, and lust. 

tt The pilgrims find themselves in the circle of the WrathAil, where men 
arepurified, as before, by examples, warning, and beatitudes. 

(ff The scene is, of course, that of Luke li. 41-53. In the meekness and 
tenderness of the Virgin's words Dante sees the supreme instance of the 
triumph of meekness over the impulse which, under such circumstances, 
would have seemed naturaL 

M The next example is drawn, after Dante's manner, from a strangely 
different soxnrce. The story is found in Val. Max., Facta ei Dicia, \u z. 
A young Athenian had kissed the daughter of Pisistratus in the street. Her 
mother went to her father and demanded the punishment of the offender, 
and was answered as in IL zo4-«xo5. 
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And said, " If jthou art Master of the town 

Whose name among the gods caused strife so great. 
From whence the light of knowledge far is thrown, 

On him take vengeance whose bold arm of late ^^ 

Embraced our daughter, O Pisistratus," 
And then that Lord, with calm look and sedate. 

Seemed with a look controlled to answer thus : 
** What shall we do to those who seek our ill. 
If he we're loved by is condemned by us ? " ** 

A multitude, whom flaming rage did fill, 

I then saw stone a youth, with clamour loud. 
One to another shouting, '* Kill him ! kill ! ** 

And I beheld him on his knees low-bowed, 

To earth bent down as heavy death drew near : "® 
But evermore his eyes as heaven's gates showed. 

And in that strife to Heaven's high Lord his prayer 
He poured that He his fierce foes would forgive. 
With such a look as unlocks pity's tear. 

But \irhen my mind things outward did perceive, *" 
Which, being without, the mind accepts as true, 
I knew no false dreams did my soul conceive. 

n The words refer to the strife between Nepttioe and Minerva, when the 
foundations of Athens were laid, as to which should be its tutelary deity 
{Met. vL 70). 

107 Nothing is said in Acts yiu vu. us to the age of S. Stephen, but Dante 
followed the traditions of art, in themselves sufficiently probable. The first 
deacons were likely, at the time of their appointment, to be contrasted 
with the elders of the Church in age as well as office (Luke xaL 36 ; 
I Pet. V. 5). 

lu The words of Acts vii. 55 simply state that Stephen "saw the glory oC 
God. . . ." Dante adds the thought that that glory and the image of Christ 
passed through the eyes into the heart. 

U4 Is the " compassion " that of God or man ? The words point, if I 
mistake noL to the latter. It could hardly be said that iK>t the prayer, but 
the face, of Stephen had moved God to pardon his chief persecutor. It 
might well be that the memory of that face, " as it were the face of an 
aneel " (Acts vi. 15X worked towards that persecutor's conversion.^ 

116-117 What had been seen was, as in a vision, true subjectively, yet 
having no objective reality. Such visions formed, we must believe, a 
frequently recurring element in Dante's life, and the picture of one walkine 
as in a trance, staggering as oppressed by sleep or wme, is a touch of seu- 
portraiture. What Virgil saw on the Mount might have been seen often on 
the streeto of Verona or Ravenna. Bocc. (K. />.) reports an instance in 
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My Leader then, who saw me, full in view. 
Act like a man who wakens from his sleep, 
Cried out, " What ails thee, taking steps untrue i "° 

Nay, thou for half a league thy course dost keep 
Veiling thine eyes, and with thy legs entwined. 
Like one in wine or slumber fallen deep ? " 

** O my sweet Father, if my words thou'lt mind, 
I'll tell thee," said I, " what I deemed I saw, >» 
When my legs ceased their wonted use to find," 

And he : ** If thou a hundred masks should'st draw. 
Over thy face, from me thou could'st not veil 
Within thy thoughts, however small, one flaw. 

What thou hast seen was that thou may*st not fail *" 
To streams of peace thine heart to open quite. 
Which from the Eternal Fount for all avail, 

I did not ask, ' What ails thee ? ' as he might. 

Who looks with those eyes only which see nought. 
When reft of soul the body lies in night. ^ 

Strength to thy feet was what my question sought: 
Thus must we spur the sluggards who are slack. 
When sight returns, to use it as they ought." 

Onward we went through twilight, with no lack 
Of forward glances keen, to penetrate 
Far through the radiant glow of sunset's track ; 
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which he stood entranced for houn without noticing even the stir and 
pageantry of a great procession. 

Ul The " waters of peace " sure those which quench the fire of wrath, and 
they flow finom the eternal fount of the love which is also peace. The 
phrase may have been intended to represent the agita re/ectionis of the Vu^, 
of Ps. zxiii. 2. 

^^ Another touch of conscious self-portraiture. A man may, like Balaam, 
fall into a trance and see visions, and yet be none the better for them. Con- 
science, the higher self, speaking through Virgil, warns the poet that the 
" vision and the faculty divine " are given that thev may lead to action. 
Apparently Dante had felt the fatal tendencies of the dreammess of the poet's 
temperament. n 

1^ We are startled at finding here, as in C. xvi. i-6, a description which 
seems to belong rather to the poet's " HelL" In no other way, however, 
could Dante symbolise the fact that the passion of wrath darkens, even in 
the earlier stages of repentance, the soul's discernment, as of the things of 
Heaven, so also of the right relations of the things of earth. 
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And lo ! by slow degrees a smoke-cloud great 
Drew on towards us, as the night obscure, 
Nor was there place where we might find retreat : 

This reft os of our sight and fresh air pure. *^ 



CANTO XVI 

The DhMim fir Anger^Marco the Lombard— Fru fVUl 
and Mait Corruftitm-^Tke Church and the Em/nre-^The 
good Gherardo 

Gloom as of hell and of a night bereft 
Of every planet under scanty sky. 
With nought unclouded by the dim gloom left, 

Ne'er laid so thick a veil upon mine eye, 

As did that smoke which covered us all o'er, • 

Nor sackcloth e'er so rough the sense to try ; 

For I could look with open eyes no more ; 

Wherefore my Escort, wise and good and tried. 
Came near, and my hand to his shoulder bore. 

So, as a blind man walks behind his guide, ^^ 

Lest he should lose his way, and stumble on 
Aught through which hurt or death, perchance, 
betide, 

1 The openinx words are deliberately chosen. To be conscious of wrath 
is to be in Hell, with all its blackness of darkness, its bitterness and foulness 
(L X3X In the remedial methods which Dante depicts we may find Uiat 
which he had found effective in his own experience. To keep dose to the 
highest human wisdom in its calmness was somethinj^ ; but the true remedy 
was found in the A^ytus Dei which the worshipper heard at every Mass and 
Litany. It may be noted that in all masses for the departed " Doma eis 
requiem *' took the place of " Dtma nobis pacem" Here, hoMrever, as the 
souls pray for themselves, the latter form has to be read between the lines. 
Dante, we majr well believe, had entered into the full meaning of those 
words as proclaimins; the removal, not only of the penalty of sin, but of the 
sins themselves. Of all sins, that of an^er was perhaps the most difficult 
for an Italian temper, with its tendencies to the proverbial vendetta^ to 
overcome, and Dante's letter to Henry VII. against the^Florentines and the 
immediately preceding Canto show how strong a hold it had on him, evea 
about the tune when he was wxiting this Canto. 
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I through that keen foul air my pathway won, 

Heark'ning to my Guide's voice, which spake to me 
But this: "Take heed I leave thee not alone." " 

Voices I heard, and each most piteously, 
Appeared for mercy and for peace to pray 
The Lamb of God, who all our sins puts by. 

Still Jgnus Dei led them on their way. 

One word for all, for all one melody, ^ 

So that their song full concord did display. 

** Do I hear spirits. Master ? " then said I. 
And he to me : " Thou rightly hast descried. 
And thus they march till wrath's bonds loosened 
lie." 

" Who then art thou who didst our smoke divide, " 
And speak'st of us as though thou still wert there. 
Where men by calends measure time and tide ? " 

Thus speaking to us we a voice did hear. 

Whereon my Master said: "Make answer thou. 
And ask if hence a path doth upward bear." ^ 

And I: " O Being, who dost cleanse thee now. 
That fair to Him who made thee thou return. 
Great marvel, if thou follow me, thou'lt know." 

** Far as I may with thee I'll gladly turn," 

He answered, " and if smoke our sight arrest, ^ 

By hearing we in company shall learn." 

Then I began : " In fleshly weeds still drest. 

Which death dissolves, I take mine upward way. 
And hither have I come through Hell's unrest; 

9S The spirits note, by the steps of the motion of the living body through 
the smdce and the tones of the living yoice, that Dante is stiliin the flesh, tn 
the life which b measured by the calends, nones, and ides, the months and 
days and years, which belong to time, but have no existence in eternity. 

^ As elsewhere, Dante declares the nature of bis journey. He has been 
led through the anguish of Hell (the " if" is declaratory, not conditional) in 
wasrs which " modem usage" knew not, though there were records of alike 
palgrimage in the case oi /Eneas and St. Paul {H. ii. 17), and in the visions 
<^ ancient monks and hermits, like Fra Alberigo and St. Brandan. The 
words imply that that kind of literature had gone out of fashion under the 
influence of the earlier Renaissance. 
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And if God in His grace the truth display, ^ 

So that He wills that I His court shall see, 
In manner strange to this our later day, 

Hide not thy story ere death came on thee. 
But tell me that, and if the pass be nigh: 
So let thy words be as true guide to me." * 

** A Lombard bom, and Marco named was I; 
I knew the world, and did that true worth love 
Which slackened bows to hit no longer try. 

Straight on before thee lies the path above." 

So spake he, and then added: " Thee I pray, ^ 

Pray thou for me when thou on high shalt move." 

And I to him: '^ In all good faith I say, 
Y\\ do what thou dost ask, but I am tried 
Within by doubt, until 'tis cleared away; 

First it was simple, now 'tis multiplied, * 

By that tliy speech which makes me well aware. 
Here and elsewhere, of what had doubt supplied. 

The world in sooth is desolate and bare 
Of every virtue, as thou tellest me. 
With evil big, and o'erlaid everywhere. ^ 

1 pray thee point out what the cause may be. 
That I may learn it and to others show; 
For some that cause in heaven, on earth some see.'' 

M Marco, who belonged to Venice, is described as a Lombard, either 
because that term is taken as including all Northern Italy, or because he 
lived chi^y among the Lombard nobles. The name of his family is passed 
over in silence. Commentators report him to have been upright, noble, 
generous, but, as his presence in this circle of the Mount implies, easily 
moved to aneer. He had, it was said, refused, when a prisoner, to purchase 
his freedom by soliciting his friends to pay his ransom. He may have been 
identical with the Marco whom Villani names as having warned Ugolino of 
Pisa (viL X2i). The wild conjecture which identifies him with Marco Polo, 
the Venetian (Am/, 133), is met by the fact that that great traveller survived 
Dante and died in 1333; 

B7 Guido del Duca (C. xiv. 20) had spoken of the eeneral corruption that 
prevailed throughout Italy. Marco (I* 4^) had implied that few were striving 
after righteousness. What was the cause of the evil ? The astrologers 
refetxed it to the adverse influences of the stars, others to the depravity of 
man's will. Which was right? or was there a truth on either side, and if go, 
in what relation did the two causes stand to each other ? *^ 
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First a deep sigh, " Ah me ! " in bitter woe 

He breathed, and then began he: "Brother mine, " 
The world is blind; and thence thou comest so. 

Ye who live now the cause of all assign 
To Heaven above, as though necessity 
Moved all with it along predestined line; 

If this were so, then in your deeds would lie ^ 

Free will destroyed, and 'twere unjust to give 
Joy for good deeds, for evil, misery. 

Ye from the heavens your impulse first receive, — 
I say not all — but, granting that I say. 
Light too is given, or well or ill to live, * 

And free volition, which, although it stay. 
Faint in first fight with those star-destinies. 
Conquers at last, if trained in Wisdom's way. 

Ye to a better Nature, Might more wise. 

Though free, are subject: and that makes in you ^ 
The mind which is not subject to the skies. 

Hence if the present world take path undue 
In you the cause, on you the blame must rest: 
And now to thee will I be escort true. 

>B The answer to the question is embodied in words which present a close 
parallelism to Horn. Oa. i. 33.^ There is no reason to suppose that Dante 
nad read those words in the original, but he may have come across them in 
Aulus Gellius (Noct, Ait, vi. aX The main thought is, however, so natural, 
that it is scarcely necessanr to refer the words to any earlier utterance. One 
who held, as a disciple of the Church's theology must hold, the freedom of 
man's will, could not admit a doctrine of Necessity which was fat^ to it, and 
therefore to all the conceptions of Divine righteousness (Aquin. Summ, P. i. 

73iJ. 9S» 4)- 

^ Dante, as might have been expected from his other references to stellar 
influences (H. xy. 55 ; Par, xiii. 64, xxii. 1x2), takes an intermediate position, 
here also following Aquinas {Summ, P, ii. 95, ^). The planets do not act 
directly on the will, but they may impress certam tendencies on the human 
body, with its senses and affections, which in their turn affect, though they 
do not constrain^ the will. Against those tendencies the will has a hard 
fight at first, but it gains strength in the conflict, and it is its own fault if it 
is not finally the conqueror. For that victory, however, it requires the 
nourishment of wisdom and of grace. 

7B Another element is brought into the question. ^ If men are subject to 
the stellar influences, they are, in their freedom, subject also to the "greater 
might " of God, to uie "better nature," which, mediately or immediately, 
through baptism or otherwise, they may claim as His gift to them. So 
Dante solves the problem which has vexed the souls of men through all 
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Forth from His hands whose acts His love attest, " 
Ere yet it be, as child the soul is brought, 
Weeping and smiling, prattling and caressed. 

The soul so simple that it knoweth nought 
But this, that from a joyous Maker sprung, 
It turns to that which with delight is fraught. ^ 

At first a small good tempts with savour strong. 
By it 'tis tricked and after it doth press. 
If guide or bit keep not its love from wrong. 

Hence laws must as a curb the will repress. 
A king we need, one who, at least, shall see * 

That city's towers, where dwells true Righteousness. 

Those laws are there, but who doth them obey i 
Not one; because the shepherd who presides 
But chews the cud; no cloven hoof hath he. 

ages, and leaves men with the gift of freedom, and therdore the burden of 
responsibility. Throughout he follows Aquinas as Aquinas had followed 
Augustine (fiv. D. v. x)l 

w Simple as the words seem, they embody the poet's solution of another cS 
the mysteries of existence, another of the vexed questions of patristic and 
scholastic theology. He rejects, (i) the theory of tradudanism, the genera- 
tion of the soul by the same act as that whioi generates the bod^ ; (a) the 
theory that angelic powers created it. He refers its creation to an immediate 
act ot God (Aquin. Summ, t 74X 

M It would seem as if the image of sportive childhood which had suggested 
the comparison of C. xv. z-3 was still present to the poet's mind.^ In this in- 
stance the similitude is happier. The new created soul is as an infant child, 
smiling that first smile which is the joy of the mother's heart, weeping also 
its fiist tears. ' As deriving its orijg;in from the Giver of all joy, it turns to what 
has the semblance or reality of joy, is dieated by the semblance,^ and there- 
fore needs the guidance which is supplied by laws and rulers, chiefly by the 
ideal King, the Emperor of the ideal polity (Man. i. la, 13). In the " nothing 
knows" of 1. 88 we have the rejection of the Platonic doctrine of innate ideas 
balanced by the vague desires for the joy from which it has come forth, which 
reminds us of Wordsworth's ode on Early Intimatums of Immortality, 
The comparison of L 86 finds an interesting parallelism in the phrase of the 
Platonist Olympiodorus fBecker, Anecd. Grac. p. 1391, in Scart.\ that the 
soul descends mto the body at birth, Kopucwf =s after the manner of a 
maiden." 

9S The true city is, of course, the ideal polity of a Christian state (C. xiiL 

S^y. The tower which the ruler should keep in view, even when he fails to 
tscem the full proportions of the city of the Great ICing, is Justice as seen 
in the enforcement of righteous laws. 

V7 The ever-recurring question. Quid Ugts sine moribus vana profichmi^ 
comes to the poet's mind, and leads to the question. Whence comes that general 
neglect ? The answer is at once in the highest degree both mediaeval and 
Dantesque. The "Pastor" is the supreme Poutift; but he belongs to the 
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And hence the people that beholds its guides ^^ 

Seek onl7 the same good itself doth seek, 
Feeds on that only, asking nought besides. 

Well may'st thou see that guidance base doth speak 
The true cause that hath made the world go wrong. 
Not the corruption of thy nature weak. ^" 

Rome once, when she to bless the world was strong. 
Was wont to have two suns that brought to sight 
The paths that to the world and God belong. 

This has quenched that; and now the sword doth 
smite. 
Joined with the crosier, and 'tis ill that they "• 

Should go together by sheer force of might; 

Since joined, this casts the fear of that away. 
If thou believe not, look upon the seed; 
For by their fruits all plants their kind display. 

category of beasts which, according to the Mosaic law, were unclean, becauM 
they " chewed the cud " but did not " di\ide the hoof" {Lev. xL 3 ; Veut. 
ziy. j). ^ The former act was in the exej^esis of the Schoolmen the symbol of 
xneditation, the latter of the power to distin^niish dogmas such as the relation 
of the Father and the Son, of the Old and New Covenants (Aquin. Summ. i. 
3, loa, 6). Here the distinction which Dante has in view is that between the 
offices CH the temporal and spiritual ruler. In its actions, therefore (also 
symbolised by the hoof), the Fapacy confounds these offices, and the lower 
g/ood takes the place of the higher. It thus becomes a temporal and worldly 
power, seeking after earthly good, and cler^ and laity alike follow its 
example. This is the ** evil guidance " to which, rather than to any stellar 
inflaencesor malignity of nature, the prevailing corruption of Christendom is 
to be traced (comp. Mon, iiL xs), 

108 The poet looks back, as in Conv. iv. 5^ Mon, ii. 5, to the early Empire, 
chiefly, perhaps, to the period of the Antonmes, as a golden age. Then the 
Emperor ruled righteously in temporal things ; the successor of S. Peter {H, 
n. 24) exercised an independent authority over the Church in spiritual things. 
The donatioa of Constantine {H. xix. iiO had spoiled everything. 

107 Xhe two suns are, of course, the Emperor and the Pope. The com- 
parison presents a marked, probably a delioerate, contrast, to the ordinary 
i^apal exegesis of the "greater" and "lesser" lights of Gen. i. 16, as repre- 
senting the subjection ofthe Empire to the Church, from which it derived its 
authority. Not the sun and moon, but the two suns are the light of Christen- 
dom (comp. Ep. vL 2 ; Par. ii. 148 «. ; Mttn. iii. i, 4). 

IM So, m like maimer, the symbolism of the pastoral staff and ofthe sword 
points to the distinction, not the union, ofthe two methods of Divine govern- 
ment, of which the Temporal and Spiritual Powers are respectively the 
representatives. A priesthood exempted from the jurisdiction of the civil 
ruler lost the restraint of a salutary fear. The civil ruler, in his turn, was in 
spiritual things to be subject to the Roman Pontiff as a first-bom son to bis 
fatb^ {Mim, lii. 15X 
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Where Po and Adige water every mead, "* 

Once courtesy and valour had their home, 
Ere Frederick came his quarrel there to plead. 

Now with full safety one that way may roam 
Who will abstain, as touched by sense of shame, 
From speaking with the good, nor near them come. ^^ 

True, three old men are left, whose lives throw blame 
From the old age upon the new, and slow 
God seems the better life to let them claim: 

lU We enter on Dante's retrospect of the history of the previous century 
as an induction proving his position. Lombazdjri Romagna, the Marca 
Trevig^ana, descrioed after Dante's manner (C ziv. 93 ; Jj, xviti. 6z), by 
their rivers, had, in the good old days of the emperors, from Barbarossa 
onwards, presented bright examples of a chivakous life (C xiv. 97^x26 ; 
CoHV. iv. 14). Ail had been ruined bv the long conflict of Frederick II. 
with Hononus III., Gregory IX., and Innocent IV., and in that conflict 
each party, the Popes pre-eminently, had usurped an authority which 
belonged to the other. In contrast with that ideal excellence, the grave 
irony of the poet speaks (perhaps from personal experience) of the " safety" 
with which a man may travel to and fro in that region, subject only to the 
condition that he avoids the ^ood who are like-minded with himsel£ The 
" good" are either the Ghibelhnes, or more probably^ those who, like Dante 
himself, shunned the falsehood of extremes (Par. xvii. 6i--69). 

^1 The state of Northern Italy was, from Dante's view, as bad as that 
of the Cities of the Plain (Gen. xviii. 33-33). In Florence there had been 
two righteous men (If. vi. 73) ; in the whole of Lombardy and Romagna 
there are only three, and they are advanced in years, and desire only to be 
taken to the "better life" behind the veiL Conrad da Palaszo was of 
Brescia, of whom commentators (probably paraphrasing Dante) speak in 
highest terms. Two facts are worth noting : (z) that he bore the banner of 
his city, and, when both hands were cut off m battle, clasped it^ in his arms 
CBemt.) ; and (s) that in 1396 he was chosen as Podestk in Piacensu Of 
(jheraido da Ounino of Trevigi we know, over and above the adjectives of 
commentators, something more from Dante's own pen. He is arguing in 
dmv. iv. 14 against what we should call the doctrine of heredity. " The 
grandfather of Gherardo was," he says, *'one of the worst scoundrels that 
drank the waters of Sile and Caenano (rivers of the Trevigiana). Ghexardo 
himself was honoured in Ufe, and his memory was honoured stilL" Assum- 
ing X308 as the date of the Conv., this would involve Gherardo's death 
between 1300 and 1307, and this leaves little or no room for a tradition 
reported in Arriv. 746, that Dante took refuge with him after his supposed 
quarrel with Can Grande. Other writers add that he was a patron 01 poets 
and men of letters (Barozzi, Dante e suo Secolo, p. 803), and that in 1395 he 
conferred knighthood on Azzo VIII. of Este at Ferrara (Murat. Ann. 
1395). Guido da Castel of Reggio, honoured as the ruler and protector of 
that city, is named in Comv. iv. z6 as nobler than Alboin delja Scala. He 
is said, but without adequate authority, to have been a writer of Italian 
poetry ; to have been invited to the court of Can Grande to meet Dante ; to 
have received the pret as his own guest. What is specially noted of him is 
that his fame had spread beyond his own countrymeii^ and that even the 
French, who had but one name for all Italians, spoke 01 him as the " simple 
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Conrado of Palazzo, Gherardo 

The good, and Guido Castel, better styled 
The simple Lombard, as the French words go. 

Say henceforth that the Roman Church, beguiled 
To blend two governments distinct in one. 
Hath in the mire itself and them defiled.'' 

" O Marco mine," I said, " right well is shown ** 

The proof, and now I see why Levi's race 
Were left without a heritage, alone. 

But what Gherardo nam'st thou of such grace 
That he remains, as from a vanished age. 
To show a barbarous world its foul disgrace?" ** 

** Either thy speech deceives, or else would gauge 
My knowledge," said he, *' that, with Tuscan 

tongue. 
Thou know'st not good Gherardo's lineage 

No other name I know to him belong. 

Unless his daughter Gaia one supply. ^^ 

God keep thee: I may not my course prolong. 

Lombcurd." The J?itf des LombmnU in Paris, like oar own "Lombard 
Streetj" is probably a survival of that old nomenclature. We note the 
adjective as naving been used in C vii. 130 of Henry III. of England. 

3^ The words embody the whole theory of the De Mon. The vice of the 
Papacy was that it insisted on absorbing the inherent rights of the Empire, 
confounded where it oueht to have distinguished, and did not "divide the 
hoof." And so, in words whidi are reproduced from V, E, iL 4, " it falls 
into the mire." 

UO After the manner of his time, Dante reads his own theory into the 
rules of Nunt, xviii. ao, Josh, xiii. 24. The Levites had no tribal inherit- 
ance, but were left to depend for all beyond their dwellings on the tithes 
and offerings of the people, and the Christian priesthood ought to have 
followed their example. Comp. the same thought in C. xix. Z15 ; Mon. 
iiL ID. 

1^ Of Gaia we have nothing but discordant guesses, assuming that she is 
stigmatised as the wanton, degenerate daughter of a noble father {fitnv.^ 
Ott., PhilX that she is named as being, like him, a pattern of all womanly 
excellence (Sermv.t Anon., Fior.y ButiX The apparent strangeness of 
Dante's assumed ignorance of the man whom we only know through him 
probably represents two facts: (i) that he did not even know Gherardo's 
name in i^; (s) that he was surprised when he knew him at the excel- 
lence whidi had neither sought nor gained popularity. This is his 
way of indicating the contempt for mere notoriety which is expressed in 
Cano, iv. x6. 
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Behold the dawn that gleams through dusky sky, 
E'en now grows bright, and I must needs depart, — 
Yonder the Angel comes — ere he draw nigh." 

And he no more would hear, but walked apart. ^ 



CANTO XVII 

TAt Dream 0/ the Passionate Onet — The Retrospect — The 
Fourth Circle—The Slothful 

Bbthink thee. Reader, if on Alpine height, 
A cloud hath wrapt thee, through which thou hast 

seen. 
As the mole through its membrane sees the light. 

How when the vapours moist and dense begin 
Themselves to scatter, then the sun's bright sphere ^ 
All feebly enters in the clouds between : 

And thus thy power of fancy will appear 
Swift to discern how I at first again 
The sun beheld, whose setting now was near. 

While with my Master's faithful steps were ta'en *• 
Mine own in measured pace, I left the cloud. 
For dying rays that fell on sea-washed plain. 

I^ The gleaming u not that of the sun— that could not penetrate through 
the dense smoke (C. xvL xo>— but the brightness of the Angel of Peace, who 
is described more fully in C xvii. 57. 

144 I'he soul was not allowed to appear before the angel until it had eom- 
pleted the full term of its purification. 

1 Another reminiscence of mountain travel, but the word "Alp '* is to be 
taken in its generic sense of high pasture ground, and not as referring 
specially to the Alps of Switzerland or Savoy. 

> The belief in the blindness of the mole may have bees derived from 
Aristotle {Hist. An. i. 9), or Pliny {H. N, xi. 53), or still more probably 
from Brun. Latini {Tes, u. 6^ A modern Italian naturalist, Savi of Pisa, 
has, it may be noted, found in the Apennines a mole in which the vj^ is so 
minimised that he has classified it as a new species, Tal^a cteea, "Dante, 
however, implies partial vision. 

7 I follow most commentators in taking *' leggiera " as conveying the sense 
of ease^ not of difficulty. 

IS Vu-eil and Dante issued from the doud, but it was near sunset, and die 
base of the Mountain was already shrouded in darkness. 
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O Power of Fancy, that full oft hast showed 
Thy spell to rob our sense, that we hear not 
Though round us thousand trumpets blare aloud, ^ 

Who moves thee, if sense hath her power forgot ? 
By light thou then art moved which heaven doth 

range, 
Pir siy or Will that doth its course allot. 

Of her transgression who her form did change 

Into the bird that most delights in song, ^ 

Then in my fancy came the vision strange ; 

And so my mind withdrawn by impulse strong 
Within itself, I failed to apprehend 
What else upon my outward sense did throng. 

Then on my high-pitched fancy *gan descend, ^ 

One on a cross, of scornful mood, with pride 
In look and mien, and so his life did end. 

The great Ahasuerus by his side 

Stood with Queen Esther, and just Mordecai, 

Who in all words and deeds was true and tried. " 



U In this, as in C. xv. ii5~i«3, we have a distinct self-portraiture. As in 
the story from Bocc. V,D.j there referred to («), that state of ecstasy when 
the mind was dead to all impressions through die senses was an experience 
sufficiently familiar. The " thousand trumpets " seem to refer almost speci- 
fically to the military procession at Siena of which he, plunged in meditation 
over a book, was utterly unconscious. In such a trance-like state the soul 
receives its impressions ather from the heavens per se.i.e., from stellar 
influences, or, as in the case of seers and prophets (fiod Dante would seem 
to dass himself with that orderX by a special act of Uod. 

1* The story of the incestuous passion of Tereus, king of Thrace, ^the 
husband of Procne, for his wife's sister Philomela, of Trocne's terrible 
revenge, and of the transibcmation of all three and of Procne's son Itys into 
birds, IS told in full by Ovid (Met. vi. 413-676X and need not be repeated 
here. Ovid, it may be noted, leaves it uncertain which of the two sisters 
was changed into a swallow, and which into a nightingale. Greek writers 
for the most part identify Procne. and Latin writers^ Philomela, with the 
bird of song. Dante mamfestly follows the Latin tradition. Procne served 
as an example of murderous hate. It u scarcely conceivable that Dante 
could have preferred the son^ of the swallow to^ that of the nightingale. 
Comp. C. ix. 13 ; Virg. £ci. vi. 8z ; Arist. Xhei. m. 3. 

9S The second example is that of Hainan {Estk, iii.-viL). The V^lg^' 
repr es ents hun not as hung on a "gallows," but impaled or crucified, **Ei 
jussit txceham parari cntam " {Etth, v. 14), and this is the meaning of 
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And as that image broke and passed away, 

Of its own motion like a bubble thin, 

When fails the moisture, whence it sprang, to stay. 
A maiden rose my dreaming thoughts within. 

Who wept with bitter tears, and said : "O Queen, * 

Why has wrath led thee 'gainst thy life to sin ? 
Not to lose me, Lavinia, thou hast been 

Self-slain : now thou hast lost me, mother mine ; 

Grief for thy fate above all else is keen." 
As sleep is broken, when new light doth shine ^ 

Upon the closed-up eye all suddenly. 

And broken quivers, ere it life resign. 
So vanished then mine airy phantasy, 

Soon as a beam upon my features fell. 

Far brighter than is wont to meet our eye. ^ 

I turned, that where I was I might see well. 

When a voice said : " Lo ! here the upward way," 

And left no room for other thought to dwell. 
And made my will such eagerness display. 

To look upon his face that spake to me, ^ 

As, till 'tis met, can never tranquil stay. 
As at the sun which strains our power to see, 

And veils its true form in excess of light. 

So failed me then my vision's faculty. 
" A spirit this divine that gives us right ^ 

Direction in our way without our prayers. 

And with his glory hides himself from sight 

^ The dissolving views remind us of Shakespeare : — 

" The air hath buhhles, as the water has. 
And these are of ihem.**-^MacieiA, L 3. 

M For the story of Amata, mother of Lavinia, who hanged herself in 
anticipation of the death of Turnus, and of ^neas becoming, in his place, 
her daughter's husband, see ^n. xii. 595, which Dante expands, in his 
epistle to Henry VII. Dante refers to it as a warning against yielding to 
selfish passions mstead of accepting apparent evU for the sake of a greater 
good (j£/>. vii. 7). 

^ The light is that of the Angel of Peace (C. xvi. 143), who points to the 
pass that leads to die next circle, and who is, in Milton's phrase, '* dark 
with excess of light " ; so dazzling in his glory that Dante cannot discern his 
form (L 57X 
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PURGATORY canto xvii 

For us, as man doth for himself, he cares. 

For he who waits for prayer, yet sees the need. 
With grudging spirit to deny prepares. ^ 

Let us, thus summoned, onward now proceed. 
And haste to climb ere darkness falls apace, 
Else, till day come, our power were small indeed." 

Thus spake my Guide, and he and I our pace 
Quick turned to where a stairway mounted high ; 
Soon as I reached the first step's resting-place, 

I heard the whirr, as if of wings, float by. 
And fan me in the face, and utteT " Blest 
Those who make peace, nor know malignity.** 

E*en now so steeply upward in the West ^ 

Struck the last rays whereon night follows swift. 
That far and wide above stars showed their crest. 

" O strength of manhood, why thus from me drift ? '* 
I said within myself, as feeling gone 
All power I had my limbs from earth to lift, ^ 

We had come there where further rise was none 
Upon those steps, and so we halted there, 
E'en as a ship rests, when the shore is won. 

And while I listened so that I might hear 

Aught in the circle new that opened thence, ^ 

Then said I, to my Master drawing near : 

SB The words^ general enough in their form, seem to point to some personal 
experience of disappointment, when Dante had hoped for help £rom one who 
saw his needj^ but waited to De asked and was then refused. It iarred on 
Dante's sensitiveness that he was compelled to solicit the cold hand of 
charitjr, and to solicit it in vain. Was he thinking of Henry VII. ? 

^ Line x2 had^ it will be remembered, indicated the approach of night. 

^ The salutation of the angel takes, as throughout, the form of one of the 
Beatitudes (Matt. v. 9). After the manner of Aquinas (Summ. ii. 3, 78, x, 
9f 3) and Gregory the Great {Mor. v. 30), Dante distinguishes between the 
righteous anger against evil as such, and the evil passion which has its root 
in selfishness. 

7B Is this sudden sense of loss of strength s;^mbolic of the new circle, that 
of SuUenness, or accidia^ on which the pilgrim has now entered? or is it 
part of the law which Sordello had announced in C. vii. 53, 54, that law 
representing the spiritual truth that the soul needs an interval of rest, a 
" retreat," as it were, after conquering one form of evil, before entering on 
its conflict with another. 
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PURGATORY cantqxvii 

" O my sweet Father, tell me what offence 
Is cleansM in this round where we're arrived ; 
Though our feet stay, stay not thine eloquence." 

And he to me : " The love of good, deprived * 

Of its due power to act, is here restored. 
And the slow oar finds here swift stroke revived* 

But that thou may'st receive yet clearer words. 
Turn thou thy mind to me, and thou shalt gain 
From our delay fruit worthy to be stored. 

Nor ever God nor creature in His train," 
So he began, " dear Son, was void of love, 
Be it of sense or soul ; this thou see'st plain. 

Sense never from its natural end doth rove ; 

The other may by evil object err, * 

Or strength, below just measure or above. 

If to the chiefest good the will it stir. 
And in the second find proportion due. 
Its pleasure has no evil character ; 

But when it turns to ill, or doth pursue *^ 

Good with more eager care, or less, than right. 
The thing made to its Maker works untrue. 

Hence thou canst judge how for you must unite 
In Love the seed of every excellence, 
And of each act that penalties requite. 

And since Love never turns its fixed gaze thence. 
Seeking the good of that wherewith 'tis one. 
Against self-hate all things have sure defence : 

85 Dante's question is answered briefly. The sin of accidia is defined, 
nearly in the words of Aquinas (Greek aici}£cia^f«n«riyaf= carelessness), as 
a spiritual sloth, the sluggishness of the soul in its love of good, *' Acedia iia 
deprimit emimunt hominisut nihil eiagere /zi^a/" (Aquin. Sumtn. i. 73, 
g). But beyond that answer Dante seizes on the opening for a theological 
lecture, the " meditation " of the " retreat," such as he delighted in, and 
8udi as he had already ^ven in Conv. iii. x, iv. 23, on the natiu-e of the love 
of good in its true and its ])erverted states. In this, after his manner, he 
follows Aquinas and Augustine, the latter of whom defines virtue as " amor 
crdinatusj* vice as "amor non ordinatus" (Cw, D. zv. 33). Here the 
absence dT that order is traced in its manifold developments. To substitute the 
lower good for the higher, to love the higher too little or the lower too much, 
leads to carelessness, to sensuality, to spiritual sloth. Comp. Ozan. p. 93. 

108 xhe words are but an echo of EpJu v. 09, but, as given by Dante, aro 
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PURGATORY cantoxvii 

And since we cannot deem that aught lives on. 

Self-centred, sundered from the Cause of all, "® 

Room in our hearts for hating Him is none. 

So it remains, if right my judgment fall. 
The tU we love is in our neighbour found. 
And triply may that love your clay befall ; 

There are who on their neighbour's ruin found '^ 

Their hope of rising, and for this alone 
Would wish his greatness levelled with the ground ; 

There are who fear to see their power overthrown, 
Their honour, fame, and grace, by others' rise, 
And seek their damage to relieve their own ; ^ 

And there are those so chafed with injuries. 
That they of vengeance are full greedy still. 
And such must needs their neighbour's harm desire : 

This threefold love is wept for down this hill. 

Now of the other I would have thee know, "• 

That follows good with passion ordered ill. 

Each dimly fixes on his good, that so 

His mind may rest, and tlus be will require. 
And therefore after this each man doth go. 

probably introdaced from Aauinas (,Summ. t. 9^ 39, 4). Even in the 
extremest cases of apparent self •loathing, as in suicide, the man is seeking, 
however blindly, what seems to him the good most within his reach. 

m In face of human experiences, recognised by Dante himself (£f, iiL 
103, XXV. 3\ the dogma tnus stated seems somewhat of the nature of a 
paradox. It b saved from that character, however, after the scholastic 
method, distingwndfi. If men apprehend God, as indeed He b, as infinitely 

food, the source of all zood for themselves and others, they cannot hate 
[im. It is only when they think of Him as acting in ways which are acci- 
dents, and not of the essence, of His being, as forbidding and punishing their 
illKirdered desires of good, that their love passes into fear, and so into hatred 
(Aquin. Summ. i a, 34. i). 

u0 The ill-regulated affection, the object of which is the good that belongs 
to other men, is traced in its threefold working. There is the pride whidi 
desires the humiliation of others that it may gfory in its own pre-eminence ; 
the envy which grieves at their prosperity as interfering with its own ; the 
vindictive wrath which is roused by acts that wound their self-love (Aquin. 
Summ, iL 3, 36. z. 163. 3), and in all these instances the will is choosing, 
not evil as such, but evu which for the time seems good to the cloudM 

las The phrase seems taken from Augustine, "FteisH mm, J)amMt, ad U 
Mt tnguittum est c^ nottrum dotuc nquiucai in tt** (Cct^, u x). 



PURGATORY canto xviii 

If love be slow to that sight to aspire, ^ 

Or to pursue, then doth this margin's round. 
After due penance purge each wrong desire. 

What other good there is leaves bliss unfound : 
It is not happiness, it is not good 
Essential, of all good both fruit and ground. ^ 

Love, by that lower good overmuch subdued. 
Above us here bewails in circles three ; 
But how that triple order meets each mood, 

I tell thee not, that thou may'st seek and see." 



CANTO XVIII 

rrgiPs Doctrhu of Low—The Slothfit—The Abbot of San 

Zeno 

The great Instructor to its close had brought 

His reasoning high, and searched with eager gaze. 
Whether my face with full content were fraught ; 

And I, as spurred by thirst that nought allays. 

Without was mute, but said within, ^ Perchance, * 
He grieves that J o'er many questions raise." 

But that true Father, seeing, at a glance, 
The timid wish that kept itself concealed. 
Speaking, gave my speech courage to advance. 

And I : " O Master, so my sight lives healed, " 

In this thy light, that I discern full clear, 
Whatever thy speech implies or hath revealed. 



"^ The other tripartite forms of evil, rising out of an ill-regulated love for 
lower or counterfeit good, are avarice, gluttony, and lust, and these three are 
purified in the higher drdes of the Mountain which the pilgrim stUl has to 
traverse. 

1 The subtle inner questionings of the poet are Pfutl3r quieted, partly 
roused, by the dissertation of the previous Canto. What is that Love, the 
right or wrong direction of which is the cause, on the one hand, of all holiness, 
on the other, of all evil? Virgil has accordingly once more to appear in the 
character of an expounder of Aquinas. 

* We have what reads like a reproduction of what Dante had felt in aaual 
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PURGATORY canto xviii 

Wherefore I pray thee, gentle Father dear, 

That thou show me that love from whence arise 
All acts that good or otherwise appear." ^ 

" Turn thou to me," said he, " the eager eyes 
Of thy keen spirit ; this will manifest 
The error of blind leaders, self-styled wise. 

The soul, that's made in love to find its rest. 

Is moved by all that comes in pleasure's hue, " 

Soon as by pleasure it to act is press'd. 

Your power perceptive from some object true 
Impression draws, and it unfolds within. 
So that the soul it doth to gaze subdue ; 

And if thus turned, it bends itself to win, * 

Love is that bending ; that is Nature's might, 
By pleasure new created, and bound in. 

Then, as the fire mounts upward to the height. 
By its own essence which is made to rise 
There, where on kindred matter it doth light, * 

So the soul captive to its longing flies — 

The spirit's motion — and then rests knows none. 
Till the thing loved fruition full supplies. 

Now may appear to thee how little known 

Is truth unto those people who maintain " 

That to all love per se may praise be shown ; 

Because perchance its substance praise may gain 
As always good ; yet not each seal's impress 
Is good, though good the wax itself remain." 

convene with some honoured teacher. Was it a reminiscence of the days 
when he was content to sit at Brunetto Latini's feet? (ff. xv. 85.) 

IS The error of the blind leaders of the blind is that of the Epicureans, who 
contended that as man's desires naturally turned to gocd, every such desire 
must, i^sa factOf be worthy of praise and therefore to be gratified (1* 3<SX 
Line 19 throws us back on the picture of the new-bom soul seeking whatever 
l^ves delight (C. xvi. 86). That inclination is, however, consec^uent on the 
ideal picture which the mind forms to itself of what is likelv to give pleasure. 
But that picture may, through the weakness of man's intellect, fail to corre- 
spond with the reahty. The subjective good may not be identical with the 
objective. The " wax," z'.r., the desire for good, may be natural, and so far 
good in itself, but it receives a wrong impression from the seal of the imagina- 
tion. Comp. Witie and PhiL in loco^ and Ozan. p. 134. 



PURGATORY cantoxtoi 

** Thj language, and my following mind no less ^ 

Behind thee/' said I, **show me what is Love, 
But this begets in me more doubt's distress ; 

For if Love from without our mind doth move. 
And the soul moveth not with other feet, 
Then neither right nor wrong doth merit prove.'* ^ 

And he to me : ^* What reason's sight doth meet^ 
That I can tell ; beyond it thou must wait 
For Beatrice, faith's work to complete. 

Each form substantial, which is separate 

From matter, yet with it in union bound, ^ 

In special virtue doth participate. 

This, without act, is still by sense unfound, 
And shows itself through its effects alone. 
As life in plant when green leaves spread around ; 

^ ^ In the dialogue between the Master and the Schdar we have a sugges* 
tive tjrpe of the scholastic disputations of a mediaeval university, sach as 
Dante may himself have taken part in at Paris or Oxford or Bologna. Comp. 
Par. xxiv., zxv., xxviiL If we cannot help loving, and therefore pursuing, 
the external object which our unaginatioo pictures to us as conducive to our 
good, where does free will come in t What in that case is the function of the 
moral sense before actioa, or of consdoice after it t Are we not shut iq> to a 
theory of determinism, i.e., of necessity, which is fatal to humai^ responsi- 
bility? 

' Virgil^ as the representative of human wisdom, admits that he can offer 
but a partial solution of the problem of free will. That must come from 
Beatrice, as representing the supernatural light of a revealed wisdom, £#., as 
the theology which is thk Scientta SciiHtiarum, 

^ The soul is. in scholastic terminoloey, the "substandal form,** /.«., the 
essence, of man s nature. Without it the man is not. As such, it \a& its 
own specific virtue, i.g,, its own ideas, tendencies, and capacities. These are 
known in their effects, as the nature of the plant is known b^r its leaves and 
flowers and fruits, as the instinct of the bee u seen in its malung[ honey ; but 
what is the source either of the primal conceptions or the pnmal desires, 
whether innate, inspired, or determined by stellar influences or a law of 
ha«ditv, Dante will not say. The first desires, even if directed to counter* 
feits of good, are simply^ neutral, deserving neither praise nor blame ; but 
with them there is innate in the soul (here Dante is not doubtful, for with him 
it was a primary fact of consciousness) a power that judfi^es, warns, advises^ 
what we Know as conscience. This stands as warder at the gate through which 
desire passes into actj brings with it the sense of merit or demerit, is the 
foundation of human hberty, and therefore of all systems of ethics which are 
worthy ct the name, chiefly that of the " Master of those who know " (i/. iv. 
Z31 ; comp. MoH, i, za). Hence, even if we allow that every desire in men 
may be traced to a law of cause and effect, and admit so far the postulates oX. 
Detenmnism, there is yet a "noble virtue" in man, which theology, em- 
bodied in Beatrice, recognises as keeping man from being bound hand and 
foot in the iron chain of necessity. Comp. Par, v. 19. 
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PURGATORY cantoxvui 

Wherefore in man must still remain unknown " 

What is the source of first cognitions true, 
And how of things we seek desires have grown. 

Which, as the bee seeks honey, so in you 
Are found as instinct, and to this first will 
No merit or of praise or blame is due. 

Now since round this all others cluster still. 
Virtue innate that counsels, in you dwells, 
And o*er assent should watchman's part fulfil. 

This is the source, from which, as fountain, wella 
Merit's true cause in you, accordingly •* 

As it takes good or bad loves, or repels. 

They, who in reasoning did the depths descry, 
Perceived in man this liberty innate. 
So to the world they left Morality. 

Hence let us say that though each love may date, ''^ 
As from necessity, in you its rise, 
Yours is the power to guide and moderate. 

That noble power thy Beatrice descries 

In the free will ; seek therefore thou to know 
Thou hast it, if of it she thee advise." ^ 

The moon, as though at midnight wandering slow. 
Shaped like a bucket all in fiery sheen. 
Made the stars few and feeble in their glow ; 

And moving 'gainst the heavens its course was seen. 
In paths the sun inflames when he of Rome 
Sees it go down 'twixt Corsi and Sardine. 

And that high soul who made of old his home, 
Pietola, than Mantua more renowned, 
Had made my doubts no longer burdensome. 

77 The mooQ was ri^ng at or about midnight. Astronomical commentators 
range from xx to 11.58 p.m., and it was, it will be^ remembered, the Paschal 
moon five days after the fuU. At that season the inhabitant of Rome (Dante 
was probably at Rome at the assumed date of the vision) sees the sun setting 
at a point through which a line would pass between Corsica and Sardinia. 
The moon was semi*^lobular or gibbous, like a bucket ; the stars paled before 
it. A V. /. "sckeggion" gives '"like a crag." 

83 Andes near Mantua, the birthplace of Virgil, identified with the 
mediaeval Ptetoia. 
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PURGATORY cAirroxvin 

Whence I, who to my questions now had found • 

An answer that was manifest and plain, 
Stood like a man in dreamy slumbers bound. 

But from me soon that somnolence was ta'en 
Full suddenly, by crowd who then behind 
Our backs had turned, and on our steps did gain. ^ 

As, where Ismenus and Asopus wind. 

Men saw of old by night wild tumult held, 
When Thebes had need for Bacchus to be kind, 

So on that circle, far as I beheld. 

Came on a troop with eager step who trode, " 

By good will and a righteous love impelled. 

Soon they were on ns, for upon their road 

With speed they ran, that whole crowd's wide extent. 
And two in front cried out, as tears down flowed : 
Mary in haste unto the mountain went ; " ^^ 

And *' Caesar, firm Ilerda to subdue, 
Massilia crushed, to Spain his footsteps bent." 
Haste, haste ! that time may not be lost by you. 
Through lack of love," forthwith the others cried, 
** That zeal in doing good may grace renew.** ^^ 

K The " drowsiness "which reminds us of C ix. zx, xxviL 93| may in part 
be connected with the sin of accidia from which the pilgrim is now to be 
purified ; in part perhaps with the weariness of the natural man after the 
tension of the brain-power on such profound mysteries. For hun, as perhaps 
for us^ it was a refreshment to come into contact with human feelings and 
expenences. 

^1 The comparison^ comes from Statins iTkeb. ix. 434). Asopus and 
Ismenus are the two rivers of Thebes, along tne banks of which rushed the 
processions of the worshippers of Bacchus with their wild orgiastic cries. 
Comp. Eurip.^ Bacck, The speed of the souls that draw near shows that they 
have already in part conquered their besetting sin. 

IM As elsewhere, the examples which are the spurs of action are drawn 
both from sacred history {Luke i. 39) and from secular. The reference to 
Caesar comes from Lucan (i. 151, iii. iv.). The motive of selection in each 
case was that each was unconsciously looking towards the manifestation of 
Dante's ideal of a i>erfect polity as seen in the right union of the Empire and 
the Church of Christ {Man. iu. ad Jin. ; Weg. 522). Ilerda, now Lerida, 
was the scene of the battle in which Caesar defeated the two generals of 
Pompeius, Afranius and Petreius. 

lOB I have taken " grace " as the object, not the subject of the sentence, 
but the words admit of either rendering.^ What Dante seems to teach is the 
scholastic doctrine of "grace of congruity," /.^., that the efforts of men to 
do good are effective in making them meet to receive grace for doing it. 
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PURGATORY cantoxviii 

" O ye, in whom keen will intensified 
Atones perchance for slackness and delay, 
When your good deeds by lukewarm soul were tied. 

This living man — and here no lie I say, — 

Seeks, if the sun relight us, to ascend : ^ 

So tell us where the pass yields nearest way." 

These were the words of him, my Guide and Friend. 
And one of those same spirits said, " Come near 
Behind, and to the opening thou shalt wend. 

So strong our will a forward course to steer, ^ 

We cannot stay ourselves, so pardon thou. 
If this our duty rudeness should appear, 

I, at Verona, took St. Zeno's vow 
As Abbot, under Barbarossa brave. 
Of whom in sorrow Milan speaks e'en now ; ** 

And one there is with one foot in the grave. 
Who shall ere long that monastery rue. 
And in his power there find a burden grave. 

The doctrine is condemned by the Church of England in Art. xiii., which 
teaches to recognise God's grace even in those efforts. 

^* The souls of the sullen, now so quick to move, are moving under the 
moonlight from left to right. They cannot stop, and have to apologise for 
the seeming want of courtesy to which they are led by their new-born 
righteousness, i.e,, by their desire to meet the requirements of the Divine 
righteousness. 

u8 Who the abbot was we are left to guess. The early commentators 
name an Alberto, but no such name is found in the records of the Abbey of 
St. Zeno in Barbarossa's reign (xzsa-xxgo). The chief abbot of that time was 
a Gherardo (d. 1178), who was invested by the Emperor with jurisdiction 
over many villages near Verona ; but the few facts recorded of him, his 
restoration of the church and the erection of a new campanile, seem to spe^ 
of activity rather than sloth. From his studies of Veronese history, Dante 
perhaps lu&ew, while at the Court of Can Grande, more of his inner life, and 
wi^ed to point the^ moral that there may be spiritual sluggishness in the 
midst of outward diligence. 

U9 There seems no reason for talcing "good" as ironical, as many have 
done. From Dante's standpoint Barbarossar embodied the imperial ideal, 
was brave, chivalrous, and, in many things noble ; and even the cruelty with 
which he treated Milan and Cremona would seem to the poet little more than 
a righteous judgment on their rebellion against a Divine order. Comp. the 
Epist. to the Florentines. 

^*A Here the commentators are for once agreed. The prophetic words 
sptsAi of Alberto delU Scala (d. 1301). He had three legitimate sons, Barto- 
lommeo (d. 130^), Alboin (d, 1311), and Francesco, better known as Can 
Grande, and besides these a bastard son Giuseppe, whom he made Abbot of 
St. Zeno (X29Z-X3I4) to the great injury of the discipline and reputation of 
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PURGATORY canto xviii 

Because his son, In body foul to view. 

And worse in mind, and illegitimate, ^^ 

He hath set up in place of shepherd true." 

If more he said, or ceased, I cannot state, 
So great a space already lay between ; 
But this I heard and gladly now relate. 

And he who in all need my help had been, ^ 

Said, ** Turn thou this way, and behold these two 
Putting sharp bit on coward souls and mean." 

In rear of all they cried, " That wretched crew 
To whom the Red Sea opened, all were dead. 
Ere Jordan might the heirs of promise view ; 

And they who from the toil and trouble fled. 
Nor with Anchises* son endured the end. 
Passed to a life on which no fame was shed." 

Then, when apart from us those souls did wend 

So far from us, we saw their face no more, ^^ 

A new thought in my spirit 'gan ascend ; 

From this were others born of diverse race. 
And so from this to that I rambled on. 
That wandering thus mine eyelids closed apace. 

And I to dream changed meditation. ^^ 

the monastery, and, as Dante intimates, to his own infinite loss. The 
chronicle reports many acts of violence and outrage on the part of the abhot, 
some describing him as only " sentisanus" with something of the insanity of 
Caligula. The mere fact of his illegitimacy ought to have been, by the Canon 
law, a bar to his promotion. He himself left a natural son who was Abbot 
of St. Zeno in 1331, and afterwards Bishop of Verona. The questioa 
naturally rises whether these words ever came to the knowledge of Can 
Grande, Dante's protector, the hero of H, i. xoz, and Par. xvii. 71, and 
whether they were written before or after Dante's traditional qoarrel with 
him. 

13S As before, examples are followed by warnings. The Israelites who 
came out of Egypt (comp. C ii. 46) perished through their coward sloth, and 
did not^ enter on the inheritance of Canaan {Num. xiv. ; Deut. i. 96-36 ; 
Heb. iii. 15-19). Many of the companions of iEneas chose to remain in 
Sicily with Acestes {/En. v. 746-761), and so forfeited their share in the 
inheritance of Italy. They chose safety rather than glory, and that was the 
essence of the sin otaccidta. 

1^ The picture that follows is another instance of self-portraiture. 
Thought crowds on thought till at last the stage of ecstasy is readied, and 
there conies the vision with which C. xix. opens. It is noticeable that in 
this circle alone there is no request for the mtercessory prayers of others. 
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PURGATORY canto xix 

Tie Dream of the Siren— The Angd ef tie Fifth Circle^The 
Levers of Money — Pope Hadrian V, 

It was the hour at which day's heat doth fail 
Longer to warm the coldness of the moon. 
When o'er it Earth's or Saturn's chills prevail, 

When geomancers see their Great Fortune 

In the far East before the break of day, * 

Rise by a path still dim, to brighten soon ; 

I saw in dreams a woman pass that way. 

Stammering, cross-eyed, and with misshapen form. 
Who did maimed hands and pallid face display. 

I looked on her, and as the sunbeams warm ^^ 

The stiff cold limbs which were benumbed by night, 
So then my gaze her tongue to speak did charm, 

Is there an implied retribution in this omisdon ? Were they who had been 
so neRligoit and apathetic on earth, now to *' dree their weurd," unaided by 
the sympathy of others f 

1 The hour at which dreams are true (C. ix. i8 ; H, xxvi. 7) is defined, 
after Dante's manner, as that at which the night temperature attains its 
maxitHum of cold. The moon and Saturn were supposed to radiate cold, 
as also was the earth, after it had parted with the heat absorbed during the 
dav from the sun. It was, t.r., just before daybreak. 

• The words refer to an elaborate system of divination, which consisted in 
marking sand or paper at random with an indefinite number of dots, whidi 
were then formed, according to certain rules, into sixteen squares, the dots 
in whidi received their names according as they approximated more or less 
dos^y to the figures of certain constellations. The " greater fortune " was 
that in which the dots represented the position of the stars in Aquarius and 




as that of 
represents the sins 

which remain to be cleansed in the upper cirdes of the Mount, i.e., the love 
of lower good, as seen in avarice, gluttony, and lust. The vision seems in 
paut a reproduction oSProv. vii. xo-ia, the distorted eyes, the bent form, the 
crippled hands, the extreme pallor corresponding to the physiognomic signs 
of those evil passions. 

10 The transformation which follows on the poef s gaze, the flush of "celestial 
rosy red, love's proper hue" (Milton, P, L, viii. 6x9), which comes over the 
pallor, the free speech which takes the place of the stammering ton^e, set 
forth the danger of tampering with the first Impressions made by evil on our 
better natiure. Vice becomes attractive because, and in proportion as, we 
gase on it. Pope unconsciously reproduced Dante when he wrote — 

*' Vice is a monster of such hideous mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen. 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endture, then pity, then embrace." 

Ess. an Man, ii. 3x9-333. 
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And made her soon stand up with form upright. 

As in a moment, and her pallid face. 

As Love would wish it, rosy grew and bright. " 

And when her speech, thus loosened, flowed apace. 

She poured out song so sweet, that I with pain 

Had turned my thoughts from dwelling on her grace. 
^ I the sweet Siren am," so ran her strain, 

" Whose spells bewilder sailors in mid-sea ; * 

So sweet to him who hears is my refrain. 
Ulysses changed his course to look on me. 

Lured by my song, and who by it is won 

Is slow to leave, so full content is he." 
Her lips were not yet closed, her song not done, ^ 

Before a saintly lady fair drew near. 

On her to pour extreme confusion. 
"O Virgil, Virgil I whom behold I here?" 

Sternly she said ; and then he nearer came 

With eyes full fixed upon the nobler fair. ** 

That other one he seized and put to shame. 

Laid bare her body, stripping every shred ; — 

The stench woke me that issued from the same. 



U The eomparison implies a knowledge of the story of Ulysses as told in 
Od. xii. 39-54. The Sirens of Greek mythology were the daughters of Mel- 
pomene and Achelous, deriving their gin <^ song from the former. Possibly, 
as Dante had probably not read Homer, he thinks of Circe as one of Uie 
Sirens. Those whom Homer names as such had not turned Ulysses and his 
companions from their course. 

96 The "holy lady" who appears to rescue Dante from the evil fascina- 
tion of the Siren is obviously the symbol of the Wisdom of Prav. viii. z, of 
the true blessedness which exposes all counterfeits, possibly, therefore, like 
the Lucia of C. ix. 55, and /f. ii. 97, of the grace of illumination. The whole 
scene reminds us of the choice of Hercules as told in Xen. Mem. ii. x» zx ; 
Cic. de Off. i. 3a, from the latter of which Dante probably derived his 
imagery. Comi>. also Boeth. i. z. 

® The words impl^r reproach, as though Virgil had been guilty of some 
negligence in permitting his scholar to come within the range of die Siren's 
fascinations. 

SI The description that follows is somewhat shocking to the delicacy of 
modern refinement ; but Dante had studied in the school of tbe Hebrew 
prophets, and his words are but as an echo of Isai. iii. 24 ; E»ek. xvi. 37, 
xxiii. 10. Men must learn to see in evil a foulness that they loathe, that 
literally " turns their stomach." With that nausea the dream ends, the speU 
of the illusion is broken. 
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I turned mine eyes, and mj good Virgil said, 

"Thrice have I called thee : rise and come this way ; " 
Find we the door by which thy path to tread." 

I rose, and now irradiate with full day 
Were all the circles of the sacred Mount, 
And the new sun behind us poured its ray. 

And following him I went with bended front, ^ 

As one who is by care's sore burden bound. 
And bends, as half-arch of a bridge is wont. 

When I heard: "Come; lo ! here the pass is found," 
Spoken in tone so sweet and so benign, 
As doth not in our mortal country sound. ^ 

With open wings, which like a swan's did shine, 
Upward he led us who to us thus spake. 
Where the two granite walls the path confine. 

He moved his wings, and fresh breeze on us brake. 
Affirming those qui lugent to be blest, ^ 

For now their souls shall sovran comfort take. 

" What ails thee, with thy looks to earth deprest ? " 
Began my Guide to say to me, when we 
Had somewhat passed the Angel there at rest ; 

And I : " Such dark misgivings come on me " 

From the new vision which absorbs me so, 
I cannot from its contemplation flee." 

M The MSS. vary between "t mtnirt vcci** (verb) and "o/mm in 
v&ei** (noun). The latter seems preferable. 

37 An hour or more had passed during the dream, and it b now broad 
daylight on the morning of Easter Tuesday, March 29th. The sun is 
b^nd the traveller as they move onward to the west, towards the fifth 
circle of the mountain. 

^ Another touch of self-portraiture. "Andd eUquanto curveito " (Bocc. 
y, 2M " CurvaHs aliqttantulvm rtnUms inctdebat" (Viil. K. D.). 

tf The voice is that of the angel who points out the passage by which they 
are to ascend. Dante uses marca (^Goth. mark) in the sense of region, as 
in the "Marca Trevigiana,'* 

^ The two ^anite walls symbolise probably the strength and constancy 
which the pilgrun needs in his conflict with temptation. 

BO The beatitude of Matt. v. 4 proclaims the victory over the sin of 
accidia or sloth, that has its root in man's shrinking from the pain of effort. 
He who accepts that pain shall be comforted ; his soul shall oe mistress of 
every true element of consolation. 

H The dream still fills the pilgrim's mind with vague apprehension. 
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" Thou hast beheld," said he, « that old witch foe, 
Whose work alone above us causes pain : 
How man escapes her, this thou too dost know. ^ 

Let this suffice ; now tramp along amain ; 
Look upwards to the lure the Eternal King 
Whirls in the great sphere of His mighty reign.** 

Like falcon that its glance below doth fling. 

Then turns him to the call, and forward darts, ^ 
Through strong desire for food, with eager wing. 

So acted I, and where the hard rock parts, 
To open path for him who mounts above, 
I went to where it for its circuit starts. 

In the fifth circle where I now did move, ^ 

I saw a people weeping very sore ; 
Prostrate, with face that ne'er from earth did rove. 

^Adhasit pavimento** evermore 

I heard them say with such oppressive sighs. 

Scarce knew I what the words they muttered o'er. ^ 

" O chosen ones of God, whose miseries 
Justice and hope both render less severe, 
Direct us where the high steps upward rise.** 

Virgil, like Daniel, knows both the dream and iu intenretatioo {Datt, ii 
'9~45/* '^^ sorceress represents the counterfeit show ot good that leads to 
the threefold sin of the remaining circles. Man is emancipated from her 
spells by seeing her in all her foulxiess. 

<2 Anodier image from the art of falconry. Comp. H. xvii. 237, xxii. 130 ; 
Par. 3dx. 34. The counter-attraction to the charms of vice is found in the 
beauty and glory of the heavens, C xiv. 148-150. With this to g^ve quick* 
ness to his footsteps, as the fidoon who,^ from his perch or from his master's 
wrist, spreads hb wings to fly towards his prey, the pilgrim mounts to the 
fifth circle. Com|>. the Emperor Frederick II., Dt Arte Ven, iL 60. 

"^ As in H* vii. 35-66, the prodigal and the avaricious are grouped 
together as exhibiting different a^>ects of the same eviL On earth their 
looks, like those of Milton's Mammon {P. L, i. 68x), have been ever 
"downward bent," and their penance is to lie prostrate on the earth, utter- 
ing the words of Ps, cxiz. 25. ^ Those words form jpart of the service of 
Pnme in the Rom, Brtv., and it was at this hour (!• s) that Dante hears 
them in Purgatory. Comp. C. viiL 23, ix. z4o» for a like corresoondeoce. 
We may call to mind the concluding words of that verse, " Quicken Thoa 
me according to Thy word.*' 

^ As before, in C. iiL 73, ziii. 143, Dante speaks to the souls in Pursatory 
in words that are full at once of courtesy and comfort. Such should be tWe 
tone of every soul seeking its own purification towards others who are under 
a like discipline for like sms. . 
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•* If ye as free from bowing down come here, 

And wish to find the quickest onward way, " 

Let your right hands still outward turned appear." 

So questioned them the Poet, and so they 
Made answer in advance of us, and I 
Marked, as they spoke, the one who hidden lay, 

And to my Lord and Master turned mine eye. * 

And then he granted with glad look and mien 
That which my glances asked for wistfully. 

And I, when power to act had granted been, 
Drew myself on, above that creature there, 
Whose words had made me note him yet unseen, •" 

And said: ** O soul in whom thy tears prepare 
That without which we cannot turn to God, 
Stay for my sake awhile thy greater care. 

Who wast thou, and why thus your backs are showed^ 
Tell me, I pray, and if thou wilt that I * 

Thither bear aught whence living late I strode." 

And he to me: " Why thus towards the sky 

Our backs are turned, thou'lt learn; but I disclose 
First that successor Tetri once was I. 

n The speaker is, as we learn from I. 99, Pope Hadrian V. He assumes 
tiiat the questioner who asks the way to the sixth circle has no need of the 
discipline of prostration, and tells them to go on, turning ever to the right. 

8A C(Hnmentators involve themselves in much perplexit^^ as to the other 
" hidden " person or thought. Was it hidden in Dante's mind or that of the 
speaker? Was it that the latter did not know that the pilgrim was still 
living, or that the former did not know who the speaker was? The last 
seems the most probable solution of the problem. Comp. 11. 05, 06. 

M The pilgrim and his guide interchange glances, and tne nints of the 
latter tell the former that he may gratify hb thirst for further knowledge. 

>3 The condition of turning to God is, of course, a true and earnest repent- 
ance. That is die " greater " care which Dante asks the soul to suspend for 
a brief moment that he may learn who he is, and, it may be, help him by his 
own OT a yers or by commending him to those of others. 

W The speaker is Ottoboni Fieschi, of Genoa, elected Pope as Hadrian 
v., July la, 1276, who died at Viterbo on August ^d of the same year. 
Sestri and Chiaveri are two towns ol the Eastern Riviera which were subject 
to Genoa. The river is the Lavagna, from which the Fieschi family took 
their title as counts. Hadrian died before his admission to the priesthood, 
and therefore was neither consecrated nor crowned as Pope. Dante, 
speaking probably from his knowledge of family traditions 0* Z42X repre- 
sents him as having had his eyes opened by the responsibilities of his high 
positioo to the evil love of money which had been the canker of his past lii« 
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Between Siestri, and Chiaveri flows ^^ 

A river fair to look on, and its name 
Upon my lineage highest lustre throws. 

For one short month the knowledge to me came, 
How the great robe loads him who keeps it white. 
So that all else as light as down became. ^^ 

Full late, ah me ! my turning to the light ! 

But when they made me Shepherd of great Rome, 
Life's falsehood then came clearly into sight. 

I saw that thence no rest of heart could come. 

Nor could it in that life mount up more high, "® 
So Love burnt in me here to seek my home. 

Up to that point full wretched soul was I, 
And severed from my God, the prey of greed: 
Now as thou see*st, I pay the penalty. 

What Avarice works is here made clear indeed "^ 

In this purgation of souls penitent: 
No sin in all the Mount reaps sharper meed. 

E'en as our eye was never upwards sent, 
But ever fixed upon the things of earth. 
So justice here our forms to earth hath bent. ** 

As Avarice quenched our love for all true worth 
Of goodness, whence our labour all was waste. 
So Justice keeps us bound in tightest girth, 

Fetters our feet and hands, by chains embraced; 

And long as it shall please the righteous Sire, ^^ 

Shall we our pain, unmoved and stretched out, taste." 

I knelt to him as one who would inquire. 
But e'en as I began, and he was 'ware. 
Through listening, of that homage of desire: 

Precisely at the highest position which life could offer, he discovered that it 
was "vanity of vanities.' As his conversion came thus late, he must have 
spent some years in the Ante-Purgatoriumt shortened possibly by the 
prayers of Alagia and others who loved his memory. In the fact that he 
had be ^n sent by Innocent IV. in 1268 as a legate to reconcile the King, 
Htnry III., and his barons, and to reform abuses in the Church, we have a 
point of contact with our own -historv {Lingard, iii. s ; Milm. L, C» vi. 409)1 
118 See note on L 7x for the law of retribution here stated. 
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" What cause," said he, " hath bent thee downward 

there ? " »«> 

And I to him: " For that thy dignity, 
My conscience did correction sharp prepare." 

^ Straighten thy legs and rise," he made reply. 
" O brother, err not; to one mightier Power 
With thee and others, fellow servant I. ^ 

If thou those words hast heard at any hour. 
Which Neque nubent in the Gospel sound. 
Thou well may'st see how thus my thoughts I pour. 

Now go thy way; I would not stay thy round; 

Thy tarrpng here my weeping doth delay, ^** 

Wherewith I ripen what thy words expound. 

My niece Alagia yet on earth doth stay. 
Good in herself, unless our heritage 
By bad example led her too astray ; 

She only lives of all my lineage." '* 

us Hadrian has learnt the lesson of Acts z. 96, Rtv, xix. zo, xxii. 9. 
Another note of humility is that, instead of usingf the customary formula of 
Popes in addressing others, as " My son," he speaks to Dante as a brother. 

u6 The words point to a somewhat subtle reason for the renunciation of 
Papal dignity. The Pope waft the spouse of the Church (C xxiv. as ; H. 
xix. 56X out the tics of that, as of otner marriages, are dissolved by death 
{.Matt, xxii. 30). The Papacy was not like the porlesthood, which impressed 
on the foiil, in scholastic language, a cHaracter indtliUlit, 

U0 Dante has spoken (I. 93) of the soul's return to God. The repentant 
soul wishes that no farther converse may deby that return. 

143 Alana, wife of M«iroello Malaspma, was the daughter of Hadrian's 
brother, Niccolo Fieschi, and this was ^haps the reason of the special 
mention made of her, of Currado Malaspina (C viiL xx8 ; H, xxiv. 145), of 
Lnnigiana, and of her husband, Dante's friend and protector, to whom he is 
said to have dedicated his Purgaiorid, From her he probably learnt the 
story of her uncle's conversion. 

"^ Two possible reasons have been assigned for this general condemna* 
tion : (z) that the Fieschi were, as a rule, on the Guelph side in politics : 
(3) that one of them who was appointed Vicar-General of Florence by the 
Emperor Rodolph in 1287, had iunicted on its citi2ens a fine of 60,000 marks 
(Ft?/, vii. zza). Probably, however, the w<Mrds hint at the miscoilduct of 
other women of the Fieschi family, which led Hadrian to desire no other 
prayers than those of Alagia. The words, if written, as is probable, while 
Alagia was living, are at once a subtle praise and a yet more subtle utterance 
of hate. 
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Examples of Holy Pon/erty — The Story of Hugk Capet — Tht 
EvS Kmgt of France — Tke Tremblmg of the Mountain 

III fights our will against a will more true ; 
Wherefore, against my pleasure, him to please, 
I from the water sponge unfilled withdrew. 

I moved, my Teacher also moved, where ease 

Of access met us, by the rough rock's face, ' 

As on a wall, we near the rampart squeeze. 

For on the outer side too near, the race 

Was seen who still shed, drop by drop, in tears. 
The ill which doth the whole wide world embrace. 

Accurst art thou, thou wolf of ancient years, ^ 

Who hast far more than other beasts thy prey. 
Through hunger vast to which no end appears : 

O Heaven, by whose revolving course some say 
In this our earthly state doth change ensue. 
When will He come who'll chase her far away? " 

Onward we went with footsteps slow and fcWy 
And I, upon those souls around intent. 
Heard them their moans and wailing still renew. 

And heard by chance their cry, " Sweet Mary," sent 
Before us, as they wailed, and made their moan, ^ 
Like woman in her pangs of travail bent. 

And in continuance came, " Full well was known 
How poor thou wert by that low hostelry 
Where thou didst lay thy holy burden down." 

1 The " better will " of Hadrian to complete his purification prevails over 
Dante's desire to know more. 

The pathway which the pilgrim takes is like one on the wall of a city, 
on which the travellers keep close to the battlements to avoid falling. They 
pass by those who, like Hadrian, are suffering from the sin which of all sins 
had the widest range of evil. The " wolf," asm//, i. 49, is avarice. 

IS Dante seems to accept the notion of stellar influences as affecting the 
order of events as at least a probable opinion (Par. xiv. 67X Line 15 is a 
sigh for the coming of the Veltro, the greyhound of H. i. xoz. Who shall 
chase the wolf away f It implies the feeling that as yet neither Uguccione, 
nor Moroello, nor even Can Grande, had accomplished that work. The 
cry of the idealbt reformer is still "How long, O Lord, how long?" 
(Rev. vi. 10.) 

^ As elsewhere, a floating voice teaches the lessons that the avaricious 
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And next, " O good Fabricius " came the cry, » 

^ Thou didst choose virtue with a poor estate 
Rather than guilt with great wealth's pageantry." 

These words to me brought pleasantness so great 
That I went on, more converse so to hold 
With that soul whence they seemed to emanate. ^ 

He then the tale of generous bounty told 
Which Nicolaos to the maidens gave. 
To keep their youth within pure honour's fold. 

^ O soul, who speakest words so good and brave. 

Say who thou wast," I said, "and why alone " 

Thou dost renew those praises high and grave ? 

Nor shall thy speech unrecompensed be shown. 
If I return, the brief path to complete 
Of this our life which to its goal speeds on." 

And he : " Fll tell thee, not for comfort sweet, ^ 

Which thence I hope for, but because in thee 
Such great grace shines ere thou with death dost meet. 

I was the root of that ill progeny 

Which so o'erclouds the face of Christendom, 
That seldom good fruit gathered there we see. ** 

need, and the first is found in the poverty of the Virgin and the stable of 
Bethlehem. 

^ Fabricius C. Luscinius, whose whole life was a protest axainst greed of 
gain^ who, as Censor, had banished P. Cornelius Runnus for his luxury and 
prodiffiilitv, who refused the gifts offered^ him by the Samnites, and died so 
poor that he had to be buried at the public cost, was clearly one of Dante's 
heroes (Cmv, iv. 5; Man, iL 5, zoX as he had been one of Virgil's 
(/Sm. vL 844). 

SB The story of S. Nicolas, Bishop of Myra in Lyda (circ. 335), held in 
especial honour at Ban, whidi boasted of possessing his remains, was that 
he, learning that a father who had three daughters was tempted by extreme 
poverty to expose them to a life of dishonour, went by night and threw into 
the window of his house three bags of money which served as a marriage 
portion for each, and thus rescued them from shame. Aquinas refers to the 
story, Summ, iL 9, xo7. 3. 

^ The words have been differently explained as meaning either (x) that 
the speaker, who is identified in 1. 43 with Hugh Capet, the founder of the 
dynasty of French kings, had passM beyond all care for earthly fame, or 
M that he had no hope of any availing prayers from his descendants, or 
(3> that the appointed time of his deansmg had nearly come, so that he had 
no need of eartnly prayers. Of these (3) seems the most probable. 

tf The words that follow embody die concentrated hatred which the poet 
felt for the kings of France, and the evil they had wrought in the world. 
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But if to Douay, Bruges, Ghent, Lille should come 
The power to act, on it would vengeance fall : 
May the great Judge of all drive that blow home ! 

Me as Hugh Capet men of old di<l call. 

From me the lines of Philips, Louis' run, ^ 

Who in late days in France have governed all, 

I of a Paris butcher was the son : 

What time the line of ancient kings gave way. 
Save one reduced the garments grey to don. 

Fast in my hands I found the reins that sway ^ 

The government of kingdoms, and such power 
Of new acquist, and friends in full array. 

That to the crown, left widowed in that hour. 
My son's head was promoted, and from thence 
Those bodies sprang that claimed the sacred dower. ^ 

Till the great appanage of fair Provence 
My lineage had deprived of sense of shame. 
Small was their power, but no ill-deed sprang thence. 

Of these he notes (i) the treatment of the four citfes named in 1. 46 by Philip 
the Fair, who in xsra7 had attacked Gay, Count of Flanders, then inalltance 
with Edward^ I. of England, who, under a treaty with Charles of Valois, 
came with his two sons to Paris and was thrown into prison. This was 
followed by measures of extortion and cruelty under which Bruges was the 
chief sufferer. The vengeance in the implied prephecy of 1. 48 was found 
in the battle of Courtray, in which the French were defeated by the 
Flemish. 

^ Dante follows the popular tradition^ recwded also by Villani (rr. 4), asd 
widely received both in France and Italy. As a matter of history, however, 
Hugh Capet was descended from a noble line of Counts of I^ris and Dukes 
of France. Possibly the legend arose out of the fact that his father, or he 
himself, had been described as a butcher on account of the severity of his 
punishments. 

63 The ancient kinss are the last descendants of the Catlovineian hd«s6, 
Louis IV. (d. 954) and his son Lothaire (d. 986) and Louis V. (a, ^SyX On 
his death, Charles, a brother of Lothaire, was the only survivor, and ne was 
imprisoned by Hugh Capet, who thus came to the throne of France. Tht 
" grey garments " seem to refer to an enforced seclusion in a cloister, but of 
this uiere is no record in history, and it is possible that Dante may have 
mixed up the closing years of the Merovingtan dynasty with those of the 
Carlovingian, just as he scarcely seems to have suffiaently distim^oished 
Hugh Capet the father from his son of the same name. 

61 Dante passes over the lo^g intermediate period, with which he was, 
perhaps, but imperfectly acquainted, to the events of coBtemporary history. 
The dowry of Provence refers to the accessions of territory gained by France in 
the marriages of Louis IX. with Margan^t, the eldest daughter of Raymond 
Berenger, Count c^ Provence, and of Charles of An jou, brother of Louis, 
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Then they, with force and fraud, their plunder-game 
Began and later took, as ^ for amends,' ^ 

Ponthieu, and lands of Norman, Gascon name : 

Charles to Italia came, as * for amends,' 
And slew Conradin, and to heavenly throne 
Sent off St. Thomas, still as * for amends.' 

A time I see, ere many years are gone, * 

Which yet another Charles draws out of France, 
To make himself and his both better known. 

with Beatricei a younger dauj^hter, who was her father's heiress. The 
marriages are again referred to m Par. tL 1^3-138. In the increased wealth 
and power whidi the^ brought to the roval house of France, Dante saw the 
ybm ei ori^o of the nuseries of Italy, and of the failure of the Empire, which 
was, for him, the ideal polity. 

* The force of the thrice-repeated rhyme " for amends " lies in the thought 
that in every case where men might liave looked for some token of shame 
and contrition, the only " fruits of repentance " were seen in the commission 
of some fresh outrage. 

M The provinces named had belonged to England. Normandy had been 
taken frcun John (zaoa); Gkscony, Guienne, and Ponthieu had been formally 
ceded by Edward I. to Philip the Fair, with a secret understanding, after* 
ifrards repudiated, that it was to be formal only (1395). Guienne was 
recovered in xapS. 

A We note the poet's sympathy wiUi the fate of the boy-prince (he was 
but sixteen when he diedX who was the last scion of the ^reat house of 
Hohenstaufen. He had come from Germany to assert his daims, as heir of 
Conrad IV., to Naples and Sicily, was opposed by Charles of Anjon, 
d<dbUed at Tagliacooo (Jtfl. xzviii. i^X and put to death, as it was believed, 
by the coimsel of Pope uement IV. in 196S1 in cold blood, with a show of 
judicial formality. 

V The story, here taken for granted, that Thomas A<iuinas was poisoned 
by Charles of Anjou (x974>{ has fallen into such discredit that it is not even 
mentioned in the current biographies of the great Dominican Doctor. In 
Dante's time, however, it was currently believed throughout Italy, and is 
mentioned in ViU, iz. azS^ and by all the early commentators.^ Thomas had 
lived for some years at Naples, and the King had treated him with great 
outward honour. He was summoned by Gregory X. to a Council at Lyons, 
and was asked by the King on his departure what he was going to report to 
the Pope about him. The answer was, "I shall tell the truth." This 
alarmed the King, and he commisioaed a physician who was sent ostensibly 
to watch over the Saint's health, to get him out of the way. He died on his 
journey at the Cistercian monastery of Fossa Nova, near Terracina, at the 
ageof forty>seven. For further references to Aquinas, see Par. x. 98. It 
may be noted, however, that Charles of Anjou b placed, not in Hell, but in 
Purgatory, in the Valley of the Kines (C. vxi. xxx). Was this due to Dante's 
memory of his friendship with Charles Martelf (/'«r. viiL 49.)^ There was 
a record| however, of words of contrition and faith spoken on his death-bed 
(f^iV/. vii. 05). 

W The ** other" is Charies of Valois, whose intervention in the affairs of 
Florence, which Dante had opposed, led to his banishment and that of the 
other Bianchi. He was brotner of Philip the Fair. He was invited to 
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He with no atms goes forth, but that same lance 
That Judas fought his joust with^ and that so 
He thrusts, it smites fair Florence in her paunch. ^ 

Thence he no lands, but sin and shame and woe 
Shall gain, which all the more on him shall press 
The more that loss to him as nought shall show. 

Another from his ship, in sore distress. 

Taken, I see his daughters sell, and deal ^ 

As corsairs do with slaves that they possess. 

O Avarice ! what worse ill can we feel. 
Since thou my lineage to thyself draw'st so. 
That they their heart against their own flesh steel ? 

But to eclipse past ill and future woe, ^ 

I in Alagna see t)xt Jleur-de-lys^ 
Christ, in His Vicar, captive to the foe. 

settle the disorders of Florence by Boniface VIII. as pacificator, was guilty 
there of many acts of treachery (Uie " spear of Judas ), and, after an unsuc- 
cessful enterprise in Sicily, returned to France in 1303. Like our own 
John, he was known as " lackland," his policy bringing with it no accession 
of territory. His son, as Philip VI., began the succession of the house of 
Valois on the throne of France. Line 73 implies that he had disclosed the 
evil nature of his house even more than Charles of Anjou. The bold figure 
of 1. 7^ points to what one may call the " evisceration " of Florence by the 
expulsion oi its best citizens and the spoiling of their goods. 

^ The " other,** in this case, is Charles II. of Naples, son of Charles of 
Anjou. In 1284 he was taken prisoner at sea by Ruggieri di Lauria, admiral 
of Peter, king of Arragon, and although his father died in 1385, was not 
released to take his place as king of Naples tUl 1388. He gave his 
daughter Beatrice in marriage to Ano, Martinis of Este (Hugh Capet's 
words being a prophecy ex evetUu). It was believed that he had done so for 
the sake of money, 30,000 or zoo,ooo florins, Azzo being much older than 
Beatrice, and of evil repute. (For further notices of Charles 11. see Far, 
vi. X06. six. XS7.) To Dante tnis seemed as base as the slave trade in girls 
carried on by the Saracen corsairs who infested the Mediterranean. 

^ S6 The fleur-de-lys (known popularly as a lily, but in form more like an 
iris) first figured in the armorial bearings of the kinzs of France (lilies or on 
a field axure) under Louis VII. (1x37-1x80), but a legend connected it with 
the conversion of Clovis (Folkard, Plant-Lore, p. 387). 

^ Dante's abhorrence of the iniquities of the French princes is stronger 
even than his antipathy to Boniface VIII. (comp. J7. xix. 53 ; /'«^> xxxii. 
149 ; Par. ix. x^3^ et ai.\ To him the treatment of that Pontiff by the 
emissaries of Philip the Fair (see Milm. L, C, v. x^5-x54) was an outrage on 
one who was officially, whatever his character mignt be, the vicar of Christ. 
The mockezv and scorn, the wormwood and the gall, of the crucifixion were 
reproduced by this new Pilate when he gave Boniface into the hands of bis 
enemies of the house of Colonna. 

ISO 



PURGATORY canto xx 

Him once again as mocked and scorned I see, 
I sec once more the vinegar and gall, 
And slain between new robbers hangeth He: ^ 

I see the Pilate new in such rage fall, 
This sates him not, but, all law put aside. 
With pirate sails he sacks the Templars' hall. 

When, O my Lord, shall I be satisfied. 

With looking on the secret vengeance stored, ^ 

Which Thou, Thy wrath assuaging, still dost hide ? 

That which I said of her, the spouse adored 
Of the Eternal Spirit, and which made 
Me turn to thee for some explaining word, 

V The sentence of condemnation falls on Philip the Fair for the other 

Seat crime which was written in the records of his reign, the suppression of 
e Order of Templars on monstrous, and often incredible, charges of heresy, 
idolatry, and impurity. Their estates were confiscated, their Grand Master 
was bunit at the stake (z3X4)> Philip extorted from Pope Clement V., 
practically appointai by him. and holding his Court at Avignon, a reluctant 
assent ; but Dante notes in the whole transaction the absence of a fair triid, 
and therefore of a true decree of righteous judgment, and traces it not to 
the righteous zeal of the French king, but to his insatiable covetousness. The 
earlier commentators, it may be noted, refer the lines only to Philip's attacks 
on Church property in general (Milm. L, C, vii., zSz-s?^ ; Wilcke, TtmpeL 
Orden.), For Dante's later action against Philip, see L^e, c, 7. 

M Is this also a prophecy *x ev^ntu^ alludinf^ to the disgrace and disasters 
which, in the judjsment of historians {VtlL yiii. osX came on Philip and his 
sons as a retribution for Uie crimes here specified 7 The longine of the souls 
to behold that retribution finds its justification in the words of Ps. Mii., and 
if more were wanted, in the teachmg of Aquinas {Summ, iil SuppL 94, 3). 
line 96 implies the thought that there is a calmness even in the wrath of God 
because He foresees the working out of His own righteous vengeance. 

^ See 1. 19. The bride of the Holy Ghost is, of course, the Blessed Vir^n 
Mother. To contemplate the pattern instances of holiness is the occupation 
of the days of Purgatory. Ni^ht is given to dwelling on the hatefulness of 
the sins which are the opposites of that holiness. So here we have (i) 
Pygmalion^ of whom Dante read in ^n. i. 3^0^353 as having murdered 
Sicnaeus. king of Tyre^ and driven his s»ter Dido mto exile for the raJce of 
gold ; (a) MidaSy who, m his folly, wished that all that he touched might be 
turned to gold (Met. xi. 85-145) ; (3) Achan, who stole part of the spoil of 
Jericho (Josh, vii. x-36) ; (4) Ananias and Sapphira {AcU v. z-xi): (5) 
Heliodorus, who sought to plunder the treasury of the Temple at Jerusalem, 
and was trampled under foot by heavenly horsemen (3 mace* vL 7-35) ; 
(6) Pol^nmest(M', the murderer of Polydorus, son of Priam {Mn, iii. 19-68 ; 
Met. xiiL 439-438 ; //. xxx. z8) ; (7) Orassus, the Roman t^e of avarice uid 
wealth, who was defeated by Uie Parthians <b.c. 59). Their king, it is said 
(we are reminded of the story of Cyrus in Herod, 1. 3Z4X cast his head into 
a vessel of molten gold with the words " Aurum sitisti, aurum bibe *' {y$lL 
PaUrc iL SaX 
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This hath been ordered, by us to be prayed, ^^ 

Long as day lasts, but when the night comes on, 
Far other sounds are from our lips conveyed. 

At that time tell we of Pygmalion, 

Whom ei^er will, o'er-gluttonous of gold. 

Made traitor, robber, parricide in one: *^ 

And then the wretched doom of Midas old. 
Following his fond desire yet more to take, 
A laughing*stock for all men to behold; 

Of foolish Achan next we mention make. 

How he the plunder stole, and so the blame ^^® 

Of Joshua's wrath still seems on him to break. 

Sapphira and her husband then we name, 
We praise the hoof-beats Heliodorus bore. 
And all the mount is circled with the shame 

Of Polymnestor who slew Polydore; *" 

And last of all we cry, * O Crassus, say. 
For now thou know'st, how tastes the molten ore/ 

Now high, now low, our mingling voices play. 
As we are spurred by impulse strong in speech. 
Now quicker pace, now tardier to display. ^^ 

But in the good which here by day we teach 
I was not all alone; yet no one near. 
Upraised his voice a listener's ear to reach." 

We had moved onward, and had left him there. 

And struggled with much effort to make way, ^" 
As far as granted power might onward bear, 

When I perceived, like something that gives way. 
The mountain shake, and felt a chill from thence 
Such as he feels who sees death near to slay. 



lis The words throw us back on Dante's question in U. 35i 36. He had 
.-lought that Hugh Capet was alone in singing the praises of the Virgin and 
of Fabricius. He learns that others ako had joined in those praises, but 



that his voice alone was audible. The thought implied b, that he was more 
ardent in proportion as he was nearer to the end. 



1^ The explanation of the trembling and of the cry of 1. 136 is found inC 

" purine 
mountain thrills with joy and the souls of idl who hare Deen sharers in the 



zxi. 70. A soul had completed its work of penance and purification, and the 



discipline burst out into a Gloria in excelsis. In the Roman ritual the hymn 
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Not Delos quivered with such violence, ^ 

Ere yet Latona chose it for a nest 

To bear the twin eyes of Heaven's vault immense. 
Then voices on all sides mine ears arrest, 

Such that my Master turns himself to me, 

Saying, *' While I guide thee, be not doubt- 

opprest." "• 

Then " Gloria in Excelsis Deo " we 

Heard them all say, gathering with mind intent 

From those most near us what the words might be; 
There we remained unmoved, on listening bent. 

As did the shepherds who first heard that song, ^^ 

Till it was done, and all vibrating spent. 
Then on our holy road we moved along. 

And watched the souls that on the earth thick lay. 

Already turned to wail of custom long. 
And never did my ignorance so sway, ^* 

In conflict strong, my soul with thirst to know, 

If here my memory leads me not astray, 
As then it seemed, while I in thought did go; 

Nor dared I in my haste interrogate. 

Nor could I, of myself, the true cause show: ^^ 

So went I full of thought, disconsolate. 

was used at Matins, and so we have another correspMidence like those 
already noticed in C. viiL 13, xix. 73. It was also a morning hymn in the 
earlier Church (Z>. C, A. s. v.) 

"^ For the earthquakes of Delos see Herod, vi. 98 ; Thuc. ii. 8. Dante 
seems to mix them up with the floating movement of the island as described 
in JRn. iii. 69 ; Met, vL X89-X91. The " eyes of heaven " is from Ovid {Met. 
iv. 338). 

144 For a moment the souls had interrupted their penance to join in the 
chorus of praise, but they had to return to their wonted lamentation. That 
work must not be neglected for the sake of any emotions, however jojful 
and angelic. As yet, as L 145 shows, the trembling of the mountain reinauied 
A mystery to the pil|pim. 



153 



PURGATORY canto xxi 

Tht Jcy oftk* Tremulous Mountain — Tie Poet Statmt 

The natural thirst which nought can satisfy 
Save the pure fount from which Samaria's child 
Of old entreated bountiful supply 

Wrought on me, urging eager steps and wild. 

In that encumbered path beside my Guide; ^ 

And me to pity that just doom beguiled. 

And lo ! as Luke the record hath supplied 
That Christ to two appeared in the way, 
When He had left the grave-vault yawning wide. 

So now behind a shadow seemed to stray, ^^ 

Down gazing on the crowd that lay below, 
Nor were we Vare of him till he did say: 

" My brothers, God's peace guide you as ye go ! " 
Then suddenly we turned, and Virgil gave 
The answering token we to such words owe; ^* 

Then spake : *^ Amid the host whom God doth save 
May that true Judge's Court in peace thee place. 
Who me into eternal exile drave ! " 

" How ! " said he, while we went with quicker pace, 
** If ye are shades whom God doth not yet deign * 
To help, who guides you on these stairs of Grace ? " 

1 The words comUne the dictum of Aristotle (Met, u x, auoted in Comv. 
i. x) as to man's natural thirst for knowledge with the words which imply 
that that thirst is unsatisfied save by the teaching of the Son of Man {EccL 
i. 8 ; John iv. 13). Here again we have an echo from C<fnv. i. x. 

The "righteous vengeance" is the puabhment of the souls described in 
the preceding Canto. 

"^ Comp. Luke zxiv. X3-X6. 

18 The speaker is the poet Statius, whom Dante held next to Virgil (comp. 
note on L 8z). 

18 Statius takes both the pilgrims for souls on their way to Paradise, and 
salutes them with the scriptural greeting of Matt. x. xa ; John xx. zo, 2x. 
We note, not without wonder, that Dante could bear the thought of the 
"eternal exile" for his guide; the calm, I had almost said the heavenly, 
resignation of Virgil's answer. 

"^ A new wonder rises. If both the visitants are, as Statius supposes, not 
on their way to Paradise, how have they come so far ? A v. /. gives ** ^erthi 
andate forte,'* but it reads like a conjectural emendation. 
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And then my Teacher: *'If the*marks full plain 
Thou note the Angel did on this man lay, 
Thou'lt see he needs must with the righteous reign. 

But since that she who spinneth night and day ^ 

Hath not as yet drawn all the distaff's thread. 
Which Clotho gives to each, and winds away, 

His soul, to thine and mine as sister bred. 

Mounting thus upward, could not come alone. 
Because it sees not, as we see, to tread. ^ 

Hence I from out hell's wide-oped jaws have flown 
To guide him on, and I his feet will guide. 
As far as lore of mine the power may own. 

But tell me, if thou know'st, why all the side 
* O' the mountain shook, and why the spirits here, ® 
All, to its sea-washed feet, with one voice cried ? *' 

Thus asking, he so hit the centre clear 
Of my desire, that, with the hope alone. 
My thirst was felt at once as less severe. 

Then he began : " No creature here hath known, ^ 
Without occasion fit, the holy awe 
Of this our mount, or has its use outgrown. 

Free are we here from chance and change's law ; 
When one received by Heaven to Heaven doth go, 
This, and nought else, as cause, effect may draw : *^ 

22 The marks are the remaiiUDg P's which the angel (C ix. 1x2) had traced 
on Dante's brow. 

26 Lachesis was the one of the three Fates who drew the thread of life 
which was spun by Clotho, and cut at the hour of death by Atropos 
(ff. xxxiii. 126). 

28 Is the sisterhood that of a common humanity, or of the special gift which 
was the common inheritance of the three poets? The latter view seems the 
morejwobable (comp. H. iv. 102). 

M The words embody Dante's favourite thought (^Aftm, iii. z6 ; Cofiv. iv. 
4X that no man can attain to true blessedness without the guidance, first of 
eaurthly, and dien <A heavenly wisdom. The form which the thought takes 
here is probably an echo of x Cor, xiii. X2. Virgil, as in L 33, is conscious 
of the lunitations of his own guidance. 

M Virgil, it will be remembered, bad been through Hell before (I/, ix. 25), 
but Purgatory and its laws were for him an untravelled region. 

^ The phrase " religion of the mountain '* is an td^o of the " reUigio . . . 
iUra loci QiMn, viii. 349, and this has guided me in my rendering of it. 
The order, which was so sacred, was liable to no changes from physical 

IS5 
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Since neither showers'of rain, not hail nor snow. 

Nor dew nor hoar-frost falleth here, above 

That first short staircase of three steps below. 
Nor see we clouds, or dense or rarer, move. 

Nor flashing light, nor child of Thaumas fair, " 

Who oft on earth with changing home doth rove 
Nor vapour arid mounts above the stair. 

The topmost of the three of which I spake ; 

The Vicar of St. Peter standeth there. 
Below us more or less the earth may quake ; " 

But, from the wind within the earth concealed, 

I know not how, it never here did shake. 
It trembles here, when guilty soul is healed. 

So that it soars aloft, or up doth rise 

Higher to climb, and that cry help doth yield, * 
Of purity the will full proof supplies. 

Which, wholly free to change its wonted spot. 

Seizes the soul, and so helps that it flies. 
First it wills good ; but impulse suffers not. 

Which with like will God's justice setteth fast, * 

As once to sin, so now to torment's lot. 
And I o'er whom five hundred years have passed, 

Placed in this torment, felt but now within 

Free will to seek a better seat at last 

causes. When once the threshold of the three steps had heen passed, the 
laws that governed it were altogether spnritual. 

80 The daughter of Thaumas is Iris, the rainbow (Hesiod. 7*A«i^. 265 ; 
yEu. iv. 6^ ; Met. i. 270, xi. 585). Line 51 points to the changing aspect 
of every rainbow according to the position of me sun and the spectator. 

B4 The "vicar of St Peter" is the angel gate-keeper of C. ix. 137. For 
this, as the boundary of vapours from the sea* comp. C. xxviii. 97-ioa. 

W The "cry" is the GUria in exceUis of C «. 136. It is raised when 
the will of the soul to rise upward is free from all impediments arising out <^ 
its own past impurities or the laws of retribution. Till thai the will, which 
had been turned to sin, is turned to the working out of its appointed sentence, 
which becomes the object of a new deare. Dante, in this subtle distinction 
between the will that seeks freedom and that which accepts punishment as 
the condition of freedom, does but pturaphrase the teaching of Aquinas 
{JSumm, P, iii., Supp. App. a, 3). 

A Statins died circ, A.D. 96. Of the other 704 years, 400 must in Dante*s 
thoughts, have been spent in the circle of the slug^sh souls (C. xxii. 9a) ; 
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Therefore thou heard'st just now the earthquake's 

din, w 

And the blest sfnrits through the Mount give praise 
To their high Lord, that soon their way they win." 

So spake he, and as that which thirst allays 
Gives pleasure to the thirst proportionate, 
I fail to tell what joy his words did raise. '* 

And my wise Leader : " Now I see the net 

That holds you here, and how ye thence depart, 
Why the earth quakes and ye con jubilate. 

Now let me know, I pray thee, who thou art. 

And why thus stretched so many centuries ^ 

Thou did'st lie here, to me, I pray, impart." 

*' When Titus good and wise, in days of old. 

With help of Heaven's high king avenged the wounds 
Whence flowed the blood by guilty Judas sold. 

With name whence praise lasts longest, most redounds,^ 
I lived in yonder world,'' the soul replied. 
*'Fame had I much, but knew not true faith's grounds. 

My soul of song flowed on in such sweet tide 

That, though Tolosa-born, me great Rome claimed, 
Where I my wreaths of myrtle wore with pride. ** 

As Statins yet in yonder world I'm famed ; 
I sang of Thebes and of Achilles great ; 
But fell with that my burden second-named. 

the others in the Antt*Purgaiorium or the circles in which other sins were 
expiated. 

Si Statins enters on the narrative of his life. Dates of birth and death are 
fixed conjectturally at circ. a.d. 50, and, as above, a.d. 96. His two great 
works, the Thtbmd and AchWeid^ traced him in high repute as a poet 
(jim, vu. 83). In Dante's theughts, scarcely in harmony with those of Utter 
critics, he stood next to Virgil. 

W The " enduring name " is that of " poet." 

SB There is no historical ground for the statement that Slatius was bom at 
loxAooM, His own words, indeed, point to Naples as his birthplace. 
Possibly Dante confused him with the rhetorician Lucius Sratius, who was 
of the former city. Ozan. {Purg, p. 351), however, reports that the Univer- 
sity of Toulouse, founded in xaxs, looked to him as its great master, as Virgil 
was of the University of Naples. The Sylva^ it may be noted, were not 
known in Dante's time. 

» The AthUUid was left unfinished when Stetios died. 
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Seeds for my glowing fire did scintillate. 
Kindling my soul, from that divinest light, ^ 

Which miiny thousand doth illuminate. 

Of the iEneid speak I, which was quite 
My foster nurse, my mother-poesy ; 
Without it, not a dram had I of might 

And to have lived in yonder world, when I *^ 

With Virgil might have lived, I would have borne 
A year yet more ere I from exile fly." 

These words made Virgil then towards me turn 
With looks which in their stillness said " Be still ;" 
Yet sometimes even will must failure learn, ^^ 

For tears and laughter so their course fulfil, 

Following the passions whence each takes its rise. 
That least in truest souls they follow will. 

I did but smile, as one who winks his eyes ; 

Then silent was the shade, and gazed on me ^^ 

Full in those orbs where most fixed image lies, 

And said, "As thou dost hope the end to see 
Of thy great task, why saw I in thy face 
But now the lightning of a smile of glee ? " 

Thus am I on each side in evil case ; ^^^ 

One bids me hold my peace, the other speak ; 
Therefore I sigh, and both my meaning trace. 

" Speak," said my Master, " fear thou not to break 
Thy silence, but speak out, and to him tell 
What he with such anxiety doth seek." *** 

Then I : " Perchance some wonder on thee fell, 
O ancient spirit, from that smile of mine : 
But I would have thee feel more wondrous spell. 

97 The Thebaid does not supply any direct evidence of the ardent admira- 
tion here expressed, bnt the form and structure of the poem, and its division 
into the same number of books as the jEneid^ is perhaps sufficient evidence 
that Statius took Virgil as his modeL The feeling expressed, the readiness 

if only he m^ht have seen and 
Da 




, us as Dante's own. 
byplay that follows is sketched with an exquisite subtlety. 
Virgil by his loolu enjoins silence. Dante smiles at the thought that Statius 
it on the point of gaining his wish without the price which he was ready to 
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Lo, he who guides mine eyes to height divine. 

He is that Virgil from whom thou didst gain ^^ 

The strength to sing of Gods and heroes' line : 

By other cause that smile would'st thou explain. 
Count it not true ; in this the true cause greet, 
E'en in the words thou spok'st of him so plain." 

Already was he bowed to clasp the feet ^ 

Of my wise Guide, but he, " O Brother," spake, 
**Not so ; for thou, a shade, a shade dost meet." 

And he uprising, said, ** Now thou canst take 
The measure of the love which burns in me. 
When shadowy forms for solid I mistake, "* 

And quite forget that vanity are we." 



CANTO XXII 

TAi Angel of the l^ixth Ctrch—Stattut and the Story of his 
CoHvertionx-Sins of Appetite 

Behind us was the Angel staying now. 

The Angel who to that sixth round had led. 
And blotted out one mark from off my brow ; 

And ^* Those who thirst for righteousness " had said, 
'* Beati are they," and to this his song ' 

Joined sitiunt^ and nought else was uttered. 

pay for it. Statius, seeing the lighting of that smile, presses for an ezplana' 
tion. Dante stands as in a strait between the two poets. 

ISO Statius, as in C. zxiL 66, had another ground of reverence besides his 
admiration of him as a poet. 

m Had Dante forgotten that he had made Sordello and Virgil embrace 
each other (C. vii. 15), or was the soul of Statius, now that he was moving 
upward, clothed wiUi a more subtle corporeity than that of the Lombard 
poetf 

1 The Angel of Justice stands at the passage between the fifth circle and 
the sixth, and, as elsewhere, cancels another of the Fs on the poet's 
brow, 

4 The thirst for righteousness stands in contrast with the thirst for gold, 
and the promise attached to it is proclaimed, as before in one of the 
Beatitudes. 

5 A V. /. **eiHo " for "ntiunt" has led to the conjecture that there may 
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And I with lighter footstep sped along 
Than through the other passes, so that I 
Those swift souls followed, without toil, and strong. 

When Virgil thus began, " Love kindled by ^ 

True virtue asketh other love to burn, 
Provided that its flame shines outwardly* 

So from the hour when down to us did turn. 
In /im^us dark of Hades, Juvenal, 
And I from him of thy esteem did learn, " 

My hearty good-will did upon thee fall 
As fully as on any yet unknown. 
So that these stairs I now full short may call. 

But tell, — and as to friend be pardon shown, 

If too much freedom loose perchance the rein, * 
And, as a friend, hold thought's communion, — 

How could it be that eager greed of gain 

Should find a place within thy breast so wise, 

. With wisdom thou with much care didst attain ? " 

At first those words in Statius bade arise ^ 

Somewhat of laughter, and then answered he : 
" Each word of thine dear proof of love supplies. 

Truly full often many things thou'lt see 
Which unto doubt false matter minister. 
Because of causes true that from us flee ! " 

be an allusion to the '* I thirst" qI JoJm six. 28. Sithmt is, however, pro- 
bably the true reading. 

7 The greater ease of movement was (as in C. xii. kx6) from the victory 
over another sin. 

10 Another presentation of the thought of H. v. Z03, transferred fkom 
human love to the love of righteousness. 

14 JFuvenal was contemporary with Statius, and, as has been seen (note on 
C. xjti. 8x), had spoken of him in terms dT wsum praise. 

^ One notes the lowUoess with which the master speaks to the sdiolar. 
because the scholar is on a higher spiritual level than his own. Virgil had 
heard from Hadrian (C. ix. X15) that the avaricious were undergotnjs the 
discipline of the fifth circle. He cannot understand how one so wise as 
Statius could have yielded to so base a vice. He hears as an explanati<m 
the ethical view already presented in H. vii., that prodigality and avarice 
are but opposite forms of the same root-evil, the preference of the good things 
of earth to those of heaven, and that Statius took his place among thoee who 
had yidded to the former. 
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Thy question doth thy full belief aver 
That I in yonder life loved gain too well, 
Perchance from that round where thou found'stme here. 

Now know that I from avarice did dwell 

Much too remote, and 'twas for this excess " 

Thousands of months of suffering on me fell. 

And but that I that evil did redress, 

And hearkened to thee where thou didst exclaim, 
As if man's nature wrought thee sore distress, 

• O cursed thirst of gold, to what foul shame ^ 

Dost thou not lead man's wandering appetite?' 
I should play now the jousters' dismal game. 

Then I perceived our hands too widely might 
Open in spending, learning how to mourn 
For this as well as other deeds not right. ^ 

How many shall rise up with locks all shorn. 
Through ignorance, which of this very sin 
Repentance bars in life or death-hour's bourn ! 

Know that the guilt which farthest place would win 
From any given sin, that it may dry " 

Its verdure rank, must with it here begin. 

^ The problem here is to explain how Dante could have seen in the famous 
words of yEn, m, 56— 

"Quid turn mortalia fedora cogi* 
Auri sacra Janus t* 

a remedy for the sin of prodigality. It b complicated by the fact of a v, I, 
^rchi and a chi in 1. ^. ^ Two explanations have been given : (i) That 
JDante, deliberately or m ignorance, took sacra in the sense of "holy." 
" Why did not a righteous, duly- measured love of gold control the desires of 
men ? ' or, as Butl., the " sacra fames" viholv himger of gold = holy poverty. 
(3) Keeping the true sense of sacra^ ** Why does not the accursed tnirst for 
gold (seen m prodigality as well as in avance) control the appetites of men 
m due measure, instead of out of measure ? " (3) Wjth the v. /., " To what 
evil, in contrasted forms, does not that accursed thirst lead the desires of 
men ! " I incline to ^3). 
^ Comp. the puni&hment of the avaricious and the prodigal in H, vii. 

^^^he words point to the facts (i) that the prodigal is often tgnorant that 
his life, as such, is sinful ; (2) that that ignorance is not of the invincible " 
kind that can be pleaded as an excuse tor sin. The procU^al might know, 
ought to know, that his life b at variance with the Divme law (Aquin. 
•S^WMMT. i. 2, 76. a). 

^ The image b that of rank-growing plants, rich with excess of mobture, 
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This hath been ordered, by us to be prayed, ^^ 

Long as day lasts, but when the night comes on. 
Far other sounds are from out lips conveyed. 

At that time tell we of Pygmalion, 

Whom eager will, o'er*gluttonous of gold. 

Made traitor, robber, parricide in one: ^^ 

And then the wretched doom of Midas old. 
Following his fond desire yet more to take, 
A laughing-stock for all men to behold; 

Of foolish Achan next we mention make. 

How he the plunder stole, and so the blame "® 

Of Joshua's wrath still seems on him to break. 

Sapphira and her husband then we name. 
We praise the hoof-beats Heliodorus bore, 
And all the mount is circled with the shame 

Of Polymnestor who slew Polydore; *" 

And last of all we cry, * O Crassus, say. 
For now thou know'st, how tastes the molten ore.' 

Now high, now low, our mingling voices play. 
As we are spurred by impulse strong in speech, 
Now quicker pace, now tardier to display. "° 

But in the good which here by day we teach 
I was not all alone; yet no one near, 
Upraised his voice a listener's ear to reach." 

We had moved onward, and had left him there. 

And struggled with much effort to make way, '^ 
As far as granted power might onward bear, 

When I perceived, like something that gives way. 
The mountain shake, and felt a chill from thence 
Such as he feels who sees death near to slay. 




that his voice alone was audible. The thought implied is, that he was more 
ardent in proportion as he was nearer to the end. 

137 Xhe explanation of the trembling and of the cry of 1. 136 is found in C. 
xxi. 70. A soul had completed its wonc of penance and purincationi and the 
mountain thrills with joy and the souls of all who bare Deen sharers in thie 
dijicipline burst out into a Gloria m excelsis. In the Roman ritual the hymn 



PURGATORY cantoxx 

Not Delos quivered with such violence, "° 

Ere yet Latona chose it for a nest 

To bear the twin eyes of Heaven's vault immense. 
Then voices on all sides mine ears arrest, 

Such that my Master turns himself to me, 

Saying, '' While I guide thee, be not doubt- 

opprest," "* 

Then " Gloria in Excelsis Deo " we 

Heard them all say, gathering with mind intent 

From those most near us what the words might be; 
There we remained unmoved, on listening bent. 

As did the shepherds who first heard that song, ^^ 

Till it was done, and all vibrating spent. 
Then on our holy road we moved along, 

And watched the souls that on the earth thick lay, 

Already turned to wail of custom long. 
And never did my ignorance so sway. ^^ 

In conflict strong, my soul with thirst to know. 

If here my memory leads me not astray, 
As then it seemed, while I in thought did go; 

Nor dared I in my haste interrogate. 

Nor could I, of myself, the true cause show: ^ 

So went I full of thought, disconsolate. 

was used at Biatins, and so we have another correqwndence like those 
already noticed in C. viiL 13, xix. 73. It was also a nu>rning hymn in the 
earlier Church {D. C, A. s. v.) 

IM For the eardiquakes of Delos see Htrod, vi. 98 ; Tkuc, iL 8. Dante 
seems to mix them up with the floating movement of the bland as described 
in ^n, iii 69 ; Mtt, vi. z89->z9i. The '* eyes of heaven " is from Ovid {Met. 
iv. 228). 

144 For a moment the souls had interrupted their penance to join in the 
chorus of praise, but they had to return to their wonted lamentation. That 
work must not be neglected for the sake of any emotions, however joyful 
and angelic. As yet, as L 145 shows, the trembling of the mountain remamed 
a mystery to the pilgrim. 
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PURGATORY caitto xx 

This hath been ordered, by us to be prayed, '^ 

Long as day lasts, but when the night comes on. 
Far other sounds are from out lips conveyed. 

At that time tell we of Pygmalion, 

Whom eager will, o'er*gluttonous of gold. 

Made traitor, robber, parricide in one: ^^ 

And then the wretched doom of Midas old. 
Following his fond desire yet more to take, 
A laughing-stock for all men to behold; 

Of foolish Achan next we mention make. 

How he the plunder stole, and so the blame '^^ 

Of Joshua's wrath still seems on him to break. 

Sapphira and her husband then we name. 
We praise the hoof-beats Heliodorus bore. 
And all the mount is circled with the shame 

Of Polymnestor who slew Polydorej *" 

And last of all we cry, * O Crassus, say. 
For now thou know'st, how tastes the molten ore.' 

Now high, now low, our mingling voices play. 
As we are spurred by impulse strong in speech. 
Now quicker pace, now tardier to display. "° 

But in the good which here by day we teach 
I was not all alone; yet no one near. 
Upraised his voice a listener's ear to reach." 

We had moved onward, and had left him there. 

And struggled with much effort to make way, ^^ 
As far as granted power might onward bear, 

When I perceived, like something that gives way, 
The mountain shake, and felt a chill from thence 
Such as he feels who sees death near to slay. 




that hb voice alone was audible. The thought implied is, that he was more 
ardent in proportion as he was nearer to the end. 

^^ The explanation of the trembline and of the cry of 1. 136 is found inC. 
xzi. 70.^ A soul had completed its wonc of penance and purificationi and the 
mountain thrills with joy and the souls of all who bare oeen sharers in ths 
ditfcipUne burst out into a Gloria m excelsis. In the Roman ritual the hymn 
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PURGATORY cantoxx 

Not Delos quivered with such violence, ^ 

Ere yet Latona chose it for a nest 

To bear the twin eyes of Heaven's vault immense. 
Then voices on all sides mine ears arrest. 

Such that my Master turns himself to me, 

Saying, *' While I guide thee, be not doubt- 

opprest." "* 

Then " Gloria in Excelsis Deo " we 

Heard them all say, gathering with mind intent 

From those most near us what the words might be; 
There we remained unmoved, on listening bent, 

As did the shepherds who first heard that song, ^^ 

Till it was done, and all vibrating spent. 
Then on our holy road we moved along. 

And watched the souls that on the earth thick lay. 

Already turned to wail of custom long. 
And never did my ignorance so sway, ^* 

In conflict strong, my soul with thirst to know. 

If here my memory leads me not astray. 
As then it seemed, while I in thought did go; 

Nor dared I in my haste interrogate. 

Nor could I, of myself, the true cause show: ^ 

So went I full of thought, disconsolate. 

was used at Matiiu, and so we have another correqwndence like those 
already noticed in C. viiL 23, xix. 73. It was also a morning hymn in the 
earlier Church (JD. C, A, s. v.) 

IM For the eardiquakes of Delos see Herod, vi. 98 ; Thuc. iL 8. Dante 
seems to mix them up with the floating movement of the island as described 
in ^n. iiL 69 ; Mtt* vL z89->z9i. The " eyes of heaven " is from Ovid {Mtt. 
iv. 2a8). 

144 For a moment the souls had interrupted their penance to join in the 
chorus of praise, but they had to return to their wonted lamentation. That 
work must not be neglected for the sake of any emotions, however j(rjrful 
and angelic. As yet, as L 145 shows, the trembling of the mountain remamed 
a mystery to the pil|pim. 
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PURGATORY canto xxn 

And as a fir-tree tapers from the ground, 

From bough to bough, so that did upward spread ; 
I trow, that none might scale its topmost round. ^^ 

And on the side which barred a closer tread. 
Fell headlong from the rock a streamlet clear, 
And over all the foliage green was shed 

And the two poets to the tree drew near. 

And then a voice from out the leaves did cry : ^** 
" Great dearth for you of fruit that groweth here." 

And then, " Much more cared Mary for supply 
That so the marriage might have honour due. 
Than for that mouth which pleads for you on high. 

And ancient Roman dames contentment knew, ^^ 

Drinking of water clear ; and Daniel 
Held meats in scorn, and gathered wisdom true. 

That primal age, which did as gold excel. 
Seasoned its acorns with keen appetite. 
And thirst to nectar turned each springing well. ^ 

Xiocusts and honey were the viands light 
That fed the Baptist in the desert waste ; 
Whence stands he clothed in majesty and might. 

As in the Gospel ye may find him traced. 

us The picture presented is that of a fir-tree, taperinff from branch to 
branch as the tree rises, till men cannot climb. Beneath the symbol we 
learn the truth that men. in the disdplane of penitence, must abstain even 
from blameless joys. Tney may see and smell the fruit ; they may hear ^e 
trickling of the water on the leaves ; but they may not taste of eitlier. 

141 The voice coming from the tree, like an oracle from Dodooa't oak, is 
probably to be thought of as uttered by it5 angel guardian. 

1^ Examples of abstinence come after the manner of other cirdes. When 
Marv pointed out the want of wine at Cana, it was not for herself, but for 
the honour of those who gave the wedding-feast (C. xiii. agj. The use of 
wine, according to old tradition, was unknown to the matrons of andeat 
Rome (Val, Max. ii. x). Daniel (pan. i. z-ao) was an example of rigorous 
abstinence in the midst of luxuries. 

1^ The description of the golden age is taken from Dante's favourite 
authors, yEn. viii. 334 ; Ovid» Aftt. \. 89-xza ; Baeik. ii. 5. Comp. Ptn^' 
zxviii. 139. 

ISO Comp. Maif. iii. 4 ; Mark i. 6. Dante accepts the "locusts" of the 
Gospel narrative in the natural meaning of the word. The fact that die 
Baptist was the patron saint (tf Florence gives a special force to bis exanqd«, 
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PURGATORY canto xxm 

Tht Discipline of Appetite — The Story ofForese Donati 

While I mine eyes upon the leafage green 
Fixed, with such eager gaze as giveth one, 
Whose life in catching birds hath wasted been ; 

My more than Father said to me : '' My son, 
Come now, I pray ; what time to us is lent. 
We so should spend that better gain be won. 

I turned my face, and instantly I went 

Close to those Sages, who discoursed so well. 
That little effort seemed in walking spent. 

And lo ! a wailing song upon us fell. 
E'en ^^Labia mea^ Domine^^ in strain 
That made our breasts with joy and sorrow swell. 

" O my sweet Father, what hear I again ? " 
So I began, and he : ** Those shades that go 
Now loose, perchance, the knot of their debt's 

chain." « 

And e'en as eager pilgrims often do. 

Who when they light midway on folk unknown. 
Turn round to them, yet do not linger so. 

Thus, behind us, a crowd came running on. 

More swift than we, and on us fixed their gaze. ^ 
A crowd of souls, in silent prayer each one. 

S The poet seems to look back upon the sports of his youth, r.^., falconry, 
of his delight in which we find so many traces in H, xvii. 127, veiL 130, tt 
al.f as so much wasted time. 

S Possibly a reminiscence of the saying of Publius Syrus, " Conus^fitcundus 
in vid^ro vehhulo est." 

U The words are from Ps. li. 17. The great penitential psalm was a fit 
utterance for the repentant souls. Here, as elsewhere, the quotation implies 
the whole context Ps. IL comes into the Roman service for Lauds on 
Tuesday, another instance of the correspondence already noticed. See note 
on C. XX. Z27. 

U The pilgrims — I take the word in its narrower sense— are so absorbed in 
thinking of the goal of their journey, that they take little heed of the passers- 
by whom they chance to meet. Possibly the words contain a reminiscence of 
the y, N. c 41. So it was with the souls that now meet the poet's eyes who 
bad yielded to the sin of gluttony. 
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PURGATORY canto xxiii 

Each with dark dim cavernous eyes did gaze. 
Pallid in face, and so exceeding thin. 
Their body's surface every bone displays. 

I do not think that, when all worn to skin, ^ 

E'en Erisichthon showed as half so tanned 
By his long fast, when fear was worst within. 

I said, as I in thought their features scanned, 
" These are the race that lost Jerusalem 
When Mary took her son's flesh in her hand." ** 

Seemed their eye-sockets like rings void of gem : 
He who in human face doth omo read. 
Would here have recognised full clear the M. 

Who would have thought an apple's scent could breed — 
Not knowing how — such keen and sharp desire, * 
Or that which from pure water doth proceed. 

Still did I what had made them gaunt admire. 
Seeking the cause, not yet made manifest. 
That with such skin and scales did them attire. 

And lo ! from out his head's cavernous nest ^ 

A spirit turned his eyes and gazed on me, 
And then cried out, " With what grace am I blest ! " 

Ne'er by his face should I have known 'twas he. 
But in his voice was that to me revealed 
Which in his face outworn I could not see. ^ 

That spark in me as with a flash unsealed 
My knowledge of the features sorely marred: 
Forese's face I knew, no more concealed. 

SSMff Possibly a reproduction of the description of hunger in JIfst, viii. 
103-xza 

93 Erisichthon, who had pro&ned the sacred grove of Ceres> was punished 
with an insatiable hunger, leading him at last to devour his own flesh {Afet, 
viii. 740-880). 

90 The story is told by Josephus (IVars, vi. 3). 

93 The eyebrows formed the M, each eye an O. The full thought is 
worked out m a sermon by Berthold of Regensburg (d. Z970X whose writings 
Dante may have known, and who finds, bringing in ears and nose, no^nls 
and mouth, the complete formula of HOMO DEI. Here, we are told, the 
M was plain enough. 

^ The emaciated spectre turns out to be one whom Dante had known, 
^orese Donati, brother of his great foe, Gorso (C xziv. Qa), and of the 
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PURGATORY canto xxiii 

*^ Ah, look not thou at this dry scab and hard/' 

So prayed he, " whiibh my countenance doth stain, " 

Nor to this flesh so meagre and so scarred ; 
But tell me true who thou art, who these twain, 

Yonder, who here have thee accompanied ; 

Delay not this in clear speech to explain." 
" That face of thine, I wept for when it died, ^ 

Gives me no less cause now for sore despair, 

Beholding it so altered," I replied. 
" But say in God's name, what leaves thee so bare ? 

Nor bid me speak while wonder holds me still ; 

111 can he speak who's filled with other care." * 
And he to me said, " From the Eternal Will 

Falls virtue on the water and the tree 

Behind us ; hence for me this leanness ill. 
This people all, that wail their misery 

Through yielding to ungoverned appetite, " 

By thirst and hunger holier come to be. 
To eat and drink the fragrance doth invite 

Which issues from the fruit, and from the spray 

That far and wide bedews the verdure bright. 
And not once only winding on our way ^ 

In this our round, our pain renewed we see. 

* Pain ' said I : ' consolation ' I should say ; 

Piccarda oiPar, Hi 47, and therefore connected with the poet fay his mazriage 
with Gemma Donati. Line 78 shows that he died in a.d. 1295 or 1296. No 
contemporary writers name nim, and when commentators describe him as 
addicted to gluttony, they are simply giving dieir inferences from what they 
find. The name Forese occurs in two sonnets ascribed to Dante as that of 
a prodi^, but they are rightly rejected by Witte and other critics {Frat 
O, M, 1. a86X Dante seems to have loved him while he lived (L 1x5), and to 
have lamented his desuh 0> 55X 

<B The water and the tree of C. xxiL 131-137 bring with them a power 
that wears away the fiilness <^ flesh of the self-indulgent, and that by the law 
of abstinence which now compels them to deny themselves even the simplest 
and purest joys. They endure a pain like that of Tantalus. 

7S> The thousht is eminently characteristic of mediaeval faith. The pains 
of Purgatory, however keen, are accepted as means to the desired end, and 
are therefore the soul's greatest solace. "Next to Paradise," said St. 
Catherine of Genoa, " there is more content in Purgatory than anywhere ia 
|he world" {Tr. del, Purg, c. ii.)- 
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PURGATORY canto xxiii 

For that same will that leads us to the tree 

Made Christ to utter EH joyously, 

When with His blood He made our spirits free,'* ^ 
" Forcse, from the day," to him said I, 

" Thou left'st the world a better life to win. 

Up to this time fivt years have not rolled by : 
If thou had'st lost the power for further sin. 

Ere on thee came the hour of that blest woe * 

Through which we wedlock new with God begin, 
How hast thou mounted hither ? Surely so 

1 should have thought to find thee where delay 

By equal time repairs itself below." 
And he to me : " So quickly here to stay, •* 

To drink the wormwood sweet of this my pain. 

My Nella's hot tears sped me on my way. 
With her deep sighs and prayer's devoutest strain 

She drew me from the region where men wait. 

And set me free from circles that detain. ^ 

So much more dear to God, more loved the state 

Of that my widowed one I loved of yore, 

As she in her good deeds is isolate ; 
For yon Barbagia on Sardinia's shore 

Can in her women boast more modesty ^ 

Than that Barbagia where my loss she bore. 

74 The will of the suffering souls is so &r one widi that of Christ in the 
darkest hour of His Passion, that He too of His own free will endured the 
cross that He might be "made perfect through suffering" [Htb. iL zo). 

7* Dante, it would seem, knew, p^ haps from personal comi^anionship, that 
Forese had delayed his repentance till disease had deprived hun of the ^wer 
of sinnbg after the old fashion, and had therefore expected to find him m the 
circle of the Anie-Purgatorium with Belacqua and his fellows. 

87 Nothing is known of Nella (short for Gionmella) beyond what is implied 
here, that she was pious and good, prayed often for her husband's soul, and 
presumably was stul a widow when Dante wrote his PurgmUry^ i»obably 
drc, A.D. K314. 

M Sardinia, it will be remembered, was subject to Pisa {H, xziL 89, xxix. 
48). Evil tales were told of the mountain district of Barbagia. There 
women went about half-naked, and were shamelessly licentious. Such a 
Barbagia, Dante says, speaking through Forese, had Florence become. The 
whole passage reminds one of Itai. iiL z6-a4. 
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PURGATORY canto xxni 

O brother sweet, what more can I reply f 
A time to come already looms in sight 
To which this hour shall not seem old, but nigh. 

When preachers from the pulpit shall indict ^^ 

The bold unblushing ladies Florentine, 
Who walk with breasts and bosoms bared to light. 

What Saracens, or those of barbarous line 
E'er stood in need, to make them covered go, 
Of spiritual or other discipline ? ^^ 

But if those shameless women could but know 
What doom for them the heavens bring by-and- 

bye. 
They with MFide mouths e'en now would wail 
their woe. 

For if my foresight looketh not awry. 

They will wax sad ere yet the boy has beard ^^° 

Who now is hushed to sleep with lullaby. 

No longer, Brother, be thy name unheard, 
See thou that not I only, but we all. 
Gaze where through thee the sun hath veiled 
appeared." 

Then I to him: " If thou wilt best recall "'^ 

What thou to me wast, and what I to thee. 
Still will that memory on thee grievous fall. 

SB This also may have been a prophecv; but, though sumptuary laws were 
passed in Florence to regulate women s dress in 1323 (Ft//, ix. 345, x. xx), 
the earliest notice of preaching of this kind brin^ us to the episcopate of 
Agnolo Acciaioli in 1351. One wonders whether it was quoted in the days 
of Savonarola. On the dress of the men and women of Florence, comp. Par, 
XV. xia-120. 

lOB The "other discif^e" implies fines or impris(mment, such as wexe 
actually imposed in 1333. 

106 Xhe words include all the disasters that happened at Florence, say 
between 1300 and 1316, the oppression of Charles of Valois, the faction-fights 
and banishments, the great fire of 1300, and the catastrophe of the Ponte alia 
Carraja in 1304, perhaps also the defeat of the Florentmes at Monte Catini 
inx3i5. 

UO The wcnrds speak of hours of close intercourse, perhaps of companion- 
ship in self-indulgence, perhaps of imperfect repentance and perplexed doubts 
like diose implied in /f. i. 1-9. 
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PURGATORY canto xxiv 

He from that former life of ours turned me. 
Who goes before me; bat few days agone. 
When full-orbed showed his sister whom we see " *® 

(I pointed to the sun), " he led me on, 

Through the deep night of those who die indeed. 
With this true flesh which follows him alone.* 

My path from thence his health and comfort speed. 
Climbing and winding round the mountain's side, ^ 
Which makes you straight whom the world bent 
with greed. 

So far he saith that he will be my guide 
Till I shall be where Beatrice dwells; 
There I must stay, by him uncompanied* 

Virgil this is, who thus his message tells,*' ^ 

Pointing to him, ** the other is that shade. 
For whom but now your realm through all its dells 

Shook, when for him its full release it made.'' 



CANTO XXIV 

Tie Sms of Affetite — Buonagiunta of Lucca — The Secret of 
true Poetry — The fiery Furnace 

Nor motion made our speech, nor speech our tread 
One whit more slow, but talking, on went we. 
Like ships whose sails before fair winds are spread; 

And spirits, who as twice dead were to see. 

From hollow pits of eyes showed wonder great, • 
When they perceived a living form in me. 

U8 The journey of the travellers had begun, f.r.| on the full moon before 
Easter. 

19B It is a fair inference from the natural way in which Beatrice is named 
that Forese had known before his death of Dante's devotion to her. It is 
difficult to see what meaning could be attached to them if she was simply a 
symbol of the Empire or of a pantheistic heresy. 

3 The speed was quick enough for Dante, but, as L 91 shows, not so for 
the impatient zeal of Forese to complete liis appointed task, and of this 
Dante is conscious. 
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PURGATORY canto xxiv 

And I, continuing speech I held of late, 

Said: '^He, perchance, more slowly mounts on 

high 
Than else he would, for others' sake to wait; 

But tell me, if thou knowest, where doth lie ^ 

Piccarda, and if any of renown 
Among this gazing crowd I may descry." 

** My sister, good as she was fair— I own 

Which she was most I know not — ^now hath won 
On high Olympus her triumphal crown." " 

So said he first, and then : '* Reason is none 
To hinder naming each, so worn and marred 
By our hard fare is each complexion. 

This Buonagiunta is," then looking hard. 

And pointing finger, "he of Lucca named; " 

And yonder face, beyond all others scarred. 

The holy Church as his own spouse hath claimed: 
From Tours was he, and doth by fast atone, 
Bolsena's eels, Vernaccia's vintage famed." 

And many others named he one by one, " 

And all at being named seemed well content. 
So that I nowhere saw one gloomy frown. 

^0 Piccarda, the sister of Forese and Corso, probablv a friend of Beatrice's, 
appears afterwards ia Par. iii. 40. She had entered the convent of St. Clara 
at Florence, had been taken uom it by force by her brother Corso and 
maxxied to RoseUino della Tosa. 

u The use of Olympus for Paradise reminds us of the " Jove " of C. 
vi. X18. 

19 Buonagiunta Urbiciani of Lucca b grouped in y, E.L 13 with Branetto 
I^tini and others, as one whose poems had a touch of parovincialism about 
them ; fnunicipaliay non curialia. Dante had known him apparently as a 
brother-poet, leading a somewhat voluptuous life, "a better cntic," as Bctw. 
puts it, " of wines x&jl rhsrmes." 

^ The Pope is Martin IV., who in laSz succeeded Nicholas III. {H. xix. 
46). He showed himself a strong partisan of the house of Aniou, and was 
therefore an enemy of the Ghibellines. Before his elevation he had been 
treasurer of the cathedral of Tours. Line 34 points to the special luxury 
invented by the Papal gourmet. The eels of the lake Bolsena near Viterbo 
were steeped in vemaccia^ a white wine of Genoa, and then served in their 
own sauce. As with the lampreys of our own Henry I., the death of th« 
Pope is said to have been caused by excess in his favourite dish. 
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PURGATORY canto xxnr 

I saWy as grinding teeth that foodless went, 
Ubaldin della Pil', and Boniface, 
Whose shepherd's staff o'er many a flock was bent; * 

I saw Messer Marchese, who foun^ place 
Of yore to drink at Forli, then less dry. 
While yet his thirst insatiate grew apace. 

But e'en as he who looks and passes by 

This one for that, so Lucca's citizen, ^ 

Who most did seem to know me, drew mine eye. 

He murmured, and I know not if I then 

^* Gentucca " heard, where wrung him the sharp pain 
Of that just doom that leaves them bare and lean. 

" O soul," said I, " whom strong wish doth constrain, *° 
'Twould seem, to speak with me, let me hear thee, 
And let thy speech to thee and me bring gain." 

SB The picture of the teeth that bite only the empty air may have come 
from Met. viii. 836-839. 

W Ubaldini is said by some early commentators to have been a brother of 
the Cardinal Octavian of H. x. xso, by others to have been the &ther of the 
Archbishop Ru£gieri of If. xxxiii. 14. Pila was a castle helooang to the 
Ubaldini in the Lasentino district of Tuscany. Of Boniface we niow little. 
He has been identified with one of the Fiesehi family, a nephew of Innocent 
IV., who in Z374 was chosen as Archbishop of Ravenna. The word rvcco has 
been differently translated as a bishop's ''rochet" or as a "pastoral staff." 
Duconge gives the former as the meaning of the Latin roceut; Dies {s. v.) 
eives the history of the word as coming from the Persian, meaning the 
" rook " or " castle " in a set of chessmen. The pastoral staff of the Arch- 
bishop of Ravenna is reported by Lana to have ended, not in the common 
curved form, but in a shape like that ci the chess " rook," and this seems 
conclusive as to the meanmg with which Dante used the word. It was used 
in this sense in medixval French (Skeat, Etytn. Diet. s. v. Reofi)* 

Ki Marchese lies also ia the dim obscure, but is supposed to have belonged 
to the Argiigliosi of Forll, and to have been the grandfather of Bernardino da 
Polenta of Ravenna. He is said to have answered, when asked why he was 
always drinking, that it was because he was alwa3rs thirsty (XtfMufl). 

87 Most commentators take " Gentucca " as the name of a lady at Lucca, 
in whose synmathy Dante found comfort. Others, resting on the fact that 
there is no other instance of the name, take the word as a form a£g»fUuccia^ 
the Ghibelline populace. Troja {Veliro, p. 143) ha& however, shown that 
there were two Lucchese women of that name in the time of Dante, one 
tlw wife of Bernardo Morla Alluccinghi, the other the daughter of another 
member of the same family, and so the natural interpretation is confirmed 
U^aur. i. 336 ; IVeg. 343). L4ne 38 implies that the name came half<iudible 
from between the famished lips of Buonagiunta. Whoever she may have 
been, it is in the highest degree improbable that Dante would have named 
her as and where he does, had his relation to her passed beyond the limits of 
an absolutely pure friendship, like in kind to that which he had felt for the 
•* gentle lady ''^of K. ^. c 36. 
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•* A maiden fair is born there," answered he, 
" Unveiled as yet, who'll make my city dear 
To thee, though on it men cast obloquy; ^ 

Thou wilt speed on with this prevision clear. 
If in my murmuring thou didst error find, 
Through living facts the truth shall soon appear: 

But tell me if I see here him whose mind 
Gave birth to new-framed rhymes which thus 

began, •" 

*0 ye who know what love is^ ladies kind^ f " 

And I to him: *^ Behold in me a man, 

Who, when love breathes, marks, striving to collect 
What it dictates, and sings it as he can." 

** Now brother ! " spake he, " see I that defect " 

Which me, the Notary, and Guittone barred 
From that style new and sweet thou didst affect. 

^ The prophecy tx eventu^ though it has been applied to the Alagia ot 
C xix. 143, or the pat^Utta of C xxa. $-9* can hiurdly be referred to any 
other than the Gentucca of 1. 37, who in 1300 was a girl yet waiting for the 
" veil" of marriage, but who, when Dante visited the city twelve or fourteen 
years aftorwards, waus in the lull bloom of married womanhood. Political 
commentators, clinging to the other interpretation of Gentucca, find in it a 
prediction of the excesses of one or other of the factions at Florence, who 
should drive Dante into exile, and make him prefer Lucca to his own city. 

^ Buonagiunta had already recognised Dante, and the question, therefore, 
does not imply a doubt as to the identity. But was the Vita N-uava his? 
Had he written the Cani!onf> the first line of which is quoted t For us the 
chtdT interest of the passage lies in the fact that Dante, in his maturer a^ 
(13x4), looks back with satisfaction on this Canzone (C. ii.) as on that m 
«miai he recognised most distinctlv the duumcteristic taste of his own genius. 
jr., that he "sangwhat was in ms heart" as "love taup;ht him to sing 
(F. JV. c. 9, 34). For Buonagumta's own poems, see Rtmt Ant, Venice, 

X740, PP- a99-303« 

M The notary is Jacopo ^da Lentino (d>r. 1250), of whom Dante speaks 
iy. £. i. xa) as having enriched Italian poetry with a more polished style 
than his predecessors. Sonnets and Canzoni by him are to be found in most 
collections of eariy Italian poety {Rime Ant, pp. 304-391)1 

Gnittone, commonly known as Fia Guittone (he belonged to the order of 
the Cavalieri Gaudenti ; see //, xxiii. 103), was a poet of Arezza He left a 
wife and three children when he enterea the Order, preached against the 
corruptions of the age, was banished firom his own city, and died in Florence 
in X394. He could scarcely fail to be known to Dante and the men of letters 
who were his friends, and probably was one of those whom the ^reat poet 
first admired, then criticised, and then surpassed. He speaks of him (K JS, 
L 13, ii. 6) as wanting in refinement, and in C xxvi. 194 notes his popularity 
as an instance of the prevalence of fashion over judgment. Petraroi, how- 
ever {TrioH/, iFAtnor, iv. axX groups him with Cino da Fistoia, and «vai 
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Well do I now perceive how thy wings hard 

After that sweet dictator upward rose, 

Flight which to us the fates did not award; ^ 

He who to please outside this limit goes. 

Indifferently looks on either style." 

Then, as content, he brought his speech to close. 
E'en as the birds that winter by the Nile 

Awhile in ordered squadron take their flight, •^ 

Then flit in haste, and move in single file, 
So all the crowd who came within our sight, 

Turning their face, from us sped on apace 

At once by leanness and by keen wish light; 
And as the man who, tired of trotting pace, '° 

Lets his companions pass till he allay 

The panting of his lungs a little space. 
So all that holy flock in long array 

Forese let pass by, and with me went 

Behind, and said: "When com'st again this way?" ^' 
" How long a span of life to me is lent, 

I know not," said I, " but on greater speed 

For that return my wishes will be bent. 
Seeing that the place where 'twas for me decreed 

To live, of good is day by day stript bare, * 

And seems to shameful ruin to proceed." 




with Dante himself (i?fV«^ Ant pp. 343-368). Buonagiunta is made to 

new style of Dante, 
in on account of its double 

-- ^ „ — _-^ ,-_.._ course, love, as in L 54. 

^ I nave, >vith Scart.f followed the reading greuiire aliriy instead of 
riguardar oltre, " to look farther,^ as giving a better sense. The thought 
is, that he who writes from the desire of praise rather than as the interpreter 
of love, loses even the critical power which distinguishes a better style from 
a worse, or, adopting the readmg vieiUf for vtde^ cannot pass from the one 
to the other. With a profound msight, Dante pointed out the canker whidi 
eats into the very life of the poet, and mars his whole work. 

M The simile is suggested by the flight of cranes, as in /^. v. 46. 

74 The old friend seeks to know when his brotner-poet shall share with 
him in the task of purification. The question half reminds us of John xxL 
sz, the answer of PhiL i. 33. Desire would fain anticipate the decrees of 
Ood^ and take refuge on the further shore from the evils which were coming 
oa himself and on ms city. 
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** Go now," said he, " for him with largest share 
Of guilt, I ^ee at tail of beast dragged on, 
' Towards the vale where no sins cleansed are. 

At every step that beast more speed hath won, ^ 

Increasing, till it deal its mortal wound. 
And leave bis corpse to death most foully done. 

Not long have yonder spheres to go their round," 
He raised his eyes to Heaven: " ere clear to thee 
Shall be what speech no clearer may expound. 

Now stay thou here; so precious moments be 
Here in this kingdom that too much I lose, 
In walking on with thee. so equally." 

As oft a knight his headlong course pursues, 

And gallops on in front of all the rest, ^ 

And honour in the fight's first onset woos. 

So he with pacts longer from us pressed. 

And I with those same two behind remained. 
Who o'er the world such marshalship possessed. 

And when he had so far the distance gained, '^ 

That mine eyes followed on his form to gaze. 
As did my mind on what his words contained, 

S8 Forese foretells the deatli of his own brother Corso. ViU. (vlii. 4a, 49, 
68, 96) tells the tale thus. In. 1304 the tide of popular feelins at Florence 
tamed against him. In i4o8 he was condemned as a traitor : defended him- 
self a^^ainst the officers and people who were sent to take him ; at last took 
flight. He was overtaken and cagtused by officers who had been sent after 
him ; he slipped^ from his horse in ue hope of escaping ; one of the officers 
wounded him with a spear, and he was taken into the neighbouring abbey 
of San Salvi. where he died and wad buried. Such was the end df the " great 
barcMi " of Florence, who had, through his whole career, been Dante's chief 
enemy. Dante had either heard a more highly coloured version of the story, 
or, aner his manner, as in I/.y, and xxxiiL., pictures to himself what must 
have beea. The " valley " is that of If. iv. B ; Far. xvii. X37. Even Fcreae 
is made to pass that judgment on his brother's fate. 

M Posably a reminiscence of Campaldino, such as we have met in C. v. 9a ; 
If, xxiL X, 9. 

99 I have used the word " marshalship" as the exact equivalent of Dante's 
" marisealchV The word had risen from its original meaning of " groom " 
(" mare's servant ") to that of high military rank. Rhyme probably sug- 
gested the word ; dioice accepted it as the fittest that could be used. Comp. 
Skeat, JSi, IHct. sc, 

lOL He saw Forese indistinctly as he passed into the distance, and with a 
like indistinctness followed the meaning of his words. 
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Behold, another tree its boughs displays 
Fruit-laden, full of life, not distant too, 
For only then we thither turned our ways. *■ 

Raising their hands a people came in view 
Beneath it, and towards its leaves they cried, 
I know not what, as eager fond boys do. 

Who pray, what he they pray to hath denied. 

But, as to make their wishes yet more keen, "^ 

Holds up the longed-for prize and doth not hide. 

Then went they on, as though the trick were seen. 
And we now came towards that lofty tree. 
Which to such tears and prayers so deaf had 
been. 

" Pass on your way, nor nearer draw; the tree "* 

Whereof Eve ate the fruit is found more high. 
And this from that draws its nativity." 

Thus one I knew not from the boughs did cry; 
So Virgil, Statins, I, our course pursued. 
Where the hill upward slopes, in company. *" 

** Remember," then he said, " the curs^ brood. 
Of clouds begotten, who, with wine o'erspcnt. 
With twy-form breasts had Theseus fain subdued: 

Those Hebrews also who to drink low bent. 

Whom Gideon spurned as comrades in the fight, ^ 
When he to Midian down the hill-side went.*' 

lot The tree was different from that of C. xaL 130, and, as stated in L zx6» 
was a scion of the tree of knowledee. The souls still crave^ for its firuit, but 
here the voice whidi comes from the tree, as from its ruardian angel, is that 
of stem prohibition. They must drink of Lethe and Eunoe, and eat of the 
fruit of the tree of life first. The knowledge which makes men as gods 
requires wisdom as a safeguard. 

ISI The voice tells of those who had sinned through excess : (z) of the 
Centaurs, sons of Ixion and the Clouds (Met viii. 7), who were mvited to 
tlie marnage-feast of Peirithous and Hippodamia, and, when flushed with 
insolence and wine, sought to carry on the bride. As in the bas-rdiefs 
of the Elgin Marbles, they were repelled and slain by Theseus (Afet, xii. 
3ZO-535 ; Hor. Od, i. x8). Tho " twy-form breasts " are those of man and 
horse. 

^^ The classical example is matched from Scripture {/u4t, vL iz, 
iraL as). 
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So keeping still one margin near in sight 

We onward went; and heard of crimes of sense, 
I On which there followed gain of wretched plight. 

j Then on the lonely road with free course thence, ^ 
i A thousand steps or more we took our way. 

Without a word, each plunged in thought intense. 

** Why do ye three alone thus pensive stray ? " 
A voice said on the sudden, and I turned. 
As horses do, when smitten with dismay. ^ 

I raised my head, that so might be discerned 
Who it was spake, and never furnace fire, 
Or glass, or metals, with such red glow burned. 

As I saw one who said, '* If ye desire 

Upward to pass, ye needs must turn this way; "* 
This is his path who doth to peace aspire." 

His aspect dread had ta'en my sight away. 
Wherefore I turned to those my teachers wise. 
As one who, as he heareth, on doth stray; 

And e'en as comes, proclaiming day's clear rise, ^^ 

The breeze of May, with odours fresh and sweet 
Impregnate, that from grass and flowers arise, 

So felt I then the breath of Zephyr meet 

My brow, and heard of wings the rustling sound. 
Wafting ambrosial gales the sense to greet, ^ 

And heard it say, ^* Blest are they who abound 
In light of grace, that so their appetite 
Rouse no desire within, o'erpassing bound. 

Hungering within the limits of the right." 

UB Th« ''ffains" wen, for Eve, the loss of Paradise ; for the Centaurs, 
death : for the Hebrews, exclusion from the glory of victory. 

IM The voice came from the Angel of Abstinence, whom Dante sees glowing 
with a brightness like that of £Mek. i. 7 ; Dan. x. 6 ; Htv, i. 25. He points 
to the entrance of the seventh drcle. 

itf Beautiful as is the picture, we must remember that it is meant to be a 
symbol of the clear brightness and sweetness of the temperate life. The 
breeze that strikes on Dante's brow effaces another of the seven F'n as he 
passes out of the Circle of the G^ttonous. His thoughts of ambrosia were 
drawn from Virg. Georg, iv. 415 ; Mn. i. 403. 

un The closing words are a paraphrase of Matt, v. 6, the meaning being 
somewhat altered, as though it stood, " Blessed are they who hunger and 
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^ht MytHriti of McaCtJirit and ucond Birth— ^T he Sim of 

Lust 

'TwAs^ time without delay we journeyed on. 
For now on the meridian line the day 
Was marked by Taurus, night by Scorpion. 

Wherefore, as one is wont who will not stay. 

But wends his way, whatever may appear, * 

If spur of need pricks hard against delay. 

So entered we upon the winding stair, 
Each before other as the gap we clomb, 
So narrow that it parts the climbers there; 

And, like the nestling stork that longs to roam, ^ 

And lifts its wing and lets it droop again. 
And ventures not to leave its sheltering home, 

So was I with a wish that burnt amain 

To ask, and then was quenched, until at last 

I showed as one whose lips to speak are fain; ^^ 

And my sweet Father, though our pace was fast, 
Forebore not, but spake then : *^ Discharge the bow 
Of speech, wherein the steel the wood hath passed/' 

Then opened I my mouth without ado, 

Andthua^ began: ** But how can men grow thin ^ 
Where they no need of nourishment can know ?" 

" If thou with Meleager wouldst begin," 

Said he, ** life wasdng with the wasted brand. 
This would not be so hard for thee to win; 

thirst righteously*' (" secundum j'usiifiam,** Vulg.\ whose higher appetite 
regulates their lower. 

^ As in other like passages (C. ix. z-9, xix. x-4), I content mjrself with the 
result that the astronomical facts indicate the hour of 2 p.m. The fact that 
less than half the day remained leads the pilgrims to press on. 

8 Comp. Mati. vii. x^ Each one must take the upward path alone. 
Repentance and purification exclude at times even the hlessing of companion* 
ship. 

1^ One remembers how common an object the stork is m Italian and Swiss 
dties. In the timidity of the fledgling's desire to fly Dante finds a parable 
of his own desire to know. ^ The problem is, to account for the fact of the 
leanness of hunger where life no longer exists under the same conditions as 
of old. 

SS The instance of Meleager {Met. \dii. 451-535) furnishes an argument 
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Or wouldst reflect Jiow to your wave of hand ^ 

The mirror's image waving too doth move, 
What now seems hard were light to understand. 

But that thou gain the ease thy will doth love, 
Lo, here is Statius ; him I call, and pray 
That he a healer of thy wounds may prove." ** 

" If I to him the eternal things display/' 

Then answered Statius, '* e'en when thou art nigh, 
Let me plead this, I cannot say thee nay." 

Then he began : " My son, the words that I 

Shall utter let thy watchful mind record ; ^ 

They to the * How ? * thou ask'st will light supply. 

Blood in its perfect state, which still is stored, 
And ne'er is drunk up by the thirsty veins. 
Like viands which thou takest from the board, 

from analogy. His life had depended, not on the common laws of nutrition, 
but, as the Fates had decr eed ^ on the bumine of a firebrand which his mother 
had snatdied firom the hearth at the time of his birth, and, in her wrath at 
his slanghter of her brothers when he grew to manhood, threw into the fire. 
As it was consumed, so was he. We smile at Ovid's tale being dealt with as 
a fact. Did Dante so deal with it, or did he only refer to it as showing what 
was conceivable f 

9* The argumeit from Cable is followed by one from the laws of reflection, 

on whidi Dante, like Roger Bacon, loved to dwell {Par. iL 97-105). The 

implied thought is that in reality ue body, e^ieciaJly the modified body 

alter death, is the mirror ot the soul, shares its movements and reproduces 

ts changes. 

9S We ask why the physiological thewy which follows is pat into the 
month of Statius and not of Vir^ The answer probably is that the latter 
was thought of as the representative of ethical and political wisdom, but that 
the higher mystmes of the life of the body in its relation to the soul belong 
to the former as illumined by the light of revealed truth. 

n I follow the reading veduta (a that which is seen) rather than veMdttta^ 
which is entirely out of narmony with the context. 

>7 Of all the digressions in the Comm.t this, and that on die nature of the 
spots on the moon in Par, it, seem the least in place. To enter into 
Dante's thoughts, we must enter into the tendency, which he shared with 
Latini and others, of which we have an example in the Conv.j to something 
like a display, wmch in a later age would have been ostentatious, of a wide 
eocyclopeedic knowledge. In Conu. iv. sx, especially, we note how he, as a 
student of natural science, was fascinated by the mysteries of embryology, 
as he found them eitJher in Aristotle {eli Gtn. Anim.\ or Albert of Cologne, 
or Aquinas {JSumm. i. qu. ^1. The lecture deals, however, with higher 
problems th^ those of physiology. Lines 70'7a give Dante's iudgment on 
the questions of Traduciamsm or creation, as connected with the soul. As 
in C. xvL 85-$)o, Par, vii. 142, he decides in favour of the latter. 
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There, in the heart, from all men's members gains ^ 
Creative force, as that which doth the same 
Repair, while circling, it that power attains ; 

Again concoct, in parts which not to name 
Is best, it flows, and then is poured upon 
Another's blood in vase of Nature's frame. ^ 

There this and that together meet as one, 
This apt to work, that passive to receive 
What this from its perfected source hath won. 

Thus joined, at once it worketh to conceive, 

Coagulating first, then breathing life ^ 

In that where it doth form to matter give. 

The active virtue then, with soul-powers rife, 
As of a plant — ^just so far different 
That that moves on its way, this ends its strife, — 

Doth then so work that to the same extent "^ 

As a sea-fungus it doth move, feel, show 
Its power to frame the organs whence 'twas sent. 

And now, my son, is seen to spread and grow 
The virtue of his heart who generates, 
Where Nature's care o'er every limb doth flow. •* 

But how the living soul with reason mates 

Thou see'st not yet ; this point it is which one, 
Wiser than thou art, erring much, misstates, 

^ The phrase '| infonnins; power " is esseDtialiy characteristic of mediaeval 
thought. It implies the possession, in that of which it b predicated, <^ the 
power of reprodttciog all from which it was supposed to be derived. Ail the 
form (in bcMth senses of the word) of the human body was already there 
potentially. 

^ The " perfected source " is the^ heart,^ from which, as in L . 41, the 
blood, and that which is formed from it, receive their " informing power.*' 

U The " matter " is thought of as supplied bv the female, the " form ** by 
the male. The whole passage is hardly more than a paraphrase of Aquinas 
{Sumtn, i. 98. I, iii. 33k r). The term "coagulating' comes from the Vw/^. 
o{/o6 X. 10 ; Prisd. viu a. 

^ The human life begins with the lower life of the plant, or rather of the 
zoophyte (1. 57), with this difference, that the latter has reached its appointed 
goal ; the former is in process of evolution. 

^ The question then comes, how does the plant or lower animal life 
develop into the human? On this point Dante rejects the teachin^f of 
Averrhoes, who held what is known as the theory of Traducianism, ue,, 
that the soul was transmitted by the parent as well as the corporeal life. 
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So that his teaching sets apart, alone. 

Potential reason from the living soul, ^ 

Seeing no organ that it makes its own. 

Now ope thy breast to truth that I unroll. 
And learn that soon as in the embryo 
The structure of the brain becomes a whole, 

Then the Prime Mover turns to it, and lo ! ^ 

Glad at such art of Nature, breatheth in 
A spirit new, whose potencies overflow ; 

For what it there finds active it doth win 
To its own substance, and one soul is made. 
Which lives, and feels, itself itself within. ^ 

And that thou wonder less at what was said. 
See how the sun's heat generateth wine, 
Into the juice that flows from vine conveyed* 

When Lachesis hath run out all her line. 

It from the flesh is freed, and, as of right, ^ 

Bears with itself the human and divine. 

wdojptt Chat of Creatioiiisin, held by Aiiuinas (i, c) and medtaBrml theo- 
loKuns generaUy» ^.Aithat the soul or intellect of man had its origin in a 
direct creatiTe act. xhe ''possible intellect" was the "iiniversal mind/' 
the imdlect of God» *' possiole/' as oontainins the potency of all human 
intellectiial eiMrgyi whidi alone has immortaiuty. Averrhoes, finding no 
^>ecial oigan in the bod]r fov the intellect, as the eye is the instrument of 
n^jht and the ear of heann|;, a mimed that man's intellect was in fact the 
Dnrine Mind working withm self-imposed limits. From the standpoint of 
Aqninas and Dante, it seemed (z) that this view involved Pantheism, and 
therefore the denial of man's personalis, and (s) that it followed from it 
that when the working of the universal mtellect ceased at death, there was 
no soul to survive as the heir of immortality (OMom. p. 41^ ; Renan, AmT' 
fvit,p> laa 4t Mv., 1x7. X ; Aquin. c Gtnt. Il 73 ; Su9m9m, 1. 86. a, zzS. s)i 

W We note (x> that Dante views the sool as coming finom a duect divine 
inbreathing into the body made ready for the act of ue first Mover {Par, 
irtL 143^ acxxiiL 1^5^ • (a) that, anticipating modem physiology, he finds in 
the bnm that which is as much the organ of the soul as the eye and the ear 
are of their respective senses. Comp. C zvi 85-9a The sptirit unites 
itself in the embryo with the lower hfe, which it finds already in activity, 
and becomes the soul, which lives as the plant lives, feels as the aoimai 
fieels. and reflects, s.«., possesses the self-consciousness which is the peculiar 
attribute of humanity. As an analogue of that union, with a profound 
thought which reminds as almost of Drummond's Natural Law in tkt 
SMritual IVarld, Dante points to one of the parables of Nature. The heat 
of the sun combines with that of the unripe grape to form the wine, but the 
wine is not afterwards resolvable into those two elements. So when life 
oomes to an end, when Ladiesis ceases to spin (C. xxi. 9^^ it carries with 
it, and *' as of right " (I take this as the best equivalent to the " mi virtuU ** 
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And all the other powers are silent quite. 
But memory, intelligence, and will 
Are found in act with more than former might. 

Then without pause it passeth on, until ^ 

It marvellously reacheth either shore, 
And then first knows what path awaits it still. 

Soon as that clime doth compass it all o'er. 
The virtue formative rays out around, 
As much as when the living limbs it bore. ^ 

And, as the air, when rainy mists abound. 
By rays of alien light which it reflects. 
Is seen with many-tinted colours crowned. 

So then the air around the soul collects 

Into that form which on it hath imprest ^ 

The soul that stays, whose virtue this effects. 

And, in like manner as the flame's thin crest 
Follows the fire wherever it may rove, 
So is the soul with that new garment drest ; 

of the originalX the human and dmne eknents, h«kioeforth iadkBtAahfy 
tmited. 

83 In &ct. hov^ever, the faculties which depend on the bodily^ organs are 
inactive without those oisans, or analogous oiigans which supply t}ieir 
place, while the mental powers, memory, mteUicenoe, will, are more active 
than before. This woiud involve in the purdy incorporeal atate of the 
departed soul the cessation of all feeling, and tfaereCore, even then, before 
the resurrection of the body, it is dothed as with a new corporeity, adi^pted 
to the intermediate statey as the "spiritual body " of z C^r. zv. 48-44 will 
be to that of the resurrection. 

M The process of that dodilng is described. As soon as the soul kaow« 
after death, as it stands before ue Judge (if, v. 7), n^iether Hell or Para* 
dise is its appointed home, the "informing power (1. 41) comes into play 
agaioj as it had done before^ impresses upon the air that surrounds it its 
own form, as the sun impresses its colours upon mists, and takes a shadowy 
simulacrum of its former bod^, that can see, hear, feel as that body had 
done, though it lacks the attribute of solidity. Such is Dante's theory of 
the intermediate state, based, in tUs instance, on Plato and the Alexandrian 
fathers, rather than on Augustine or Aquinas (iiL Snp/l, 71, 79. Lxxxix. art. 
Ixx. 1-3X 

9! Yet another analogy presents itself. Where there is a oentre of fire, 
the flame that issues from it follows it, and thus the shadow-body follows 
the soul to which it is attached. So the soul sees and feels, wccpb and 
sighs, speaks and sings, through its new organ, and the new garment of the 
soul, sharing its emotion, can inresent the appearance of emaciation, whidi 
answers to the spiritual condition of the soul that hungers and thirsts after 
righteousness, and which, in L 20, had been the starting-point of the 
di|cressi(». 
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Wherefore with outward gait it moveth thence, ^°^ 

And as a shade is known, and thus doth frame, 
Even to sight, the organs of each sense. 

So is it that we speech and laughter claim. 
So is it that we form the tears and sighs 
That on the Mountain to thy hearing came. /^ 

According as desires within us rise, 

And other feelings, so is formed the shade. 
And hence comes that which caused thee such 
surprise." 

To the last turning now our way we made. 
And then we, winding to the right hand, went, 
Our eager thoughts by yet a ijiew care swayed. 

There from the bank a fiery flame is sent. 
And upwards doth the cornice breathe a blast 
By wluch far off 'tis driven and backward bent ; 

Hence on the open side, perforce, we passed. 
In single file, on this side of the flame 
Afraid, on that with fear to fall aghast. 

And my Guide said, **• Here need we that we tame 
Our wandering eyes with tightened curb and 

rein, 
For one false step might make us miss our aim." ^ 

*^Summa Deus dementia " was the strain 

I heard from out the depth of that great heat. 
Which not the less did me to turn constrain ; 

100 I have taken the word tortura (with Scart. and Butl.^ in its etymo- 
logical sense rather than as ^^ torment, which it came to have m later Italian. 
The piljgrims have reached the highest circle of the Mountain, in which the 
sin of impurity finds its discipline, and there is no farther ascent. The 
mountain side breathes forth flame ; from the cornice or edge of the path 
comes a strong wind, and the travellers have to walk between the two. 
The wind coming from the circle which has just been passed may represent, 
as it were, the atmosphere of temperance, which is one condition of the 
attainment of purity. In such a path it is needful to walk warily. 

liSL As elsewhere, it is the^ hymn as a whole, rather than the single line 

Footed, whidi commends itself to the poet's^ choice. In the modem 
(reviary of Uie Latin Church a hymn is found in the Matins for Saturday 
whi<^ begins "Summa Parens ckmentia," and two of its verses maybe 
^otod as showing why Daate chose it :— 
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PURGATORY cantoxxv 

And I saw spirits through the red flame fleet; 

Wherefore, with glances parted here and there, "• 
I looked at them, and then at mine own feet. 

And, hard on that which closed their hymn of prayer. 
They cried aloud, ** Behold, I know not man," 
And then their hymn renewed in low voice clear; 

'* Nathw. ^is cum canHcu, 
FUiu9 htmgiu tusci^f 
Ui conU/u99 tordtitm 
T€ Ptpfruamwr largitu, 

Lumbcs jtcurqM* morbidnm 
FlammiM mdurt eoiigmU, 
AccincH ui artu* excubttU 
Luxu r$m0t0 fttHma." 

I add a iomewhat free tramlatian— 

We pray Thee, Lord, accept the Vitter tears 
Wmch we, with holy acrngs. pour fuU and free^ 

That, with a heart where nothing foul appears, 
We share the joy of those who gaae on Thee. 

O hum Hum up with wdl-atterapered fires 
The heart diseased, the passions base within. 

That, with loins girt and purified desires. 
We stand on giuurd against each lustful sin. 

A hymn beginoina; exactly in Dante's words is found in the R<Maan Breviaity 
for the Feast of tne Seven Sorrows of the Viigin (Scart.), but the <me that 
has been quoted lends itself so much more to his purpose that there can 
scarcely ot a doubt that this was what he meant to quote. A slip of 
memory or a various reading may account for the ** Deus** instead of 
** Parent," 

^ The hymn ends with a doxology. The verse which follows those 
already quoted may have been in Dante's mind. 

**Quicunqu§ ui horas nocHum 
Nunc concintndo rum^imuSf 
Ditemur anuus affaiuu 
Donis btaUtpatrim^ 

Grant that all we, who now with anthems dear 
Cast off the drowsy spell of night's long rest, 

May share in fullest measure, free firom fear, 
The gifts of that dear land where dwell the blesL 

We note (1. 124) that fire is the instrument of purifying discipline from die 
sins of lust, as in //. xv. it had been of simply retributive punbhment for 
those who had no capacity for the former. In that case also it is symbolic 
The new fire must bum out the old. So Viigil {/Sn, vi. 740^— 

**Altts tubgurgiig vasio 
Ififecium tluiiur sceius, aui exuritur igya," 

1^ The words of the Virgin (Lu^ i. 34) become the ideal pattern of chastity, 
as of the other graces opposed to the seven deadly sins, of which those ol 
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PURGATORY canto xxvi 

And that too ended, they cried out, ** Dian ** 

Turned to the wood, thence Helice to chase, 
Since through her veins the taint of Venus ran ; '' 

And then they turned to sing, and sang the praise 
Of ladies and of husbands who were chaste. 
As those whom virtue in their wedlock sways. ^ 

And this tune is enough, I trow, to last. 
Through all the time they suffer in the fire; 
With such care and such diet is effaced. 

As need is, the last wound of ill desire. 



CANTO XXVI 
The Shtt ofljut^-^mdo GuinktU't-^jSmmld Dankl 

While on the margin onward thus we went 
In single file, my Master often spake: 
"Take heed; for good be this admonishment." 

On my right shoulder then the sunbeams brake. 

And with their rays changed all the western sky, * 
And bade the azure a new whiteness take; 

•ensoal passioD are the last and wont Dante foDows m the footsteps of 
Bonaventnra {S^tcuhtm, B. V. M, c. 4X 

^^ As elsewhere, Dante mingles, with a union whidi to us seems strange, 
but which was natural to him, Uxe lessons of classical mjrthologv with those 
of the Gospel. Diana's holy honor when she discovered the bill of Helice 
^aeCallisto]!^ who had been sieduced by Jupiter, marked her out also as the 
ideal of a i»ure womanhood {Met. il. 441-465). One line of that passage was, 
it may be, prominent in Dante's thoughts — 

" Htu guam difficile ut crimen non frodtrt mUiu^ 

In Par, xxxL 33 we have another allusion to the same myth. 

IM The qpirits recall the examples, not only of the purity of an ascetic, but 
of those wlu). in the observance of the divine law, had ^own that marnage 
also has its ideal of chastity, both for man and woman. 

191^ The " last wound " b^ that of sensual desire — the P still uneffaced on 
Dante's brow. The scorching fire and the hymns are the regimen which 
works out the patient^s cure. 

1-4 The description of dawn may be compared with C ii. 6-9. Both seem 
to tell of one whose habit of soul it was to '* watch for the morning.*' 
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PURGATORY canto xjcfi 

And with my shadow ruddier yet did I 

Make the flame glow; and then that portent new 
Full many shades I saw, in passing, eye. 

And this led them fresh converse to pursue, " 

Speaking of me, and thus their words did frame 
To say: " In this no body false we view." 

Then, towards me turning, certain of them came 
Far as they could, yet ever with due care 
Lest they should pass beyond the burning flame : ^ 

** O thou who, not, perchance, through sloth, dost 
fare 
Behind the others, but through reverence, 
Answer to me who thirst in this fire's glare; 

Nor to me only must thou speech dispense. 

For all thou sec*st thirst more thy words to hear ^ 
Than for cool stream doth ^thiop's parchM sense. 

Tell us how 'tis thou dost thyself uprear 
As wall against the sun, as though not yet 
Thou didst within the net of death appear ? " 

So one then spake, and I had straightway set ^ 

Myself to show it, had I not been led 
To gaze on wonder new that mine eyes met; 

For through the mid-path, glowing fiery red, 
A troop took, face to face with them, their way. 
Which made me gaze yet more astonishM. ^ 

Then on each side I saw each shade display 
Much haste, and each to kiss the other sped. 
Nor made, content with greeting brief, delay. 

^0 Comp. C. ▼. 05. We note the keen eye of the observer of aU phenomena 
of light. The shadow falling on flame is not seen in its full outline, but it 
makes the flame seem redder. The spirits in the Am are conscious ci this, 
and feel that it comes from a body which is unlike their own. 

14 The souls will not interrupt their progress to purity even for a moment, 
but are eager to know how it is that Dante's body casts a shadow. 

93 The kiss which is part of the process of a growins purity must be thought 
of as after the pattern of a kiss of peace, the kiss of charity (i?M«. zvL x6 ; 
z Ccr. xvi. ao ; z Ptt. v. 24, et ai.). What had been the expression and the 
stimulus of impure desire was now the kiss of chaste affection. 
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PURGATORY canto xxvi 

So oft, within their dusk-brown host, proceed 

This ant and that, till muzzle muzzle meet, " 

Spying their way, or how affairs succeed. 

Soon as they cease each other thus to greet. 
Ere the first step they take in separate way, 
Each to outcry the other's voice is fleet. 

" Lo ! Sodom and Gomorrah," these did say; ^ 

The other, ** In the cow went Pasiph^ 
That so the bull might do its wanton play." 

And then as cranes which this and that way flee. 
Or to Riphaean hills or parch^ sand, 
From frost these, sun those, seeking to be free, *■ 

One troop departs, comes on the other band. 
And turn in bitter tears to their first song, 
And to the cry their several sins demand; 

And, as before, they did around me throng, 

The very same who came with their request, ** 

With looks that told how they to hear did long. 

And I, who twice had seen their eager quest, 
Began to speak: "O happy souls, secure, 
Whene'er it come, of state of peaceful rest, 

Nor as a timely fruit nor premature, * 

My limbs are yonder left, but here with me 
They with their blood and jointed frame endure. 

M The nmilitude may have g;rown oat of the poet's own Iceen habits of 
observation, but paraUeb present themselves in yEn. iv. 404; Met, vii. 
624-6^. Line 36 seems almost to anticipate Huber or Sir jTphn Lubbock, 
<»r the strikins passage on ants in Ken's Mymnotheo (JVorit lii. ZT-13X 

40 The words point to the extremest form of debasement {Ga^, ziz. : 
H. xiL 13, 13), to which all sensual passion tends, brutalising those who yield 
to it. Comp. I. 83. 

tf For the Riphaean Mountains, probably the Ural chain, see VirgQ, 
Gtorg, L 340, iv. 5x8. As a fact in natural history, cranes would hardly be 
seen at the same time flyins in opposite directions, but each of the two bands 
of spirits so moving brought back to his mind the picture of such a flight. 
Comp. C. zziv. 64 : H, v. 40. 

BS If it seem strange that such words should be spoken of souls stained 
with such sins, we may remember St. Paul's " Such were some of you " 
(i Cor, vt zzX 
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PURGATORY canto xxvi 

From hence I climby no longer blind to be; 
A grtcious Lady gives that grace on high; 
Thus through your world I bear mortality. ^ 

So may your greatest longing satisfy 

Itself full soon, and may ye that Heaven gain 
Which, filled with love, expands through widest sky, 

Tell me, that I on paper write it plain. 

Who ye may be, and who that multitude ^ 

Which, to your back turned, turns its back again ? " 

Not otherwise the mountaineer, subdued 
By wonder, dazed and silent, looks around. 
If, rough and rustic, he in towns intrude. 

Than every spirit then in mien was found; ^ 

But when they were from that amazement freed. 
Which in high hearts soon ceases to astound, 

^ O blest art thou who in our coasts dost read," 
Resumed he then who first had made request, 
" Full proof how men to better life proceed ! ^ 

The troop that comes not with us have transgressed 
In that which brought of old on Csesar's ear 
The cry of * Queen ! ' his triumph to molest; 

Therefore their cry of * Sodom ! * thou dost hear, 
As they depart, in words of self-despite, * 

And by their shame the fire make more severe. 

The sin that stains us was hermaphrodite ; 
But because we broke through all human law. 
Following, like beasts, each passing appetite, 

n The " gracious lady " is not Beatrice, but the Blessed Virgin (If. iL 94). 

<B The empyrean, which lies outside the planetary and crysulline spheres, 
and in its perfect cum is thought of as the Dome of the blessed {Camf, ii. 4 ; 
Aauin. Summ. u jo. ^, 102. a\ 

6* The request impues (i^ that the penitents should not shrink from the 
open confession of their sm ; (a) that Dante's wish is to make known on 
earth, for the comfort of their friends, that they are on their way to 
Paradise. 

^ The sin of the one company is told in all plainness xi£ speech. Line 77 
refers to the scandalous stories which were told of Caesar's youth in the court 
of Nicom^es of Bithynia, and of which the rude jests of soldiers and senators 
at dmes reminded him (Sueton. /«/. Cofs. c. 4^). 

^ The strange words have led to many conjectures, some of them taking 
OS into a chamber of horrors, like those of Caprex. A simpler ezplanatioa 
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PURGATORY canto xxvi 

In very scorn of self, as we withdraw, * 

We speak her name whom bestial lust did call 
Within the wooden monster's bestial maw. 

Now knowest thou our acts and whence our fall ; 
If thou our names wouldst know and who we are 
There is not time, nor do I know them all. '*' 

But if thou wish I will myself declare : 
I Guido Guinicelli am, and so 
Am cleansed, because I mourned while death was far." 

E'en as they were who in Lycurgus' woe 

Rushed, those two sons, their mother to behold, ^ 
So did I, — but so far I did not go, 

When I thus heard his name who was of old 
My sire and theirs, my country's nobler men. 
Skilled to use love-rhymes sweet and manifold. 

b also the traer. The sin described Is that of natural passion as contrasted 
with unnatural, the sin <tf Hermes and Aphrodite, the types of male and 
female (" maten^ue witerqoe," Met. iv. 200), of Paolo and Francesca ; but 
the natural passion is illicitly indulged, oreaks through the restraints of 
reason and of the laws that are meant for man, as having a higher life than 
beasts, and therefore becomes as simply animal as the degradation indicated 
by the name which they repeat as a confession that they too had acted as 
'Obnite beasts that have no understandmg." The Marriage Service Exhor- 
tation, from which those words are takeuj sets forth the ideal of the true 
relation of the man and the woman, which lust desecrates. Omip. Pet 
Lomb. Senti, iv. dut 96-49 ; Aquin. Summ. ii. a, X5Z-156. 

U The rest of the Canto has the interest of being a fuller contributioii to 
Dante's mental autobiography (for his spiritual confessions see C. xxx., zxxi.) 
than we find elsewhere. Guido GuiniMlli C/^. circ. za5(x d, 1976) was a 
scholar, priest, poet, of Bologna. Daate names him in V. E. i. 15 as the 
ereatest of the Bolognese poets (comp. C xL 97X uid in H. ▼. xoo reprodaoes 
ue leading thought of one of his Cauzoni— 

"Al cer getUil r^ara umfrt A mort,** 

Here he recognises him as his master in poetiy. Comp. FattrUl i. 969 ; 
Xim» Ant. p. 388. 

M The story of the sons of Lycurgns, Thoas and Eunseus. comes from 
Statius (X^^» ▼• 73X et Siq.\ and has been aheady referred to (C. xxii. iia). 
They recognised Uieir mother in an unlooked>for meeting, and then — 

" Ptr tela matnusque 
Im$eruni matremqiu avidis compUxiims ambo 
Dir^iimtj^enteSt alUmaqut p«cU>r» mutcmt,** 

So Dante says he acted when he knew that he stood in the presence of his 
instructor and fa^er in the poet's art. 

86 llie poet had. it would seem, conquered the pride whidi had once led 
him to exalt himself, and now looks back on the angers of the past as bett^ 
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PURGATORY cantoxxvi 

Nor hearing tught nor speaking, sorrowing then, ^^ 
Long time I walked with gaze upon him bent, 
The fire still hindering near approach, and when 

My look had fed on him with fall content, 
I gave myself to render service due, 
With that assurance which commands assent. ^^ 

And he to me : **' Thou leav'st such traces true 
In me from what I hear, and all so clear. 
That Lethe cannot blot nor dim their hue ; 

But if thy words the very truth did swear, 
Tell me the reason why thou now dost show ^^® 

By look and word thou holdest me so dear ? ** 

And I to him : " Thy songs, that sweetly ftow. 
Which, long as this our modern use shall last, 
Shall still endear the ink that made them grow 

** O brother,*' said he, pointing as one passed, 
*' He, whom with finger I mark out to thee. 
Me in the craft of mother speech surpassed ; 

In songs of love and prose romances he 

Surpassed them all ; let then the babblers say 
They give the Limousin the victory ; 
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than himself. The words oonfinn the view which I have taken of C xL 99k 
It wuif be that in spedfying ' ' love'rhjnnes " as the things in which he waUcied 
in their stepiit there is a latent consciousness that he «ras now treading the 
" avia Pietidum loca" in which none had gone before hink^ 

lis The " modem nse" is that of writing in the Ungitm vo^gmrtt Provencal 
or Italian, (tf which there had been no examples tiU wkfain one hundred and 
fifty years of Dante's time (V. N. c. 25). Pier delle V^gne {H. xiii. 58^ wlw 
flourished in Frederick II.'s court at PalermOi the Emperor himself also being 
a poetf was one of the earliest of the Sicilian school. 

IM Guimcelli idso has learnt the lesson of humility, md points to Araanld 
Daniel as a greater poet than himself. Amauld, as the sequel^ shows, was a 
Provencal poet. Dante {V. B. ii. zo) looks to him also as h» master, and 
Petrarch (7W. Am. iv. 40-43) places him among the foremost poets of his 
time. He was said to hav<e been the inventor of the Setttfia^ perhaps of the 
Terza Rima also. Sixteen of his Canzoni have come down to us (Diez, 
Tttntb. pp. 344-360). He also wrote a romance of Lancelot of the Lake, which 
may have l>een that read by Paolo and Francesca {H. v. X07). The fact that 
he and Guinicelli are found in this circle shows that they were not fi^ee from 
the sensual vices of thieir time. 

1^ The Limousin is Gerard de Bomello of Limoges, or rather, perhaps, of 
th(» province Limousin, lying to the west of Auvergne, of whom Dante speaks 
(K. Ei ii. a) as b«ng, like himself, the *' poet <]l righteoosness," Anauld 
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PURGATORY cantoxxvi 

To cltmour more than trath they homage pay. 
And thus it is they form their estimate 
Ere art and reason find to them their way. 

So many did of old Guittone rate ; 

Now this voice and now that praised him alone, ^ 
Till truth had with the many greater weight. 

Now, if to thee such special grace be shown 
That thou hast leave that cloister-home to gain 
Where Christ as abbot of the house is known, 

Say for me there one Paternoster plain, ^ 

So far as in this world of ours we need. 
Where power to sin no longer doth remain.** 

And then, as if perchance his place to cede 
To one behind, he vanished in the flame. 
Like fish that to the water's depth recede. ^ 

Nigh unto him he pointed at I came. 
And said my heart was longing to enfold, 
In home that gave it welcome, that his name. 

Then he began free speech with me to hold : 

^' So pleases me thy courteous request, ^^ 

I neither can nor will leave that untold. 

Arnauld am I, who sing, with grief opprest. 
All my past folly, as now meets thine eye, 
And joyous see before me hope's day blest. 

being the poet of lovci and as standing, in Dante's estimate, on a higher leyel 
as a writer. 

Ul The poet passes judgment, as in C xxiv. 58-60, on the critics who 
followed, not the true rules of art, but the fkshion of the day. 

124 Guittone of Arezzo is named as another instance of misplaced praise. 
Convp. C xxiv. 56. 

127 The cloister of which Christ is abbot is, of course, Paradise. It b 
characteristic of Dante that he sees in the ideal pattern of monastic life, in 

S'te of its actual corruptions, the earthly type of the communion of saints, 
mp. Par. xi. gp. 

181 The limitauon is that already indicated in C. xi. The soals in Purgatory 
had no need of the prayer " Lead us not into temptation. '| 

140 The words of Arnauld in the original are eiven in Proven9al. As 
might be expected in Italian copyists ignorant of that language, the MSS. 
abound in variations and errors. The version I have given is oased upon 
the text given by Scari. from Diez, Troub. p. 347. One v. /. in L 247. 
Umprar vat ttmps de^ would give, " Think thou on me to soothe m^ agony.' 
Another in 1. 146 gives, " Which guides thee without cold or scordung airs \ 
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PURGATORY canto xxvii 

And now I pray thee, by the Virtue high *^ 

That leads thee to the summit of the stairs, 
In due time think thou of my agony." 

Then to the cleansing fire his form repairs. 



CANTO XXVII 

Hkt fitry Furnace — tki Sltdmber on the Mountain — Tie 
Vttion of Leah — y'trgiPs Farewell 

Even as when he darts his earliest rays 

There where his Maker shed for us His blood, 
While Ebro*s stream 'neath lofty Libra stays. 

And Ganges feels its heat at noon renewed. 

So stood the sun ; and thus the day was o'er, ^ 

When God's great angel glad before us stood. 

Outside the flame, toward the edge he bore. 
And then " Beati mundo corde " sang. 
With voice that had of life than ours far more. 

And then, '* No path is here unless the pang 
Of fire ye feel, O holy souls ; pass on. 
Not deaf to that clear song that yonder rang.' 
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but that is at variance with what follows in C. zzvii. Tha '* past foUy " of 
L X43 IS the sensuality which Arnauld was now expiatmg. 

1 It was stmrise at Jerusalem, sunset on the Mountain of Purgatory, noon 
(the Nones of the Church's day, t.^.. 12 to 3) on the Ganges, midnight on the 
Ebro. The two latter points are reckoned by the poet-astronomer as ^ east 
and west respectively trom Jerusalem. We see Dante, as it were, with his 
sphere before him. For the existence of such globes in the Z3th century, 
see LacroiXt pp. 104-1x4. There is^ i}erhaps, as Peter Dante notes, a 
symbolic meaning in the fact that the discipline comes at the hour so often 
given to the works of darkness. 

6 There are two angels on the last drcle of the Mountain, one the Angel of 
Purity, on the nearer side of the flame, the other (L 55X on the farther side, 
the Warden of the earthly Paradise. 

8 We need to supply the completion 01 the beatitude of Sfatt, v. B, 
"Quia Deum videiunt,'* and that vision comes only through the deansins 
fire. 
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PURGATORY umtoxxvu 

So spake he, as more near approach we won ; 
Wherefore I then became, when him I heard. 
As one who in a sepulchre is thrown. " 

Then I bent forward, with clasped hands upreared, 
On the fire gazing, picturing in my mind 
Men's bodies I had seen all burnt and seared ; 

And then towards me my good Guides inclined. 

And Virgil said, " My son, here pain may be, " 

And torment, but death here thou shalt not find. 

Bethink thee, yea, bethink thee ; if in me 
Thou, e'en on Geryon, foundest trusty guide. 
What shall I do now God more near I see ? 

Be well assured that, should'st thou here abide '^ 

Within this womb of flame a thousand year, 
No loss of e'en one hair should thee betide ; 

And if perchance to cheat thee I appear. 

Draw nigh and with thine hands the trial make 
Upon the garment's fringe that thou dost wear. ^ 

Forsake all fear, yea, every fear forsake ; 
Turn thee to it, and enter free from care." 
I stood, nor did as guide my conscience take. 

And when he saw me fixed and hard stand there, 
A little vexed, he said, '^ Now look, my son, " 

This wall parts thee from Beatrice fair," 

14-18 Flesh and spirit quail before the fiery ordeal, even more than thej 
had done in C xx. x3o» and the pilgrim is as one dead at the bare thought. 
He had seen heretics, traitors, coiners (possibly Capocchio, in 1993, J/, xxix 
X36X perish at the stake, and shuddered at the sight. We remember that 
mat was the punishment to which he himself had been condemned {Frat. 
V, D, p. z53> He is comforted with the thought that the fire burns but 
does not consume ; that it leads not to death, but life. Even human wisdom, 
as represented in Virgil, so often tried and never found wanting; would 
counsel sndi a risk for the great gain beyond. For Gcaryon see H. xvii. 91. 
We note the emphasised iteration of 11. 32, 31. 

We enter on the first of a series of self-revelations. Of all the sins to 
which he had yielded, that firom wluch he was now to be cleansed was the 
one he found it hardest to renounce. The conflict, the anguish, seemed too 
terrible to bear. 

M MHiat conscience could not do was wrought by the name of Beatrice, 
as at once reviving the memories of the Vita Nuava^ the first impressions of 
the boy of nine, and embodying io her transfiguration the image of celestial 
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PURGATORY caotoxxyu 

As Pyramus the name of Thisbe won 

To ope his eyes in death and look on her. 
Then when the mulberry grew vermilion. 

So then, my hardness melted, did I stir ^ 

Myself to my wise Leader at the name 
Which ever in my mind wells full and clear. 

And then he shook his head, and speech thus came : 
" What ! would we halt ? '* while on his face there 

played 
A smile, as at a boy whom fruit doth tame. ^ 

Then to the fire he foremost went and prayed 
That Statius, following me, would come the last. 
For he till then long space between us made. 

When I reached it, I could myself have cast 

In molten glass to cool mine agony, ^ 

The fire was there so measureless and vast. 

Then my sweet Father, as to comfort me. 
Went on, of Beatrice speaking still, 
Saying, " E'en now I seem her eyes to see." 

For guide we had a voice whose song did trill *® 

From thence, and we, on it alone intent. 
Came forth where rose the steep side of the hill. 

wisdom. The last sixii the sin that most easily beset him, must be con* 
quered before he could gaun that vision of beauty. 

>7 For Pyramus and Thisbe see Met. iv. 55-X66. It is hard for us, with 
Bottom the Weaver in our minds, to understand how the story could affect 
a mind like Dante's. He, however, had no such associations. The legend 
ran that the fruit of the nmlberry had before been white and changed to 
purple with the blood of the lovers. 

tf The comparison was a &vourite one (C. zxiv. zo8 ; Conv. iv. zal It 
would be worth while to collect all Dante s studies of child life. Compb 
C. xxxi. 64. 

97 The mortal Beatrice whom Dante remembered, the transfigured 
Beatrice whom he identifies with Heavenly Wisdom, are indiasduUy 
Umded ; but it indicates a somewhat prosaic cast of mind to tee> as many 
eommenutors do, in the eyes of Beatrice nothing but the " demonstFation^ 
of philosophy." Even the poet's allegoiisiDg analysis of his own verse 
iCoMv. iL 16), when the glow of inspiration had passed away, is scarcely a 
sufficient authority for suoi a limitation. The flaines efiace, it would seem, 
the last P from Dante's brow. The lust of tho flesh is conquered and this 
ounfication is "**— "-^i^*^ 
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**Fenite^ benedicti Patris^ sent 

That vorce, from out a light so dazzling clear 

My power to gaze was all overpowered and spent. • 

** The sun declines ; " it added, " eve is near ; 
Linger yet not, but hasten on your way, 
While yet in western skies no dark appear." 

The pathway through the rock straight upward lay, 
In such direction that I cast before * 

The shadow from the sun's now sinking ray ; 

And a few stairs our footsteps travelled o'er, 
When by the shadow that had vanished quite 
I and my sages knew how daylight wore. 

And ere, through all its fulness infinite, * 

The horizon gave but one unvaried hue. 
And all her gifts had been poured out by Night, 

Each on a stair as bed ourselves we threw ; 
For the hill's nature showed itself of might 
Our strength, not will, for climbing to subdue. ** 

As are the goats that on the mountain height, 
Ere they are fed, full wild, and wanton bound. 
Then, tame and still, to chew the cud delight. 

Hushed in the shade, while all is glare around, 

Watched by the shepherd, who upon his rod * 

Leans, and, so leaning, keeps them safe and sound; 

And as the goatherd, outside his abode. 

Doth by his slumbering flock his night-watch keep. 
Guarding lest beast of prey should make inroad, 

So were we three seen then in silence deep, • 

I as the goat, and eke as goatherds they. 
On either side hemmed in by craggy steep, 

M The beatitude of Matt, zxv. 34 (we have passed beyond those of 
Matt, y.) comes from the lips of an angel of greatw glory than any that 
have yet appeared. 

n The ooming on of nightfall, the weariness and sleep of the pilgrim 
while his companions remain watching, aasurer, if I mistake not, to the 
goal's need of rest after the great crisis of conversion. It was against the 
law of the Mountain to ascendby night. The spiritual ascent called for the 
open_^e and the clear light of Heaven. 

W The thought impli^ is that Dante alone felt the burning power of the 
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Little we stw of what beyond us lay. 

But through that little I beheld each star. 

Larger than is their wont, with brighter ray. ^ 

Thus chewing thought's cud, seeing them afar. 
Sleep fell on me, that sleep that knows full oft 
Tidings of things to come ere yet they are. 

Then in that hour, I deem, when shone aloft 

On the east hill-side Cytherea fair, * 

Who ever burns with fire of passion soft ; 

A lady young and comely saw I there 

In that my dream, and gathering flowers she came 
Through a green field, and thus sang sweetest ain 

^ Know thou, whoe'er dost seek to know my name^ ^^ 
That I am Leah, and fair hands I ply 
To make myself a garland with the same ; 

I deck myself that in the mirror I 

May joy to gaze ; my sister Rachel, she 

All day unceasing doth her mirror eye. "* 

fire. Virgil was beyond the reach of any purification. Statius had com- 
pleted bispttrification in a lower circle (C zxi. 67), and needed nothing 
further.- They tiierefore needed no repose, and could watch over theur 
brother-j^t It is noteworthy that Dante, with the words of Matt. xzy. 
3Z-46 fresh in his memory, compares himself not to the sheep, bnt to the 
goat. We BTt reminded of the picture of the Good Shephexa in the Catap 
combs, in wUch He appears as bearing a goat upon His shoulder. 

M The thought may have come from the descnptioa riven by Marco Polo 
or other travellers of the stars as seen in the night of the tropics (see Hum- 
boldt, Cotmct, i. xoo «. . ed. Bohn). That becomes a parable of the clearer 
vision of things heavenly found in the serener clime of a completed parity. 

in The phrase Is repeated from L 76. The fig^urative use, " chewing the 
cud of sweet and bitter Cancy," does not occur hx any of Dante's favourite 
poets, but he may have derived it from Cic. Ati, ii. xa, a, or Auffost. c, J*a$ut, 
vi., or any of the mediaeval interpreters of Lev. xi. 3. Comp. C. xvi. 99. 

» Comp. C. ix. i6-6a ; If. xxvi. 7. The hour, as seen m 1. 95, was near 
dawn, when Cytherea (s Venus b the morning star) was seen in uie eastern 
horizon. The morning dream is, as in C. ix. 19-34, a prophecy rapidly to be 
fulfilled. 

^ Leah appears, not as she was at death, but in the beauty of her youth, 
in accordance with the thought of Aquinas that " (fmnet resufTpmt im €ttatg 
Juvenili {Summ. iii. 46. 9). 

101 In the symbolism of mediaeval writers, specially prominent in Gregory 
I. {Magn. Mor. viL aS ; Horn. 14. in Euk.)t Leah and Rachel were in the 
Old Testament, as Martha and Mary in the New Testament, symbols re9> 
pectively of the life of action and that of contemplation. Standing parallel 
to them, but on a somewhat higher level, are Matilda and Beatrice. Leah 
gathers flowers for her own bliuneless delight (^ v» /• give? piacert% as thoug;h 
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She those her beauteous eyes still longs to see. 

As I with busy fingers to adorn; 

Sight pleases her, and active working me.** 
And now, through brightness that precedes the morn, 

Which shines more welcome on the pilgrims' 

head iio 

As they repose theni near their journey's bourn. 
On every side around the darkness fled. 

And my sleep with it ; wherefore I arose. 

Seeing my great Masters risen from their bed, 
" That sweetest fruit, for which man's craving goes ^^ 

In search, on many a branch of many a tree. 

This day thy hunger with full peace shall close." 
Such words did Virgil, turning, speak to me. 

And never were there gifts of worthiest fame 

With which like these, the soul well-pleased could 
be. >2o 

Such longing upon longing on me came 

To rise above, that each step of the way 

I felt my wings grow to bear up my frame. 
And when the whole ascent below us lay. 

And we stood where no step upmounteth higher, ^^ 

Virgil on me his eyes intent did stay. 
And said, ** The temporal and the eternal fire 

Thou hast beheld, my son, and hast attained 

Where to see farther I may not aspire. 

it were to please another but has less authority), finds, i.e,y her joy in the 
▼inble beauties of creation, and approximates to the contemplative life in the 
reflex consciousness of her joy (C^'mv. iv. 99, and Ruskin, M.P. iii. 224). 
Rachel leaves the works of the Creator, and gazes evermore at her Mirror, 
which is God, in which she beholds her own nature glorified and transfigured. 

106 The eyes of Rachel are her thoughts, her ideas, and these she contem- 
plates in the mirror, as the ideas, in the platonic sense, of God. The words 
admit, however, of the rendering " wiM tier beauteous eyes." 

US The " sweetest fruit " is none other than supreme good, the beatitude 
of the eternal life, which is now within the reach of the soul purified from the 
last trace of sensual evil. Men seek it on many trees, but it grows only in 
the Paradise of God {Rgv. ii. jj C. xvi. 90; Conv. iv. 19). 

1S7 Virgil's prediction (C xii. X9z) was at last fulfilled. Comp. die ex- 
pansion m the same thought in Par, xviii. 53-63. 

138 We can scarcely fau to taaXtt into Dante's thoughts as he parted men- 
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To bring thee here my skill and art I've strained ; *** 
Now let thy pleasure take the true guide's place ; 
In steep paths, strait paths, thou'rt no more 
detained. 

Behold the sun, which shines upon thy face ; 
See the green gras9, the flowers, the tender trees. 
Which this fair land brings forth itself to grace. . ^ 

Until shall come, now bright with thoughts at ease. 
The eyes which, weeping, led me thee to seek. 
Thou mapt sit still or wander among these. 

Look not for me to signal or to speak; 

Free, upright, healthy is thine own will now, **^ 

And not to do as it commands were weak; 

So, crowned and mitred, o'er thyself rule thou.' 

tal^y from the faithful comnanion of his ideal pilgrimage. Human wisdom 
had done its utmost in leacung the pilmm to the ureshold of his home. The 
description of the scene fin<& its tulnlment in the earthly Paxadtse which 
Dante is ahout to enter. But it is also obfriously symbolic in all its parts ; the 
sun is the Divine Presence, the Sun of Righteousness ; the flowers and trees 
are ^e creation as the work of God seen once more, as Eden was seen, to be 
" very good " (fien, i. 31). " Pleasure," which leads astray in things earthly, 
is here a safe guide, and the pilgrim may walk aaoong tbem at his will. 

ISB The personal and symbolic elements are again blended. The eyes of 
Beatrice are those which had wept over Dante's fall ; they are also divine 
truths, in ^ich, as of old, in the eyes of the living maiden, be will find a 
greaterjoy than in any visible beauty. 

143 The most natunl interpretation is that Dante now takes his place 
among those who are " kings and priests " unto God (i Pet it 9 ; Reo, L &, 
V. 10). Difficulties have been raised on the ground (z) that the mitre was 
used in the Roman ritual for the coronation of an emperor. Otho, #^., is 
described as both catvnaiut §i fmtrtUus (M abill. Mnt, Ital. ii. ^xX and 
hence Scari. urges that both words refer to dvil, and not ecclesiastical func- 
tions. On the other hand, this may be traversed by the fact that the word 
corona was used as equivalent to mitra (Z>. C. A.s. v. Mitre)^ so that both 
the words might refer to the Episco^te. On the whole, I adhere to what I 
have called tne natural interpretation. I hazard the suggestion diat the 
image may have been suggested by the coronation of Henry VII. in the 
Church of St. John Lateran on St. Peter's Day, 13 za. It is, at least, 
probable that Dante was present at it, and everything indicates that the 
dooing Cantos of the Purgatory were written about this period. See on the 
ritual of the I^ateran coronation (p. 8o)l 
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The Earthfy Paradise — Matilda— Tie Two Rivers — Letie 

and Eunoe 

Eager, within it and around, each way 

To search that heavenly forest dense and green, 
That tempered to mine eyes the new-born day. 

Waiting no more where I till then had been 
Upon the bank, T went on slowly, slow, * 

O'er ground which fragrance breathed through all 
the scene; 

And a sweet breeze towards me then did blow 
With calm unvarying course upon my face. 
Not with more force than gentlest wind doth show. 

Thereat the leaves, set trembling all apace, *° 

Bent themselves, one and all, towards the side 
Where its first shade the Holy Hill doth trace; 

Yet from the upright swerved they not aside 
So far that any birds upon the spray 
Ceased by their wonted taskwork to abide, ^'^ 

But, with full heart of joy, the breeze of day 
They welcomed now within their leafy bower. 
Which to their songs made music deep to play. 

Like that which through the pine-wood runs each hour. 
From branch to branch, upon Chiassi's shore, ^ 

When iEolus lets loose Sirocco's power. 

l-4n The three poets find tfaMiiselves on the borders of the earthly Paradise. 
Of the locality of that Paradise as in the^ centre of a vast ocean, on the 
height of the^ Mountain of Cleansin| 
uniqne. Mediaeval ge<^ra] * 
the Hereford Maf^a M«nc 
Latini, fixed it in the north ; Cosmas, beyond the ocean. Columbus, when 
he neared the mouth of the Orinoco, thought he was approaching it (Irving, 
Columb. X. 4 ; Baring Gould, Curiom Myths t pp. 250-366). 

llie picture of the heavenly forest stands out m marked contrast with that 
of the areary wood of H, i. s. Here all is bright, fair, firagraat. Dante was 
at least not the slave of what Ruskin describes (JIf. /*. iiL c. 14) as the Italian 
dislike of forest scenery. 

16 I have, with Scari. and others, taken the word as 6re^ as derived from 
the Latin «»m. not as from harm. The latter would, of course, give " the 
esuiy hours of da^." 

90 The picture is drawn from the wide-stretching pine-woods (now, for the 
most part, blasted) near Ravenna, which was Dante's home during the last 
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Already had my slow steps led me o'er 

Such space within the ancient wood, that I 
Where I had entered now discerned no more; 

And lo ! to bar my progress, I descry * 

A river on the left, whose rippling stream 
Bent down the grass that to its banks grew nigh. 

All waters here on earth men clearest deem 
Would seem to have some turbid taint untrue. 
Compared with that which nought to hide doth 

seem, ^ 

E'en though it flows on, brown and brown in hue. 
Beneath the eternal shade where never sun 
Nor moon the darkness with their rays break through. 

My feet then halted, but mine eyes passed on 

Beyond that little stream, that I might gaze *^ 

On the fresh varied mayblooms one by one; 

And then I saw — as one sees with amaze 
A sight so sudden in bewilderment 
That every other thought the shock doth daze — 

A lady all alone, who, as she went, ^ 

Sang evermore, and gathered flower on flower. 
With whose bright hues her path was all besprent. 

two years of his life, and had probably been vinted before he wrote the 
Purpiiory. CUssis {afterwards Chiassi; was the lAtin name of a town, now 
vanished, which was in the 5th century the port of Ravenna. The soft 
musical whispering of the wind through the forest seems to have oome to 
Dante's soul with a power to soothe which made it the fit type of the breese 
of Paradise. The Sirocco was the wind whk^ blew from the south-east. 
The classical student may compare the description with that of Uie Grove 
of Colonus (Soph. (Ed, Col. 15-18, 668h69o>. 

9B The river, as we see in 1. 32) is Lethe, the river of for^tfulness, about 
which Dante had inauired in H, xiv. r-^x-x^ The idea is in part borrowed 
from classical mythology, but Dante gives it a new significance in limiting 
its action to the memory of past Hns, In assuming that to be the blessing 
given to the purified soul, Dante, standing alone, as .^schylus did {Ag^am^ 
732) in his assertion of what he proclaimed as a diWne law, separates himself 
even from the teaching of Aquinas, who held that the memory of sins remains 
even after repentance, though their burden tmd their guiltaregone {jSumnt, iiL, 
Supp. 77. x)l What, we ask, was the symbolic meaning of the trees that 
overshadowed Lethe ? Did it point to the law that it is in profound retire- 
ment that the soul finds its way to the peace in which its past evil is 
remembered no more? Was he writing out of the fulness of a personal 
experience ? 

40 The poet's dream of Leah is fulfilled in the vision of the lady who now 
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" O lady sweet, whom rays of love have power 
To wann, if I may trust to look and glance, 
Which bear their witness of the hearts rich dower,* 

iq>lgears on the scene. It is not till C. xzxiiL zig that we are told, as it were 
inddeotally, that her name is Matilda. The question why that name is 
giyea to her leads ns to one of the hardest problems of the Cffmmedia, on 
which many volumes have been written. I content myself here with a brief 
epitome. 

(z) Matilda may be a purely ideal character, representing: the active, as 
opposed to die contemplative life, answering to no historical personality. 
Those who adopt the theory that the Beatrice of the Commeaiei b also a 
purely imaginary person naturally take this view. They wct^^ however, few 
in numbers and weak in arguments, the heretics of Dantean mterpretation, 
and may safely be disregarded. " Stcurus Judieat orbit terratrum," Their 
theory, too, even on uieir own showing, leaves the choice of the name 
Matilda unaccounted for. 

(3) The c^MTfiMMT of almost all the earliest commentators, the primitive tnt- 
dition of the Dante Church, identifies the Matilda of the Pm^aiory with the 
famous Countess who ruled over Lucca, Parma, Reggio^and Mantua, the 
friend and ally of Gregory VII. in his warfare with the Empire, the Ladv 
kA Canossa, who witnessed^ Henry IV. 's humiliation, who closed her li/e 
by bequeathing her territories to the See of Rome (Milm. L. C. iv. 00-364X 
Contemporary writers speak of her as of a "gracious beauty " and cultivated 
mind, liberal in her endowments of churches and abbeys. She seemed to the 
ioterpieters so far to represent fiurly enough the active life of which the 
Mamda of the Putgaiary is the symbol. 

(3) On the other hand, the theory presents serious difficulties. Would Dante, 
the Ghibelline poet, have thus immortalised one who was identified with the 
degradation of the Empire, the usurpation of the Papacy? He does not 
mention Gregory VII. ; why should he have given q>ecial honour to his all^f 
Would not her gift of territorial domains to the Papacnr have seemed to him 
to stand on the same footing as that of Constantiner (fi. xiz. ZZ5.) Is there 
not a certain wantof congnuty in coupling together two personages so differ- 
ent in their position as the grMt Countess and one unknown to history, like 
the daughter of Folco Portinari, the wife of Simon de' Bardi f 

(4) Tluit doubt having suggested itself, men began to look out for other 
Matildas, more or less conspicuous, and their diums have been urged by 
advocates who were confident that utey had found the true solution of the 
problem, (a) The Empress Matilda, wife of Hairy the Fowler. She was 
conspicuous alike for her beauty and her goodness, ministered to the sick and 
poor, prqjared their baths, dressed their wounds (S«rmoneta and Gaetani). 
She died at the age of eighty in 068. (3) St. Matilda of Hackenbom, a Bene- 
dictine nun of the convent of Helpede near Eisleben {d. zjxoX She wrote a 
work, De SfiiriintUi Justitiay which contains thoughts sufficiently Dante- 
like--descriptions of Paradise, the vision of God, and the like — to justify the 
inference that the poet may have read it (Lubin, Boehmer). (p) Matilda a 
Beguine of Magd^urg {d, zsoq), who wrote a treatise on the effluent Light 
of Uie Godhead, also more or less Dante*like in thought, with its visions of 
the pains of Hell and Purgatory, of the Virgin and the Saints (PregeA 
Speoal monographs over and above the notes in commentaries are found m 
tbe volumes (tf the D, Gitell, by Barlow (iL 33ZX Boehmer (iii. zoz), Paquelin 
(iv. Z05), Scartazzini (iv. 4x1). 

I cannot bring myself to accept any of these hypotheses. It is questionable 
whether the fame or the works of the saintly ladies of Germanv could have 
teadied Daate at Veront, or Lucca, or Ravenna. Against (^> there is the 
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O may it please thee/' said I, *^ to adv«nce 
To this fair border where IVe ta'en mj post. 
That I to hear thy song have better chance. 

Thott bringest to my thoughts the pleasant coast 
Where strayed Proserpine when by fatal chance, • 
Loftt by her mother, she her spring flowers lost.'* 



fiftct dMt It was not after Dante's aumner to introduce into his Com 
mtdut peiaons «^ were living at the assumed date of his viaoo. It tells 
againrt all three diat they do not correspond, in their age or their ascetic life, 
with the Matilda of the Purgmtory; that thev do not stand on the same plane 
with Bei^rice so as to be naturally associated with her. The resemblances of 
thought, on which stress is laid in the case of (^) and (cX s^'® ^^ more than 
night be found in any writers equally futuliair with the mystical teachers of 
the age, such, «^., as Bonaventura, Richard, or Hugh, de St. Victor. 

Scartasdni seems to me to have been on the right track, the abaenoe of 
die name notwithstaadingr, in looking fior Matilda within the circle of the 
friends of Beatrice mentioned in the V, N, There is a fitness in her being 
associated in the etenial life with one who had been her friend on earth« 
which is lacking in all the oUier hypotheses. Here the two are emphatically 
on the same level, both in their mortal and immortal life. I cannot follow him, 
however, in the cnoice he has made from among the fair ones of the Beatrice 
drcle. He identifies Matilda with the lady of whom Dante tells us in the 
V. N, (c 5) that he made a " screen," addi«sstag to her his sonnets and cem' 
Bom in order that he might conceal his consuming i»assion for the true object 
of his worship. I own that I cannot find in the poems addressed to that lady 
anything that is specifically approfniate enough to identify her with the 
Matilda of the PtHTg»ii»y, said there is no evidence that she was dead in 1300, 
and I venture to suggest a different solution. If I may not dare to say ^wfvia 
where so many have uttered the same cry before me, I submit that the new 
hypothesis is a key that fits the lock, a theory that includes all the phenomena. 

(5) Early in the story of the K If, Dante records the death of one who was 
very dear to his beloved one. He writes a sminet iS, a) and a ballata (B. 3) 
in her memory. He is certain diat the Lord of Angels has taken her to His 
gloiy. He describes her as of " very sentle aqieot ; " her " soul was gentle," 
her semblance " blithe and cheerful **{^ia . . . le£^^adria\ She was coo^ 
^icnous for the love and courtesy which she showed to all He had seen 
love incarnate in Beatrice weeping over her owpse. He had shed tears him- 
self. As on the death of Beatrice he used the words of Lam, L z, " How 
does the city sit solitary that was full of people t " so on that of her friend he 
wrote fixmi Lam, i. zs, " Behold and see if there be any sorrow like unto my 
S(»TOW 1 " Here, it seems to me, is the veiy photogrsmh of the Matilda we 
are in search of as she meets us m the Pur^aUny, What more natural than 
that Dante should transfigure the one fnend as he had transfigured and 
glorified the other ; that they should be to his idealising mind as tho Martha 
and Mary, the Leah and Rachel, of the Biblical typology; that if in Beatrice^ 
made more sad and meditative by her friend's death, he saw the symbol of 
the wisdom which contemplates the Divine ideas, he should see in Matilda 
(I supply the missing link of name) the svmbcd of the more practical wisdom 
which delights in occupying itself with the works of the Creator f The two 
friends, "lovdy and measant in their lives," were divided but a little while 
by death, and were found together in the Paradise of God, each with her 
special grace and characteristic charm. 

M The whole description is taken from Mtt* ▼. 385-401, which 
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Then, as fair lady, moring in the dance. 

Turns with her soles just lifted from the ground. 
And scarcely one foot forward doth advance. 

She among red and golden flowers turned round " 

To me, and with no other look she went 
Than downcast eyes of maid with meekness crowned. 

And now she gave my prayers their full content. 
So drawing near me, that her song's sweet tone 
Came to me, and I gathered what it meant ^ 

Soon as she came where o'er the bank had grown 
Plants with the waves of that fair river wet. 
By special boon her eyes pn me were thrown. 

I do not deem such glorious light was set 

Beneath the lids of Venus, when her son * 

Transfixed her as he never had done yet» 

Erect, she smiled the other bank upon. 

Those fair flowers culling with her hands' sweet art, 
Which without seed that region high hath won. 

By just three paces did the stream us part, ^ 

But Hellespont, where Xerxes crossed its wave. 
Still even now a curb for man's proud heart, 

Ne'er from Leander suflfered hate more graye, 
'Twixt Sestos and Abydos flovnng strong. 
Than that 6rom me, because no ford it gave, ^ 

det«nauies the sense of the frimavtrOt which I have xewlered '*«pfiag 
flowers.** 

ColUctificns tunicu ucitUri remissU.*' 

The word seems to have been used especmlly for the margueriii dai^* but 
in Par, xxx. 63 it seems used, as here, for flowers generally. Comp. S. xvL 

w The colours axe probably symbolic, *'red" of love, and ^golden" of 
purity. 

W The eyes of Matilda are hardly less bright than du>6e of Beatrice. For 
the stor^ of Venus wounded by Cupid see Mtt, x. 535 €t s€q. 

SB As m C xxvii. 135. Comp. Met, i. Z07, to8, 

*' Ver erat aUmumy^ ptacidi^M* Upeniihus auris 
Mulctbant Ztphyri natos a$u stntin4.Jhrt*" 

f^ The three steps may indicate the ordeals of shame (C. xxx. 76-7S), 
confes^n (C. xxxi. 34-36), conversion (C. xxxi. 85-87), wluoi have yet to be 
passed before I^ethe can be crossed. 

71-74 Comp. Herod* vii. 54-56 for Xerxes' passage of tbt Hellesponti and 
Ovid ifif, xtx., Ngrrid, xvh.) for the story of Leandafi 
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** Ye are new come/' so she began ere long, 
** And maybe, seeing I in this place smile. 
Chosen as home to which man's race may throng. 

This wondering springs from some distrust awhile ; 
But the psalm ^Delectasti ' pours its ray 
To free thy mind from clouds that thee beguile. 

And thou, who art in front, and me didst pray. 
Speak if thou more wouldst hear, for I came nigh 
Ready for every question, doubt to stay." 

"This stream," I said, "and forest's melody, • 

Clash in my mind with that my new-born faith 
In what I heard, of this the contrary." 

Then, "I will tell thee how is wrought," she saith, 
'' By its fit cause what doth thy wonder move. 
And clear the cloud that thee embarrasseth. ^ 

The Good Supreme, self-centred in its love. 
Made man as good, and gave this place of bliss 
As earnest of eternal peace above ; 

By his own fault here short abode was his ; 
By his own fault, for weeping and dismay ^^ 

He honest laughter, pleasant mirth doth miss* 

And that the stir wherein the vapours play. 
That rise exhaling from the land and sea. 
And follow upon heat far as they may, 

IT The words tefer not to Heaven, but tbe Earthly Paradise^ as chosen for 
the first home of man. 

80 The reference to Pt. zdl. 4, sineulariy significant as pointing to Matilda 
as the symbol of the temper that delights in the creation {/acturd^ of God 
and exults in the works of His hanos, in whose thoughts those woiks are 
counted of high esteem iitu^;n^auit^, as contrasted with that of the unwise 
who do not know or understand them. Comp. Rusldn, MJ*. iiL 14. The 
psalm occus in the Saturday Service for Lands. Verses za, 13 have specially 
to be noted. 

W The doubt expressed lis^ out of die words of Stadus in C xxL 43'->54, 
that in the Mountain of Cleansing there ¥ras neither rain nor dew nor snow 
nor river. 

^ The answer is found in the history of Paradise. It was to be the earnest 
of something better than itself, even of the " eternal peace." It was placed 
hi^h above all atmospheric disturbances that rise from the lower earth. The 
umform cunrent that Dante now felt came (from the standpoint of the 
Ptoloaaic systsem) from the revolution of the air, caused by that of the 
Primum MMit, whidi ooaununicated its motion to «U the oth«r i^hens. 
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May not on man discharge their enmity, ^ 

This mountain rises up so high to heaven, 
And from the point where it is barred is free. 

Now since the air in steady course b driven. 
With the prime movement circling everywhere, 
Unless the circle is at some point riven, ^^ 

Upon this summit, rising in pure air. 

All free of contact, doth this motion smite. 

And through the forest dense wakes murmurs rare. 

And smitten, thus, the plants have wondrous might 
With virtue rare the breeze to impregnate, "® 

And this, revolving, scatters it aright ; 

And yonder earth, according to its state. 
Worthy in soil or climate, divers trees 
Of diverse virtue then doth generate. 

Thou should'st not deem thine eye a wonder sees, "* 
This being heard, when any plant may grow, 
And, without seed appearing, gain increase ; 

And of this holy country thou shouldst know 
It is, where thou art, full of every seed. 
And fruit has in it gathered not below* ^ 

The stream thou see'st doth not from source proceed 
Renewed from vapour by the cold congealed, ' 
Like river that or gains or loses speed. 

But flows from fount that sure supply doth yield. 
Which just so much regains by will of God *" 

As it sends forth, in twofold ways unsealed. 

On this side it descends, with power endowed. 
Which takes from men the memory of their sin. 
On that, recalls to men each deed of good. 

109 The explanation is somewhat complicated, but the thoueht of the 
framework of the parable seems to be that the air impregnated with the seeds 
of seminal principles that are borne by the plants which grow in Paradise, 
comes thence to the inhabited earth, and that where they find the good 

Sound they take root and bring forth firuit worthy of their origin. Below 
e surface there b the corresponding thought that all truth and goodness in 
man's present state is but the survivu of his primal state, the remnants of a 
lost blessedness. ** Aristotle," as South (i. 39) puts it, was '* but the rubbish 
of an Adam." 
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So here it doth the name of Lethe win, ^ 

And Eunoe there, and till men both shall taste. 
Will not to do its wondrous work begin. 

All other savours are by this surpassed; 

And though thy thirst e*tn now be satisfied. 

So that I need not more to show thee haste, "^ 

Yet give I free corollary beside; 
Nor that my speech will prove less dear, I deem. 
If beyond promise with thee it abide. 

Those who of old indulged in poet's theme 

Of golden age and its high happiness, ^^ 

Of this land had perchance Parnassian dream. 

Here innocence man's primal root did bless. 
Here ever Spring «nd every fruit abound; 
The nectar this which they to know profess.** 

And then I turned me, face and body, round '^ 

Upon my Bards, and saw that with a smile 
They of those last words well had heard the sound; 

Then to that lady fair I turned awhile. 

IM The nature of the river in its twofold currents, as Lethe and Eunoe, b 
next explained. Man mast foivet all past ev3 and ramember only past good 
in order to return to the bliss ofEden. 

IW The words point to the descrijption of the golden age in Met, i. 89 
ft stq.j in which Dante finds a rerainiscenoe or a dream of the Paradise of 
Gen. VL The smile of the poets (there is an infinite pathos in the smile of 
Virgil) was one of reooiputioa. They had found the reality of whidi before 
they had enly dreamt. 
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Tke Afocdytie of Glory—Hh* Senjtn Candlesticks — Hie Foitr^ 
and-Twenty Elders — The Gryfhon and the Chariot 

Singing like lady fair whom love doth sway. 
She carried on the close of her discourse — 
" Quorum peccata tecta^ blest are they." 

And e'en as nymphs who take their lonely course 
Through forest glades, desiring, this to shun, ^ 

And that to. see, the full sun in his force, 

So then against the stream her steps went on 
Along the bank, and I, with equal pace. 
Following her dainty footsteps one by one. 

'Twixt us were not a hundred footsteps* space, ^** 

When both the banks with equal turn bent round, 
So that towards the east I turned my face. 

Nor had we thus passed o'er much length of ground, 
When that fair lady wholly turned to me, 
And said, <' My brother, look, and hear that sound." ^^ 

I The opening linesy as indeed the description of MatUda in C. xxviii. 
40-43, are ahnost an edio of a sonnet of Gnido Cavakanti, beginning 

" In urn hosckeito trovai ^eutarella.** 

There also the shepherdess walked alone in the wood, and-*- 

" Cantaoa come/osee iunamorata** 

Assuming that the parallelism was not unconscious, there is something 
spedally touching, it seems to me, in Dante's thus reproducing the thoughts 
of his early friend and transfiguring them with a new glory. 

8 Ps, xxxii. (one of the Psalms for Matins on Tuesday in the Roman 
Breviary, as also one of the Seven Penitential Psalms) nghtly follows on 
Ps. xcii., as indicatuig the necessary condition of the joy of which the latter 
is the utterance. The soul that is laden with the burden of its sins cannot 
rightly delight in the handiwork of the Creator. So in Ps, xxxii. itself the 
beatitude of the penitent ends in the joy and gladness of the pudoned. 

^ As in C xxviii. 40, the poet seems to strive at reproducing all that he 
had ever seen in the old days at Florence, when, it may be, he had known 
the real Matilda, of womanly ^race and dignity. Is it too much to conjec- 
ture that the picture is a remmisoence, floating before the mind's eye, of a 
snuhering of some of the sixty £ur ones of the V. N. (c. 6^ in Vallombrosaf 
Did he remember how he and she had walked on either side the stream of 
the Aoqua Bella, which flows through it, as Uiey were doing now in the 
doudland of his vision on either side of Lethe ? 

U The term " brother" is applied to Dante too often in the Purgatory by 
other spirits (C. iv. 137, xi. 83, xiii. 94, et al.) to allow us to lay much stress 
on it ; out it surely falls in better with the theory of old acquaintance than 
widi the hypothesis that tlie speaker is a countess, an empress, or an abbess. 
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And lo ! a brightness shot all suddenly 
On every side throughout the forest vast. 
Such that I thought it lightning well might be ; 

But because lightning comes and then is past. 

And this, continuing, brightened more and more, ^ 
^' What then is this f " said I in thought at last. 

And through the luminous air the breezes bore 
Melodious sweetness, and a righteous zeal 
Made me the hardihood of Eve deplore, 

Who, while the heavens and earth obedient wheel, ^ 
A woman, by herself, but newly made. 
Could not endure a veil should aught conceal ; 

Beneath which veil had she devoutly stayed. 
Full well might I those joys ineffable 
Long since, and through long ages, mine have made. ^ 

And, as my steps among such first-fruits fell 
Of joys eternal, all my soul amazed. 
And eager still the sum of joys to swell, 

U We enter on a new region of the seer's vision, obviously the outcome of 
his studies of those of Ecekiel and St. John, as other parts of die poem had 
been of his studies of Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, Statins. In the " grand old 
form "of Crete (/r. xiv. 103) we find, as it were^ a prelude to later apocalyptic 
studies. And, as before, studies lead to imitation— I had almost said to 
rivalry. He matches his own strength with that of the seers of Chebar and 
Patmos. as he had done with that of the poets of the Roman empire. But 
the worlc is not that of a mere imitator. It is truer to say that the studies of 
the poet bring before him new images and new thoughts, and that these, in 
the hour of vision, which in his case was often literally ecstatic, combined 
themselves, almost without the exercise of will, in his imagination. Much 
of Vhat follows was seen by him, if I mistake not, as we see things in a 
dream, though it afterwards passed through the crucible of the theologian 
and was fashioned by the graving-tool of the sufM^me artist. 

The vision begins, like that of £»ek. i. 4*14, with a bri|;^htness as of 
liehtning, but not, liloe lightning, evanescent. The whole forest is illuminated. 

^ The melody is the disUnt sound of the hymn of 1. 85. 

^^4-4(1 In dwelling on the sin of Eve rather than on that of Adam (but see C. 
xxxii. 37), Dante follows Aquinas {Sitmm. ii. 3, 163. 4), as he follows St. 
Paul (i Tim. ii. 14). All heaven and earth were setting an example of 
obedience. She sAoac disobeyed, annin|[, as Lucifer wb,^ said to have sinned, 
on the first day of her creation, in her impatience of the veil which came 
between her and a knowledge which was not good (Gen. iii. 5, 5)l Had she 
accepted that veil she would have entered into all the joirs of Eden for a 
long life, and these would have been for her descendants but the pritmtue, 
the first fruits, of life eternal. Below the outward framework there lies tiie 
thought that man, accepting the limitations of his knowledge, may attain to 
a vision of divine things, of which the attempt to transgress those limitations 
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Before us, like a fire that brightly blazed. 

The whole air glowed beneath the branches green, ^ 
And the sweet sound to song distinct was raised. 

O holy virgins, if or hunger keen 

Or cold night-watch for you were borne by me, 
Strong cause have I my wage to claim, I ween. 

Now is it meet that Helicon more free ^ 

For me should flow, Urania lend her song, 
Things hard for thought, to clothe in poesy. 

A little farther on, through distance long 

That lay between our feet and where they were, 
Seven trees of gold mocked us with semblance 

wrong ; ^ 

But when I came so near that what they share 
In common, and so cheat the erring sense. 
Lost not through distance any mark it bare, 

The power which feeds the mind's intelligence, 

Perceived that they seven candelabra were, ^ 

And that the strain *^ Hosanna I " floated thence. 

by disobedience, eating the firuit of the knowledge of good and evil, will 
o^ deprive him. 

^ Invocations of the Muses were an inheritance from classical poetry 
(C i. 8 ; ^. ii. 7X Here stress is laid on Urania, the Muse of heavenly- 
poetry, as giving the required help. Comp. Milton's "Descend from 
Heaven, Urania ..." (JP, L. vii. z). 

K The words speak of the night*watches of the student, the vigils and 
the fasts which had endangered nealth and enfeebled sight (Conv. lii. z, 9 ; 
V. y, c. 33). So Milton had " outwatched the Bear," and lost his sight m 
the service of his country and the Muse. 

^^'^ A Hero ma^ be either a tree or the mast of a ship. I prefer the 
fwmer. Mark viiL 34 may have been in Dante's mind. As the vision 
approaches the seeming trees are seen to be seven candlesticks, the catt- 
delabra of the vision of Rev, ^ i. 12. There they stand for the seven 
Churches of Asia : here, in their combination with the four and twenty 
elders and the four living creatures of Rev. iv. 4 and 6, they are probably 
symbols, like the "seven lamps of fire burning before the throne,*' of the 
seven spirits of God, 1.^., of the sevenfold gifts of the Spirit {^Isai. xi. 3}, all 
the three symbolisms coming from the seven-branched candlestick — ^itself 
probabl]^ a symbol of the tree of life— of Exod, xxv. 37. This seems a more 
natural mtferpretation than that of Peter Dante, that the candelabra repre- 
sent the seven orders of the Church's ministry, or the seven sections of the 
second paragraph of the Apostles' Creed. The son ([if the Commentary be 
indeed his) does not seem either in this instance, or in others, to be a true 
interpreter of his father's mind. 

^1 The voice which cries Hosanna (" Save 1 " but passing into the more 
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Above them flamed their goodly order fair. 
More clear than is the moon in sky serene, 
In her mid month and in the midnight air. 

Then, full of wonder great at what was seen, " 

I to good Virgil turned, and he replied, 
With face as much amazed as mine had been. 

Then back I looked, and those high wonders eyed. 
Which moved towards us so exceeding slow. 
That they outstripped had been by new-made bride.* 

The lady chid me : *' Why this eager glow 
Only for those clear lamps of living light, 
And look'st thou not at what behind doth go ? " 

And then I saw a troop arrayed in white 

Come after these, as guides that led them on, * 

And never whiteness here was seen so bright. 

On my left flank the stream in glory shone. 
And my left side it mirrored back again. 
If I looked on it, as a glass had done. 

When on my bank I did such post attain ^ 

That now the river only did us part. 
For better view I did my steps refrain, 

general sense of " Hail ! " Ps. cxviii. S5, 26 ; Matt. zxi. 9, et ai,) comes 
from the four and twenty elders. 

'^ I have chosen " order " as the best equivalent for anus€t, horn German 
hamischt and so passing through the senses <^ ** harness," " armour," and 
" equipment " generally. 

BB "Hie wonderful vision is as mysterious to Virgil as it was to Dante. 
His wisdom has reached the end of its tether. 

^ 66 The slowness of the procession may be only an accident of the descrip- 
tion, part of its dignity and majesty, as it would be in like processions upon 
eartn, e.g.^ that of the carroccio or battle-car of Italian cities. It may also 
symbolise the slowness of the growth and evolution of spiritual gifts in their 
manifestation to the world. 

61 Matilda directs the seer's attention to a yet greater wonder. The 
impersonal graces of the Spirit are less marvellous than their revealed 
human embodiments, the company of white-robed ones (i?«v. iv. 4) who 
follow the seven candlesticks. 

97 At the risk of falling into the subtlety which is the besetfing sin of 
commentators, I venture to think that we may read between the lines the 
thought that Lethe, the symbol of the ultimate forgetfulness of evil, the 
conscience purified from sin^ becomes, when illumined by the Divine light 
of revealed truth, a mirror in which a man beholds himself, his weakness 
and infirmities (I^te sees his Itft side), as he had never seen them before. 
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And I beheld the flamelets forward start. 
And o'er the air behind their colours shed ; 
Like pennons seemed they, floating each apart, '^ 

So that the air was still marked overhead 

With seven broad bands, the same as those in hue 
Whence the sun's bow and Delia's zone are made. 

The streamers rearward stretched beyond my view. 
And far as I could distance estimate, ^ 

Ten paces came between the farthest two. 

Under a heaven thus fair as I narrate 
Did four and twenty elders slowly move. 
In pairs, with fleur-de4ys incoronate, 

n The MSS. give for the most port ptnneUi. Some editors tAopt^antlli, 
The latter word would give the meaning of a torch, a flambeau j the former 
has the two meanings of (x) a painter's brush or pencil, indicating the pen- 
cilled track of the flame of the candlesticks ; or (3) a pennon or streamer, 
such as floats on the mast of a ship. Of these, L 79 seems in favour of (aX 

77 We note the artist-poet in the symbolism. Each gift of the Spirit has 
its appropriate colour, seen in its effluence and eoects. Together yet 
^stinct, tney form the rainbow or the lunar halo (Delia ~Diana^, such as 
St John saw round about the Tiuone (Rev. Iv. 3), and those spintual gifts 
stretch beyond the seer's ken. He cannot measure the extent of ueir 
manifestations. 

81 The ten steps can hardly stand, as some have taken them, for the ten 
commandments, but Conv, ii. 15 shows that the number was for Dante full 
of a mistical significance. 

* The twenty-four elders of Rev. iv. 4 are probably the twelve Patriarchs 
and the twelve Apostles, as representing the Churches of the (Hd and New 
Covenants. The consensus of commentators, however, is, I believe, right 
in taking Dante's elders for the twenty-four books of the Old Testament, as 
reckoned by the Jews, and by Jerome in his Preface {ProL Gal.) to the 
Vulgate, who indeed expressly identifies those books with the elders of Rev. 
iv. 4. Th%t PreCace had become the basis of a traditional belief, and Dante 
had probably^ read it in every MS. of the Vulgate virith which he came in 
contact. This is, indeed, the exegesis of St. John's symbolism adopted by 
not a few writers whom Dante was likely to have studied— Victorinus, 
Beda, and perhaps also the Abbot Joachim (Par. xii. 140). 

M The fiordalUo of the Italian is identified in C. xx. 86 with the ftenr- 
de-lvSf Uie yieur-de- Louis, the /lower- de-iuce of the kings of France, 
traditionally derived from St. Clotilda, the daughter of Clovis, but first 
emblazoned on the banner of France by Louis VII. in 11^7 (C. xx. 86). 
That flower is, without doubt, the iris, and that does not furnish any special 
symbolism. Probably Dante, like a crowd of later writers, took the Jleur- 
de-iys for a lily, the white Annunciation lily of the Madonna, such as 
painters place in the hands of Gabriel (see Folkard's Plant Lore^ pp. 3^1, 
387). So tidcen, the lily-crowns, emblems of virgin purity, fit in well with the 
song of the elders. 
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And they all sang, *' Oh, blessed thou above ^ 

All Adam's daughters, blessed too for aye 
Be all thy glorious beauties that we love ! " 

And, when the flowers and other verdure gay. 
That on the other bank grew opposite. 
Of those elect ones no more felt the sway. 

As in the heaven there follows light on light, 
Four living creatures after them drew nigh. 
Each wearing crown of leafage green and bright. 

Plumed with six wings were all that company; 
Of eyes their plumes were full, and Argus' eyes. 
Were they yet living, might with those eyes vie. 

To tell their forms no rhymes my store supplies, 
O Reader, for new wants bring new constraint. 
So that in this J must economise. 

But in Ezekiel read how he doth paint 
What he saw coming firom the region cold. 
With wind, and cloud, and fire together blent, 

And, as thou'lt find them in his pages old. 
So were they there, except that as to wings, 
St. John with me, and not with him doth hold. 
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OB From oar own religious standpoint we wonder at the testimony of the 
elders being given not to the Christ, but to the Virgin Mother. We must 
remember, however, (i) that the word "Hosanna" has already met us as 
expressive of the adoration of Christ, and (a) that what startles us would 
seem natural enough to the student of St. Bernard and St. Bonaventura. 
The idea that the words are spoken of the transfigured, ideal Beatrice, 
though adopted by many critics {Pkil, among them), does not seem to me 
to commend itself, (a) The words are distinctl]r a paraphrase of Luke i. 4a. 
(jb) The absence of the Virgin from the mystic vision would be startlingly at 
variance with Dante's profound devotion to her^ as in H. ii. 94 ; Par, xxxX. 
1x6, xxxii. 85-114, xxxiii. 1-39. (c) Beatrice is adequately glorified here- 
after. 

92 The four living creatures are identified (1. zoo) with those of the vision 
of £zek. i. 4-14, Xev. iv. 6-8, with the faces respectively of a nian, a lion, 
an ox, and an eagle. In the traditional interpretation of the Middle Ages 
these were symbols of the four Evangelists (Greg. M. Ham. iv. in Ezeek, 
f. 358, ed. Paris, zsaz), and the hymn of Adam of St. Victor (Trench, Sacr. 
Lai. Poetry ^ p. 57 ; Opp. Rich, de S. Vict, Seq. xxx. p. 15x5, ed. Migne). 
Art had brought that interpretation into prominence in every part of 
Christendom, and it can scarcely be doubted that Dante adopts that 
symbolism. The green wreaths with which they are crowned are symbols 
at once of hope and victory. As in Rev, iv. 8 (1. Z04), Dante gives them 
six wings, and the wings are full of eyes, that seem in their threofold 
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The space within the four a car enrings, 
That on two wheels in triumph moveth on. 
Which harnessed to his neck a Gryphon brings. 

duality to represent the vision of pa8t« present, future— the Rtspic€^ Atpice^ 
Predict of St. Bernard. 

lOf The diariot does not apfNear by name in the vision of Ezekiel, but has 
a basis in the wheels of that vision, and in the use of the chariot in Ps. civ. 
3. Isai, xiz. T, as one with the throne of God who dwells between the 
Cherubini. In Dante's vision it stands without doubt for the visible Church 
of God, which he, from his standpoint and for his own age, identified with 
that of Latin Christendom. The two wheels of the chariot have been 
interpreted as the active and the contemplative life, as the Old and New 
Testament, as the Jewish and the Christian Church, as justice and mercy, 
as the priesthood and the laity. Dante, however, may be allowed to be his 
own interfMreter, and he, in i'or. xiL zo6, identifies the two wheeb with 
St. Dominic and St. Francis, as types respectively of the knowledge and 
Uie love by which alone the Church advances on its triumphant course, and 
which fiml, from age to age, different representatives. The emrrvccio of 
Italian cities, the chariot which was the symbol of the state, lent itself 
naturally to such a symbolism. 

106 I adopt without hesitation the general view of interpreters tluU: the 
Gryphon stands for Christ in Hb aivine and human natures, but the 
question how Dante was led to that ^mbol, with what associations it was 
connected in his own mind and that of his readers, has yet to be answered, 
and its genesis is so eminently characteristic of the confluence of the 
classical and mediaeval, the Pagan and the Christian, elements in Dante's 
mind, that it will be worth while to attempt to solve the problem. 
Herodotus (iii. i5) seems to have been the first to bring to the Greeks the 
tale of the one-eyed Arimaspians among the people of the far Noith, and of 
the gryphont who were the guardians c^ the sacred gold there. The tale 
passsed on from age to ag[e, and reappeared^ though classed as fabulous, in 
Virgil {Eel. viii. 27) and m Pliny (iv. H. vii. a, x. 49). The ^[ryphons are 
described more definitely as combining the body of a lion with the head 
and wings of an eagle, as here in 1. 108. They were connected with the 
worship of Apollo, and the chariot of the nin-rod was r^rtsented as drawn 
by a gryphon (Claud. In vi. Cons, Hon. v. 30), which was held to repressni 
^ earthly sUmtnt in Apollo* s nature. So far the thought was ready to 
Dante's hand. The belief in the ^lyphons as lion-eagles grew stronger in 
the dark ages. They appear in Isidore of Seville's Origines (xv. 3, 3a). in 
the Hereford Mappa mundi (p. 6z), in heraldic blazons, in names uke 
Griffin, Greifenheim, Greifenhahn^ and the like (Pott. Fam, Nam. p. 375^ 
in travels like those of MaundeviUe (c. 26) and Marco Polo ( Yule^ ii. 349, 
354X So far we have a reason for Dante s choice. He wanted a mystic 
animal for his mystic chariot, and he found one in the gryphon. ^ But for 
him it had a new significance. Dan. vii. 4 had presented the Uon-eagle 
form as the symbol of a mighty kingdom. Both the lion and the eagle 
were found separately in the four living creatures of Ezekiel and St John, 
and in the received symbolism of the Church, as in the hymn of Adam of 
St. ^ctor already quoted, the eagle was assigned to St. John because he 
set forth the glory of the Eternal Son, the lion to St. Mark as representing 
the Tvuesa. Chnst. Isidore {Orig. iv. 7, c. 2) had anticipated Dante in seeing 
in the lion the symbol of the humanity of Christ, in the eagle that of His 
divinity ; and so the confluence of traditions from widely different sources 
was complete (Bi&hr, Symb. i. 350)1 
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And his two wings, on this and that side one. 

Are stretched midway, three bands on either side, "° 
So that by cleaving he wrought harm to none. 

In vain the eye their height to follow tried ; 
So far as he was bird, all gold his frame, 
And white the rest, with vermeil modified. 

Not merely never car so glorious came *^ 

In Rome for Scipio's or Augustus' joy. 
But e'en the sun's to it were poor in fame — 

The sun's, which swerving, fire must needs destroy. 
When earth in prayer made her devout appeal^ 
And Jove his secret justice did employ. ^ 

Three maidens on the right, around the wheel. 
Came dancing, one of them so fiery red, 
Background of flame would scarce her form reveal ; 

The second, as if she were fashioned. 

Both flesh and bones, of emerald bright and green; ^^ 
The third, like snow but newly scatterM. 

Now by the white one they led on were seen, 
Now by the red, and at the latter's song 
They moved, or quick, or with sedater mien. 

109-111 The thought seems to be that the wings of the eagle, i.e., the 
workiog of the Pivme Datuire of the risen Lord, co-operated harmoniousiy 
with the sevenfold gifts of the Spirit in ways beyond human ken, as the 
wings themselves stretched beyona the seer's gase. 

U3 Gold, as in the Holy of holies, was the symbol of Divine holiness 
(Bahr, Symi, L 282). The other colours come from the *' white and ruddy " 
of SoMg^ff/Scl, V. 10, and are mystically interpreted as those of human purity 
and love. 

115 The classical allusions are (i) to the triumph of Sctpio Africanus after 
the battle of Zama ; (2) to that of Augustus (/£'«. viit. 714); (3) to the chariot 
of the sun as described in Met. ii. 107-110. The lines that follow refer to the 
Phaethon mythus, when the Earth-goddess prayed Jupiter to protect her 
from the penis brought about by the daring 01^ the young charioteer {Met. ii. 
278-300). There may be an allusion, to be read between the lines, to any, 
whether a Boniface or a Philip, who diould usurp the place of the supreme 
ruler of both Church and Empire. 

121 The three maidens are the three theological virtues, Faith in the white- 




again love of faiih and hope, the intensity of love determining the activities 
01 the other two. 
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Upon the left four made a festal throng, ** 

All clothed in purple, following as their guide 
One of themselves to whom three eyes belong. 

And on this group close following I descried 
Two aged men in different garb arrayed, 
But like in mien, each grave and dignified. ^''^ 

And one the habits of the tribe displayed 
Who own as master great Hippocrates, 
Whom Nature for her dearest creatures made ; 

The second showed far other thoughts than these, 
With sword that was so sharp and lucent seen. 
That e'en across the stream fear marred my ease. 

Then four I looked on, all of humble mien. 
And behind all an aged man did tread 
Alone, asleep, yet with a face full keen. 

And all these seven were so apparellM "* 

As that first group, yet not with lilies they 
Around their heads for wreaths were garlanded, 

180 The four maidens on the left of the chariot are the four cardinal virtues 
(natural, as distinsubhed from the three just describedX not of the Aristotelian 
but of Platonic ethics. Justice, Courage, Temperance, and Prudence (Putg'. 
i. 33). They are clothed in purple, the rich crimson of regal robes {Matt. 
xxviL 38 ; Mark Xf. 17), as tne emblem of their sovran excellence (B&hr, ut 
sup,). The three eyes are once more as the i?«x/fcr, Aspict^Prospict of St. 
Bernard. Comp. Conv. iv. 37, where we read that prudence implies memory 
of the past, knowledge ol thejiresent, and foresight of the future. 

J**-l*l The two elders are St. Luke and St. Paul. The former is chosen as 
being the patron-saint of the art in which Dante had enrolled himself, perhaps 
too as being, in Church tradition-, the patron also of painters, among: whom 
Dante claimed a place iy. N, c. 35). The sword was the received emolem of 
St. Paul, partlv as recalling the manner of his martyrdom, partly as the 
emblem of the "sword of the Spirit " {Eph. vi. 17 ; Heb, iv. xa). Carrying 
on the idea of the canon of Scripture, the two forms may represent the Acts 
and the Pauline Epistles. For Hippocrates, comp. H. iv. 143. 

1^ The four elders that follow are less easy to identify, (i) Some have 
found in them the writers of the Catholic epistles ; (2) others again the four 
greater prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel ; (3) others, again, the 
four doctors of the Latin Churcht Gregory the Great, Jerome, Ambrose, and 
Augustine, or (4) the four early popes, Sixtus. Pius, Callistus, and Urban, 
named in Par. xxvii. 43, 44. I hicline, on the whole, to (i) as the most 
probable, the red roses and other flowers being the symbols of their burning 
charity. 

148 The aged man who walks sleeping and alone is identified b^ one com- 
mentator ((?//.) with Moses ; by most others with St. John in his character 
as the seer of the Apocalypse, closing the whole mystical procession, liie 
cloMMd eyes indicating the sleep of ecstasy. 
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But roses and all flowers with vermeil gay; 

At some small distance sight might well have sworn 
That flames above the brows of each did play. ^ 

And as the car in front of me was borne, 

Thunder was heard, and then that worthy band 
Seemed as if onward step must be forborne. 

And with the former ensigns took their stand. 



CANTO XXX 

^ht Epipkap of Beatrke-^Tke yanishing of yirgU—the 
'tears of Penitences-Beatrice as Accuser 

When the septentrion of the primal heaven, — 
Which never knew its setting or its rise. 
Nor other cloud but that by man's sin driven. 

And did each one that looked on it apprise 

Of duty, as the lower gives to view * 

How best to steer to where the haven lies, — 

Stood still awhile, then all that people true 

That 'twixt it and the Gryphon first drew near. 
Turned to the car, as though their peace they knew. 

Ul The thunder comes, as in Rev. vi z, x. 3, as the sign of supernatural 
revelation, and then the procession halts till Dante has passed through his final 
act of confession and penitence, and is taken (C. xxxi. xoo-113) to the breast 
of the Gryphon Christ. 

"DxAron {Christ. Iconogr. i. 31^, Millington'stransi., quoted in Longfellow's 
Dante) gives a striking description of a stained-glass window in the Church 
of Notre Dame de Brou, representing the triumph of Cluist, in many ways 
resembling that of this Canto, but with some striking differences, chiefly that 
the car is dravm, not by the gryphon, but by the four living creatures who 
represent the Gospels. Didron, it may be noted, takes the gryphon as the 
symbol, not of Christ, but of the Pope, a view which seems to me untenable, 
as turning the Ghibelline poet, the author of the De MonarcktA, into a 
thorough-paced Ultramontanist. 

1 The Septentrion, the Ursa Major of the primal heaven, is found in the 
seven g^fts of the Spirit, symbolised in the seven candelabra. These, as 
eternal in their essence, knew no rising or setting. No cloud obscured them 
but the sin which hindered men from seeing them. 

The Apostles and Prophets, the writers of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament, looked to Christ and His Church as the source 
of the true peace. 
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And one of them, as if by Heaven sent there, ^ 

Sang, *^ f^eniy Sponsa^ come from Lebanon ! " 
Three times, and all the rest took up the air. 

As at the last call every blessed one 

Shall quickly from his cavern-tomb return, 

And " Alleluias " sing with voice re-won, " 

So where the car divine was onward borne 
A hundred rose ad vocetn tanti SemSy 
Angels and heralds of the life eterne ; 

And all said ** Benedtctus es qui venu^^ 

And, scattering flowers above them and around, ^ 
" Manibus O date liliaplenis! " 

Oft have I seen how all the east was crowned 
At very break of day with roseate hue. 
And all the sky beside serener found ; 

And the sun's face overclouded came in view, ** 

The vapours so attempering its powers, 
That the eye gazed long while, nor weary grew: 

^^ The Yoice may be that of Solomon, as the writer of the S(»g of Songs, 
or the song itself personified. The words of So«g^ Scl. iv. 8 had often been 
applied to the Cnurch, notably by St. Bernard (In Cani, 34, 85), as the 
Spouse of Christ. Dante is bold enough to apply them to the transfigured 
Beatrice, as the impersonation of heavenly wisdom, the type also of a glori- 
fied womanhood. Prov. viii. and Wisd. vii. may have seemed to him to 
justify the transfer. 

U A V. /. gives alkviattdo a lifting up their voice, instead oi eUleluianda ; 
another ccwn* instead of voce; but the authority of MSS. is with the read- 
ings which I have followed. 

17 Who are the *' hundred " spoken of ? Angels, as in lines sS^ 83, or pro- 
phets, or the preachers of the Church. Perhaps we ask not wisely for an 
over-detailed interpretation. 

1* The cry raised is that with which the Christ was received on His entry 
into Jerusalem. They are referred by some commentators to Beatrice, the 
masculine Benedtctus notwithstanding ; by some to Dante himself. It seems 
better to take them in their primary application, Christ being thought of as 
sharing in the triumph of His Church and the manifestation of the Divine 
Wisdom {Eph. iiL 9, zo). 

SI The quotation from jEn. vi. 884 is applied in a way that contrasts 
strangely with its use by Virgil. There the flowers are floral offerings for 
the tombof Uie dead Marcellus. Here they greet Beatrice as the bride from 
Lebanon^ and are scattered by the hands of the angels, whose presence was 
perhaps implied in 1. 17. And yet perhaps there mingled with the new sym- 
bolism some memories <^ the time when he had seen lilies scattered on the 
grave of Beatrice, as its starting-point, and had then heard the In exitu 
Israel de Mgypio* 
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And so, eiiveloped in a cloud of flowen. 

Which leapt up, scattered by angelic hands. 

And part withm and part without sent showers, ^ 

Clad in white veil with oUve-wreathM bands, 
A lady in a mantle bright and green 
O'er robe of fiery glow before me stands. 

And then my spirit, which so long had been 

Without the wonder that had once dismayed, ^ 

When that dear presence by mine eyes was seen. 

Though nothing more to vision was displayed. 
Through secret power that passed from her to me 
The mighty spell of ancient love obeyed. 

Soon as I stricken stood, in act to see, ^ 

By that high power that pierced me with his dart 
Ere yet I passed from out my boyhood free, 

I to the left with wistful look did start. 

As when an infant seeks his mother's breast. 

When fear or anguish vex his troubled heart, ^ 

tt We enter on what we miglit almost describe as the apotheosis of Bea> 
trice. To us it seems strange and startling ; but the X3th centary was 
familiar not only with the cultus of the Virgin Mother, with all its tendencies 
to develop the adoration of what Goethe has called the " ever-feminine ** 
element m man's life, but also with something like an apockrUiasis of St. 
Francis, and with the feminine impersonations of his distinctive attributes. 
Those who remember the Marriage with Poverty or the Tower of Chastity 
in the frescoes at Assisi will not wonder that Dante (who was probably with 
Giotto when he painted them) should have sought to immortalise the memory 
of one who had Seen to him the type of purest wisdom with something of the 
same honour. And after all, the prose of the V, N, had all but anticipated 
the poetry of the Com>nedia. There Beatrice was " the queen of all virtues *' 
(c zo). Heaven calls for her presence (c. 19). When she died she was taken 
to share the glory of the Queen of Heaven (c. 39). Here, at all events, if 
anywhere, we need to remember Ruskin's dictum that Dante saw, but did not 
invent, the things which he describes (note on H. xii. 76). The colours of 
the garments are those often combined in early Italian paintings of the 
Madonna of the 13th century, and are symbolical— the white of the ptuity of 
faith, the green of the freshness of hope, the crimson of the glow of love. In 
the y. N. Beatrice appears sometimes m crimson, sometimes in white, but 
green i$ absent (B&hr, Symb. i. 3x6-340). 

M The new meeting recalls the mingled emotions of the old, the pulse 
beating, head swimminj;, strength collapsing (/^. iV. c. a). ^ So it had been 
when he was nine ; so it was when he was thirty-five, the ideal date of the 
poem ; so it was also, we may believe, when he wrote the Purgatorio in 
11^x4 (f). The poet's soal, like that of the Psalmist, is " as a weaned child " 
[JPt. cxxxi. aX 
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To say to Virgil : " Trembling, fetr-opprest, 
Is every drop of blood in every vein ; 
I know that old flame's tokens manifest." 

But Virgil then had left me to my pain, 

Virgil, my sweetest father, to whose hand, "^ 

Virgil's, I gave myself, true health to gain : 

Not all from which our mother great was banned 
Availed, though now my cheeks with dew had grown 
All cleansed, the tears that stained them to command. 

" Dante, weep not because thy Virgil's gone ; " 

Weep not as yet ; as yet weep thou no more ; 
For other sword- wounds must thy tears flow down." 

As when an admiral from stern looks o'er. 

Or prow, the crowd that other ships doth man. 
And gives them nobler courage than before, ^ 

There, where the left rim of the chariot ran, 
When at the sound of mine own name I turned. 
Which here perforce recorded men must scan, 

4B The last words addressed to Virgil are pre-eminently Virgilian (jEh, 
iv. 93), " Agn0SC0 veieris vestigia Jtamffut." 

49 And so the pilgrim parts from the friend and companion and guide of 
past years, and turns from human to divine wisdom. There was a wrench 
to die natural man in parting with what had been the joy and strength of 
his life, even though it was to enter into a higher blessedness. We read 
between the lines what has been the experience of thousands who, having 
found many "goodly pearls," part with the chiefest and best for the "one 
pearl of great price." There is great joy in the exchange, but not even the 
new-found delights of Paradise can stay the tears at parting with what has 
before been the stay and consolation of the pilgrim's life. The eclogues 
that passed between Dante and Joannes de Virgilio in the last two years of 
the former's life show that he did not abandon the study of his master's 
works. The pathos of the farewell, the threefold iteration of the name, has 
its stardng'point in the like iteration of " Eurydice " in Georg. iv. 524-527. 

<V Noticeable as being the one solitary instance, with the possible excep- 
tion of Par, xxvL X04, m which the poet brings in his own name. Beatrice, 
as the symbol of the transfigured conscience of humanity, speaks to the 
baptianal name which was the symbol of his spiritual personality. Line 63 
contains the apologia for what might look like egotism. We are reminded 
of die rare occasion on which the great Master addressed His disciples by 
their name {Matt xvi. 17 ; Luke xxii. 31 ; Jvkn xiv. 9, xxi. is). 

K Possibly a rem niscence, like that of ^. xxi. 7, of what had been seen 
at Venice. 

61 It will be remembered that the four cardinal or natund virtues were on 
the left side of the Christ, to which Dante now turns. 
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I saw the lady, whom I erst discerned 

Veiled underneath the angelic festal show, * 

Beyond the stream with eyes that on me yearned. 
Although the veil that from her head did flow. 

By the leaves circled to Minerva dear, 

Allowed no glimpse of that which lay below. 
Queen-like in look and gesture, yet severe, ^ 

She then resumed as one whose speech flows frecj 

Yet keeps behind a speech more hard to bear : 
^ Behold ! in me thy Beatrice see : 

How didst thou deem thee fit to climb the hill ? 

Didst thou not know that here the blessed be?" ^ 
Mine eyes then fell upon the waters still, 

But there myself beholding, to the grass 

I turned, such shame upon my brow weighed ill. 
As mother to her son for proud doth pass. 

So she to me, for with a bitter twang ^ 

' Tastes pity which in sternness doth o'erpass. 
She held her peace, and from the angels rang 

" In te speraviy Domine^** but they 

No farther than the ^*' pedes meos " sang. 

* The "festal show" was the cloud of flowers from angelic hands 
described on 1. aS. 

tt The olive crown of I. 31 is identified with the wreath of Minerva, and 
points to Beatrice as the representative of Celestial Wisdom. 

70 The queen-like severity of Beatrice reminds us of the yrwds of Conv. 
iii. 15, in which Dante speaks of Philosophy as appearing to him at first as 
proud and disdainful, perhaps also of Eccint, iv. 17. The question reminds 
us of Matt iii. 7. Had the penitent counted the cost of nis pilgrimaee ? 
Was he prepared for the finsu discipline without which it would mil of its 
purpose ? 

7^ The question implies that the work of purification was as jret incom- 
plete. The pilgrim is cleansed from the seven PeccaiOj the concrete fonns 
oi sin, but there is jret a root-sin which has to be couessed and removed 
before conscience is at peace. 

78 Lethe is not yet Lethe to the pilgrim. The river reflects him to himself 
in all his shame and confusion. Line 79 presents another of the pictures of 
dhild-life which are among the si>ecial beauties of the Comnudia. Who has 
not felt that even in a mother's pity there is a bitterness of reproof? 

^ The limit which the angels reach b suggestive. Dante has reached 
the " large room." the locus spaiiosus of Ps, xxxL 9. The angels will not 
go further into the passionate complaint that follows, for they mean the 
psalm to be, as Dante had felt it to be, a |»alm of consolation. To him it 
IS an appeal to Beatrice to have compassion on the penitent, and tears 
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E'en as the snows that on the tall trees stay, ^ 

Along Italians backbone are congealed. 
Swept on and bound as winds Sclavonian play. 

Then trickling flow, the whole vast mass unsealed. 
At the mere breath of blast from shadeless clime. 
As candles near the fire their substance yield, ^ 

So stood I tearless, sighless, for a time, 

While yet they sang whose praise ascends on high, 
Following th' eternal spheres in ceaseless chime. 

But when I heard in their sweet melody 

How me they pitied, more than if they said, * 

** Why, lady, dost thou thus his spirit try ? " 

The ice that all around my heart was laid 
Passed into wind and water,' and with pain. 
Through mouth and eyes from breast its issue made. 

She on the aforesaid margin of the wain ^ 

Still standing, to those creatures ever blest 
Then turned her speech, and then I heard the strain : 

" Ye in the day eternal know no rest. 

So that nor night nor sleep from you can steal 

One step upon the world's great path imprest ; ^* 

Therefore my answer greater care must seal. 

That he may hear me well who there doth weep, 
And so a grief to guilt proportioned feel. 

Not only as the wheels majestic sweep 

That guide each seed to its appointed end, ^^ 

According as the stars their concert keep, 

come to his relief. The psaka occurs in the Xopn, Brev. in the Matins for 
Tuesday. Line 93 is obviously an allusion to Plato's thought of the music 
of the spheres (Cic. Somn. Sctp. c 5). 

® The landscape scene, such as may have been seen from Perugia or 
Assisi, takes its place side by side with that of H, xxiv. x>z5 for complete- 
ness and beauty. 

100 A V. /. gives destra^ "the right-hand margin," but detta^ which I 
have adopted, is every way preferable. There is no adequate reason for 
assuming a change of position since 1. 6z. 

108 The phrase comes probably from the dies tttemttaiis of 2 Pei. iii. z8. 
The thougnt is that the angels rest not night nor day ; that, as in the teaching 
of Aquinas {Summ. i. ' * " 

not as men know them 

100 The lines count up 
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But through the bounteous graces God doth send. 
Which have such lofty vapours for their rain. 
No mortal can his glance so far extend. 

He, when his new life he did first attain, ^ 

Potentially was such that every good 
In him had power a wondrous height to gain. 

But all the more perverse, and wild, and rude 
Becomes the soil, with ill seed, left untilled. 
As 'tis with more of natural strength endued. ^ 

Awhile my face was strong his life to build. 
And I, unveiling to him my young eyes, 
In the straight path to lead him on was skilled. 

So soon as I had reached the point where lies 

Our second age, and I my life had changed, ^ 

Me he forsook, and chose another prize. 

Dante with the promise and potency of good. ^ These were (i) those of the 
spheres and the stars which move in them, as in H. xr. 55, Pmr, xxii. zia ; 
(a) the graces of the Spirit.^ These, if habit had been ailowed to ripen 
them, might have develooed into highest exceUence. As in the title of the 
book so named, so here silso we hesitate between the two possible meanings 
ai yUa Nfuv^t as the epoch of a new era in Dante's life, or as simply a 
youth. I incline in both cases to the former. 

U8 The thoMght is that of the fiuniliar ccrruptia ^pUmi pusimot perhaps 
also of Heb» tI. 8 and Isai, v. z-5. 

lA Commentators as usnal group themselves into two ranks, (x) taking 
the words that follow as referring to the^ living, personal Beatrice ; (a) as 
having absolutely no reference to her, but indicating only (a) the orthodoxy 
of Dante's early faith and the puri^ of his youtuul life, or (^) his early 
initiation into some Ghibelline or Manichsean association. At the risk of 
trying to unite what might seem two incompatible theories, I adopt both (i) 
and (aa). From the first the living Beatrice, even as a diild^ had raified 
the boy Dante to the consciousness of a higher life possible through 
wisdom. When in mature life he followed the wise of heart of all ages m 
taking woman's beauty as the symbol of that wisdom {Prov. viiL, Wisd. iv., 
Eulus. li., Plato, Symp.i Boethius), no other face than hers came before his 
inner vision. Her eyes were something more than "demonstrations" 
{jConv. iii. zsX He coo Id not look on them or recall them without higher 
mtuitions than those of which he had before been conscious. 

13B The second ag^ begins at twenty 'five {Conv, iv. 34X and Beatrice 
died, or rather "changed her life," in zaoo (June 9th), precisely at the 
threshold of that age. The efforts of the aflegorists to ming the death of 
the impersonal Beatrice into their scheme are a curiosity of literatuxe, but — 



ti 



NoH mgiomofn di lor, ntaguarda tpmssa^* 



Following the due which I have taken, I see in his giving himself to others 
both his wandering affections and his erratic speculations, the ^* Donna 
GtntiU" of y» iv., and a philosophy which, beginning with Boethius, 
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And when I had from flesh to spirit ranged, 
And loveliness and virtue in me grew, 
I was to him less dear and more estranged. 

His feet he turned to way that was not true, ^"^ 

Following of good the semblance counterfeit. 
Which ne'er to promise gives fulfilment due. 

Nought it availed the Spirit to entreat. 
Wherewith, in visions oft and otherwise, 
I called him back, but little heed to meet. ^ 

So low he fell, that ways, however wise. 
Were all too feeble found his soul to save. 
Save showing him the lost ones' miseries. 

For this I trod the gateways of the grave. 

And unto him who thus far was his guide, ^^ 

The prayers were borne which with my tears I gave. 

The sovran will of God would be defied 
If Lethe should be passed, and such a food 
Be tasted, yet no reckoning be supplied 

Of penitence that pours its tears in flood." -^** 

passed on to Averrhoes, and tended to Materialism or Pantheism. These 
form the first two stages of what has been called the " Trilogy " of Dante's 
life. Comp. Witte, D. F. i. 141-182 on the Trilogy 0/ Dante's Lift, 
Even Dante's marriage, the result nut of spontaneous affection, but of the 
pressure of the advice of friends, may have seemed to him, as he looked 
back on it, to have been an unfaithfulness both to the truth and to its 

Enai embodiment. In his studies, in his convivial hours with Foreae 
:xiiL X15), in his home life, in his p,}litical ambitions, he had been 
iring false images of good. 

IM The fact stated is a striking revelation oi Dante's Inner life. His 
visions of the night were haunted, as Milton's were by the form of his 
second wife, by the ideal beauty of the Beatrice whom he had lost. He 
awoke, but only to descend to the lower level of his daily life, or, it may 
be, lower still. A whole volume of experiences is wrapt up in the word 
"otherwise," which, though it may include waking visions as distinct from 
dieams, can scarcely be confined to them. Comp. V. N. c. 40, 43. 

138 The words remind us of Ps. IxxiiL 17. The only effectual safeguard 
against walking with the scorners and the sensual was to show the wanderer 
** U^e end oi these men," of the sensual, the heretics, the unbeUevers. The 
verses epitomise the history of H. ii. 

143 Something more is needed for the absolute deametis and peace of 
which Lethe is the symbol than any confession of single faults classified 
under certain heads. The repentance is completed only when, as in Ps. 11., 
Rom. vii^ the penitent goes to iAM^ons et origo of the whole, the departure 
from his first love, human and divine, through wliich he lost his punty and 
peace. 
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Tke tharp Agoivf of Repentance — The B apt am of Lethe — The 
new Companion— ^he Gryphon as the J6read of HeJhxH 

** O THOU who art beyond the sacred stream^" 
Turning her utterance then point-blank to me. 
Which even edgewise keen and sharp did secmy 

She then began again immediately, 

^* Say, say if this be true ; with charge so great '^ 

Thine own confession should commingled be." 

So crushed was I beneath that burden's weight. 
That my voice moved, and yet all broken fled. 
Ere from its organs speech was separate. 

Awhile she bore it, then, " What think'st thou ?" said ; ^^ 
" Answer me now ; for those thy memories sad 
Are by the stream not yet extinguished." 

Confusion and dismay together bade 

A " Yes " from out my lips in such wise flow. 
That to hear it sight's help must needs be had. " 

E'en like an arbalest, when string and bow 
Are overstrained, and with full force no more 
The arrow to its destined mark doth go, 

So I gave way beneath that burden sore. 

Pouring full flood of many tears and sighs, ^ 

And my voice failed ere half its course was o'er. 

Whence she to me : " Why didst thou not arise 
To my desires, that thou should'st love the Good, 
Beyond which nought that men aspire to lies, 

S The reproaches of C xxx. 103-14^ had been indirect, Spoken to the 
angels, though at Dante. Now Beatrice's voice is like that of Nathan, 
" TAou art the man." 

13 llie pi^rim had not yet passed through Lethe, and the old nns of sense 
and spirit mi^ht well therefore be recalled. 

18>31 The picture of shame and confusion of face has scarcely a parallel in 
literature, save in the Seven Penitential Psalms, of which Dante's penitence 
is more or less the embodiment. The feeble " yes." seen in the movement of 
the lips rather than heard, is all that at first nnos utterance. Was Dante 
transterring to the shores of Lethe the feeling which he had known in the 
confessioiud, at Rome or elsewhere, under the hands of some expert priest, 
skilled in the discipline of souls? 

^ The natural interpretation of the words that follow is simple enough 
The personal Beatrice reproves the man who had loved her f<»r having, wa 
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What pits that lay across, what chains withstood, * 
So that thy hope of passing farther on 
Thou shoaldst have laid aside in reckless mood? 

And what allurements or what vantage shone 
Upon the brow of others to thine eye. 
So that thy steps to seek for them were won?" ^ 

Then, after I had drawn one bitter sigh. 

Scarce had I voice wherewith to answer her, 
And my lips struggled hard to make reply. 

Weeping I said, " The things that present were 
With their false pleasure led my steps aside 
Soon as thy face was hidden from me there." 



as 



her death, proved faithless to her memory and transferred his affection to 
others. The non>natural interpretation of the allegorists which finds in 
Beatrice only the symbol of Theology in the abstract, reproaohiiig hei votary 
for having turned aside to secular studies, is encumbered with the difficulty 
of defining what is meant by the death of Theology. An example of what 
might have been, had he acted otherwise, is found in the life of one who 
seems so far removed from Dante that it is hard for us at first to realise the 
thought that there was any parallelism between them. Few writers can be 
more contrasted with each other than the authors of the Commtdia and of 
the Morning and Evtning Hymns ; and yet, as I read the life of Ken, and 
especially his Fungrml Sermon <m Lady Mof^guret Aft^nardy the thou|^t 
comes into my mind that he too had had in her his vision of a Beatrice, whom 
he loved as a guide and teacher, with no touch of sensual passion, andf whose 
influence was strone to purify and ennoble his whole life. And when she 
died she became to nim as one who had never " known any sin but that of 
ignorance or infirmity," and who had passed to " the bosom of her Heavenly 
Bridegroom, where how radiant her crown is, how ecstatic her joy, how high 
exalted she is in degree of glory, is imposable to be described." By a curious 
coincidence, he too turns to the Kmi, sPonta de Libtmo^ to the " Bridegroom's 
garden, where, when the south wind blows, the several spices and gums, the 
spikenard and the cinnamon, the frankincense and the myrrh," blend their 
fragrance, as a parable of the excellences of the " gracious woman " whom he 
honours (Ken, Prose JVorks^ ed. 1838, p. zsA 

28 The Highest Good is none other than Crod Himself. Comp. H. iiL 18, 
and Conv. ii. 8, iv. aa. To this Dante, under Beatrice's influence, had for a 
time aspired, but his fitst love waxed cold. 

3B Ihe MdS. vary between altri^cAhtr goods or desires, and alirCt other 
wonien. The former seems preferable. 

M The confession of the solitary " yes " is expanded. The penitent has 
been misled by counterfeit shows of good (C. xxx. 131). The loss of 
Beatrice's presence had turned him to them for consolation. He forsook the 
heavenly life for that of earth. The "gentle lady" of K. N. c. 36, may have 
been, as many think, one such comforter {Conv, iL a). In Conv. ii. 16 he 
identifies that " gentle lady," perhaps in an over<subtle afterthought, with 
Philosophy, but there is no tone of penitence or shame. Are we, as some 
have thought, to see in his confession here a recantation of the language of 
the ComritOi an acknowledgment that he had loved Wisdom not wisely but 
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And she : ** Hadst thou been silent or denied 
What thou confessesty not less known had been 
Thy guilt : from such a Judge thou canst not hide. 

But when a man's own mouth is open seen ^ 

Himself of sin accusing, then the wheel 
In our court turns against the sword-edge keen. 

Howe'er this be, that thou more shame mayst feel 
For that thine error, and in other years, 
Hearing the Sirens, more thine heart mayst steel,. ^ 

List thou, and cease awhile to sow in tears ; 
So learn thou how, though buried in the tomb, 
I should have led thee up the heavenly stairs* 

Never to thee did such full rapture come 

From art or nature, as from that fair frame ^ 

I dwelt in, for which now earth finds a home ; 

And if to thee through my departure came 
The loss of highest joy, what mortal thing 
Should then have stirred thee with hot passion's 
flame? 

By the first stroke that did experience bring " 

Of earth's false shows, thou shouldst have upward 

striven 
Thy flight to me, no longer such, to wing. 

Ill was it when thy pinions down were driven 
To wait new wounds, — some girl of little price, 
Or other vain thing, for but brief use given. ^ 

too well, or to refer the wanderings that he now speaks of to aberrations of 
another kind 7 Of the two, I incline to the latter view, but both may be 
combined. 

^ Beatrice i>roclaims the laws of pardon in the court of Heaven (Ps. xxxL 
5 ; Prw. xxviii. 13 ; ijokn i. o). ^ 

45 The Sirens are identified, as in C. xix. 19. Par, xii. 8, with sensual 
pleasure. Tbe^ would scarcely be fit symbols of tne canon oi* civil law, or of 
Aristotelian philc^phy as contrasted with the Theology which the allegorists 
identify with Beatrice. 

K Even the earthlv beauty in which Dante had found a symbol and a 
witness of the highest beatituae had proved to be perishable, and the fact that 
it proved so should have led him to seek the things that are above. 

^ T^it pargolettai or "girl of little price," has been identified, according 
to men's wanderings of thought, (i) with the Donna Gentile of the V, N, 
c. 36 ; (3) with Gemma Donati, Dante's wife ; (3) with the Gentucca of C. 
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PURGATORY canto xxxi 

The callow bird makes trial twice or thrice ; 
But all in vain the net is spread, or dart 
Shot from the bow before the fledged one's eyes." 

As little children, dumb with shame's keen smart. 
Will listening stand with eyes upon the ground, * 
Owning their faults with penitential heart. 

So then stood I, and she said, " Since 'tis found 
So hard for thee to listen, lift thy beard ; 
In seeing shall thy pain yet more abound." 

With less resistance is a stout holm cleared ^ 

From out the soil by wind from our clime sent^ 
Or land where great larbas was revered. 

Than I my chin at her command upbent ; 

And when she said " thy beard " instead of ** face," 
I knew the barbed sting of her argument. ^' 

zxiv. 37 ; (4) with the secular wiadoin which took the place of Thedogy in 
Dantes studies. It does not seem to me probable that he would have used 
so contemptuous a term in reference to (z) or fa). (3) is excluded by the fact 
that Beatrice speaks in 1300 of the past,^ and that Gentucca was then a child. 
(4) belongs to a theory which, so far as it denies the personality of Beatrice, 
I have throughout rejected. I incline acoordingljr to the belief that the 
words refer to some passing wanderings of desire in the interval between 
Beatri^s death and Dante's marriage, those wanderings synchronising, it 
may be, with mental aberrations. 

n Comp. Prov. i. 17. Line 64 gives another of the studies of chlld*life 
which we nave so often noted (C. zxx. 79). 

08 Curiously enough the beard is wanting in all portraits of Dante. The 
Bargello portrait gives almost the smoothness of youth. The plaster cast 
taken after death is nearly as smooth. To wear a beard seems to have been 
the exception rather than the rule in the latter half of the X3th century ; yet 
the words here clearly imply that he wore one in a.d. 1300. So also ran the 
common speech of those who said. " See the man who has been in Hell ; how 
his hair and beard are scorched i See the curious dissertation on this point 
by Scarabelli {fiarba ProbabiU di Dantt Alighieriy Bologna, 1874). The 

Swt of the word is, of course, that he could not plead youth as an excuse, 
e was twentv-five when Beatrice died, thirty-five when she la^ bare before 
him the recora kjX. the ten years that lay between. Bocc {V, 2>.) speaks of 
his beard as an indication of his grief and general neglect of conventionalities 
OQ Beatrice's death. 

71 Most MSS. give " our clime " (ncttral vtnto)^ but it seems a curious 
way of describing the North for an Italian. Possibly Dante wrote after a 
long experience of a cold spring in the Apennines. Ine reading austral has 
littfe to recommend iL ButL ingeniously suggests maestral, sc, the mistral^ 
or master-wind. The land of larbas. king of Libya} and son of AmmoQ 
(yEn» iv. 196X points to the south wind. 
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And as my face I lifted up a space. 

Mine eyes then saw those primal creatures blest 
Had ceased to scatter flowers all o'er the place. 

And then those orbs, their fear still manifest. 

Saw Beatrice to the Creature turn " 

Which Natures twain in Person one possessed. 

Beneath her veil beyond the river's bourne 
She seemed to me her old self to excel, 
More than, when here, all others ever bom. 

So did the sting of penitence impel, * 

That of all else, what most had drawn me on 
To love it, now I loathed as foe most fell. 

And such self-knowledge preyed my heart upon. 
That I fell conquered ; and what I was then 
She knows who gave the first occasion. ^ 

Then, when my heart new outward strength did gain. 
The lady fair, whom I had found alone, 
Near me I saw, saying, ^' Hold me, hold," again. 

Up to the throat within the river thrown. 

She drew me on behind her, while she went, ^ 

As though a shuttle o'er the stream had flown ; 

And as my way to that blest shore I went, 
^^ Asperges me *' I heard so sweetly sung, 
I cannot it in thought or words present. 

7S The scattering was that of the flowers in C. xxx. ao. 

81 The definite use of the dogmadc language of the Church's &ith fixes the 
meaning of the Gryphon, and unless we assume Dante to have heen a " AM- 
tifue en cUlin" writing under a mask, excludes every other interpretation. 
Tne fact that Beatrice turns to the Gryphon retMiesents the truth that the 
Wisdom which she represents, contemplating the Divine Nature, rests at last in 
the mystery of the Incarnation. So the Comm. ascribed to the poet's son Pietrow 
In that contemplation she glowed with a new beauty that surpassed the old. 

Si A r. /. gives verde instead of tnncery — "beyond the river's green 
bourne," — probably a correction to avoid the repetition of vincer. Witte 
conjectures "f/^ vtncea" in L 84, and this I have followed. The vision of 
the supreme beauty of holiness completes the conversion. All lower shows 
of good vanish in its presence. Now therefore is the time for Lethe, and 



Scart; of the absolving work of the priesthood, anv more than Beatrice is 
the type of the Pope's ufalfibility — to lead him safely through the river. 



Matilda is at hand, the type of active, cheering sympathv— hurdly, with 

' i work of the priesthood, any more than 

' through th 
stoUt sa a garment, or 
teola^ said to be an old Venetian word for "gonabla," 
^ Aspttgu nu {Ps. \\. 9) entered into the ritual ci Confessiaii, and was 
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PURGATORY canto xxxi 

And then her arms the beauteous lady fluAg ^^ 

Around my head, and plunge4 va.e in the tide. 
So that the water flowed down o'er my tongue ; 

Thence me she drew, and led me, purified. 
Within the dance of that quaternion bright. 
And each embraced me in her arms oped wide. ^^ 

" Here we are nymphs, in Heaven are stars of light ; 
Ere Beatrice trod earth's lower ways. 
We were her handmaids by God's order right ; 

We to heir ^yes will lead thee, but to gaze 

Upon the joyous light witbip» the three "° 

Whose glance goes deeper must thy vision raise.'' 

Thus singing they began, #nd then led me. 

With them conjoined, towi^rds the Gryphon's breast. 
Where Beatrice turned tp u$ we see. 

They said, " Take heed thou give thine eyes no 

rest ; "» 

Before those emeralds thee we now have set 
Whence Love against thee drew his weapons blest." 

said when the priest sprinkled the penitent with holy water. Dante may 
have heard it so spoken, or, it may be, sung as an aQtbem. 

90 Memory can reproduce the sweetest music of earth, such as Caseila's 
(C. ii. 1x3). but that of Paradise escapes it. 

lA The immersion of the body symbolised the purification of the senses 
and the active Hfe ; that of the head and the swuiowing of the water the 
cleansing of thought and memory, tke "inward parts" (Pt, li 6 ; Hed. x. 
aa) of man's nature. 

IW The four nymphs who embrace the pUgrim are, as in C xxix. 130, the 
raH*"?^ virtues. Au^^tine (Ep. 52) had given a precedent (or so describing 
them. But their ministry b not hmited to man's life on earth. They belong 
to the etemal order, and are, as in C. i. 33-27, stars in heaven. Comp. Far, 
xxiii. a6 for a Kke combination. 

^^ Have the words any point of contact with the personal Beatrice, or 
only with the mystical representative of Divine Wisdom ? I answer the nrst 
question in the aflBraiative. Pante held the doctrine of the creation of souls, 
of their gifts and graces as being endowments from God (C xvi. 85-90, 
XXV. 70-76). 

m The three are the Christian graces, Faith, Hope, Chanty (C. xxix. 
xaoX which, in their supernatural power, lead to a fuller knowledge of God 
than the natural virtues (Comv. iii. 14, lO. 

1^ Dante is in harmony with the proioundest thoughts of all masters of 
the spiritual life. The highest outcome of the work ofvirtue, grace, wisdom 
is that they lead the soul to Christ. 

116 Modern taste would have chosen "sapphires" rather than emeralds, 
but the thought that there is a beauty in a gem-like greenness of eye is not 
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A thousand longings, hotter than e'er yet 

Was flame, mine eyes to those clear bright eyes 

drew, 
Whose steadfast gazing still the Gryphon met. ^ 

As the sun's image in a glass we view. 

So was that twy-formed Creature beaming seen. 
Now with these looks, now those, reflected true. 

Think, Reader, what my wonder must have been. 
When 1 beheld the object changeless stand, ^^ 

Yet in its image changed in form and mien. 

While, full of joy, yet slow to understand. 
My soul its hunger fed with nourishment 
Which satisfies, yet stimulates, demand. 

Showing in every act their high descent, *" 

The other three moved on to harmonies 
With their angelic dancing in consent. 

" Turn, Beatrice, turn thy holy eyes," 

So ran their song, " to this thy servant true. 

Who to see thee hath dared such high emprise, "* 

For grace' sake grant this grace, to yield to view 
Thy face to him, that he may well discern. 
What thou dost hide, thy second beauty new. 

peculiar to Dante. Cooip. Shakesp. Rottuo and Juliet^ iv. 5, " An eagTe 
haih not so green an eye ; ' or a quotation from Swinburne's Felise in N, Q, 
6th Sen, i. 506 — 

" Those eyes, the greenest of things bhie, 
The bluest of things grey." 

See also letters in iV. Q.y 6th Ser. i. 8z, 506. 

us The fire ot love follows as the completion of the work of the fire that 
bums away the dross, and the Incarnate Word is the object of that love. 

US The thought is that of the "manifold," the "very varied" wisdom of 
God {Eph. iii. 10). The central truth remains one and indivisible, but it has 
many aspects, and the soul that looks on the face of wisdom sees there the 
glory of the Christ. The hymn of Clem. Al. Peedag. adj^ru may be referred 
to as an illustration. A hundred parables and types float before the mind's 
eye, but Christ, one and the same, is " all in all." 

iw Xhe thou({;ht may have come either from Ecchu. xxtv. 39 or from 
Gr^. M. Horn, z6, ** SaturiUu appetitum parit." 

1« The word for " dance " {cariio) deserves a passing note, (x) as found 
here only, (2) as probably derived from Corybas, and so pointing to a mystic 
orgiastic dance like that of the Corybantes. Some, however, take it as » 
^anA^acomelmess or grace. 

IK The " second b^uty " is at once the transfigured glory pf the petsooal 
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O splendour of the living light eterne ! 

Who is there that beneath Parnassus' shade *** 

Hath paled, or quenched his thirst from its fresh 
burn, 

And would not seem to have his mind down-weighed, 
Seeking what thou appearedst to make known. 
Overshadowed by the heavens that music made, 

When to the open air thy form was shown?" ^^ 



CANTO XXXII 

Tie fili Vision of the glorified Beatrice— The Tree of 
Knowledge — The Ascension of the Gryphon — 7^ $acrei 
Qkarita and kt vfondrons History 

So eager were mine eyes, and so attent 

My ten years* craving thirst to satisfy, 

That every other sense was lost and spent ; 
Beyond, like walls that bounded either eye. 

Reigned simple nescience, so that sweet smile lent ^ 

To the old net resistless mastery. 
And when perforce my face awhile was bent 

Towards the left by those Divine Ones fair. 

For that I heard them say, "Ah, too intent!*' 
And as clear vision fails before the glare, ^^ 

In eyes but lately smitten by the sun. 

So for a while nought saw I anywhere. 
But when my sight a little strength re-won — 

I say " a little " with the ** much " compared 

Of that bright glory I was forced to shun — " 

Beatrice and the glory of the Divine Wisdom, which Dante had hitherto 
seen as throueh a veil, and now gases on face to face. 

S The f^, N, fixes the date of Beatrice's death as June 9, X200w Here there 
is absolutely no standing-room for the theory that Beatrice =3 Theology. The 
" old net " is that of the beauty which had, as in the K. JV., taken hmi in its 
meshes and held him fast. 

* Even the contemplation of Divine Wisdom may become exhausting for 
one who is yet in the flesh. The ecstasy of the beatific vision requires the 
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I saw that to the right hand had repaired 

That glorious army, and had wheeled full round. 
So that their face the sun and seven flaqies shared. 

As 'neath its shields, for due protection found, 

A cohort with its flag doth wheel and move, ^ 

Ere the whole force its march about hath wound. 

That army of Heaven's kingdom high above. 
Which led the way, had all before us passed. 
Ere the car's pole its power to turn did prove. 

Then to the wheels those ladies turned at last, ^ 

And then the Gryphon moved his blessed load, 
Yet so that not one feather shook through haste. 

The lady fair who through the ford me towed. 
Statins and I, we tracked the wheel's path well. 
Whose orbit marked with smaller arc the road. ^ 

So, passing the high forest, where none dwell. 
Through fault of her who did the serpent trust. 
Angelic music with our footsteps fell. 

Perchance an arrow from the bow would just 

In three flights such a distance reach as we '^ 

Our march, when Beatrice stepped down, had thrust. 

'' Adam," I heard them all speak murmurlngly : 
Then they a tree encompassed stript and bare. 
No flower or leaf on any bough to see ; 

iinm(»-tsd eye. For mortals the excess of Ught brings darkness, and tiMfy 
need to recover from it and return to the things of earth. The comparison 
implies perhaps a reminiscence of Dante's personal experience of weak and 
inflamed eyes (F. iV. c 40 ; Comv. iii. 6X 

14 The chariot procession had come from the east, like " the dayspring 
from on high " {Luke i. 78I It now tarns back, looking to the son, and witfi 
the seven candlesticks in nront. We ask what does the retreat meau t Is it 
like the departure of Astrsea, the vanishing of an ideal, the symbol of the 
decline and fall of the Church left in the world from its primal ^lory and 
completeness X The ylmness of the movement (I* 27) seems to indicate the 
trutib that as long as the Church was guided by Chnst there was no disorder 
or confusion in it. 

SB Matilda and Statins, a muta persona from the time of his entry on tho 
earthly Paradise, follow the chariot on its right side, <*.#., in company with 
the three supernatural graces, Faith, Hope, and Love. 

n The earthly Paradise is void and without inhabitant through the primal 
sin of Eve. 

*7 The reproaches remind ns of Milton's " For this we may thank Adam" 



PURGATORY canto xxxii 

Its topmast branches, wide-spread everywhere, ^ 

The more it rises, would from Indians gain 
In their woods wonder for its stature rare. 

"O Gryphon! blest art tbou who dost refrain 

Thy beak from that same branch, to taste so sweet. 
Since thence man's inward parts felt torturing 
pain. 

Thus round the strong tree, all in order meet, 
The others cried, and that twy-natured One, 
** Thus is the seed of all right kept complete." 

And turning to the pole which he drew on, 

He brought it close below that widowed stem, ^ 
And left there bound what was indeed its own. 

And as the plants we know, when falls on them 
The sun's great light with other radiance blent. 
Which beams behind the Fishes* starry gem. 

First swell and bud, and then with ornament, '^ 

Each of its special tint, are quick renewed. 
Ere the sun's steeds to other stars are bent, 

(p. L. X. 736). The tre« round which the procession halts is primarily that 
of the knowledge of good and evil (C. xxiv. iz6, xxxiii. 58), but it becomes, 
in Dante's manifold interpretation, the symbol also of earthly wisdom and 
earthly polity, as the tree of life is that of heavenly wisdom and the heavenly 
kingdom, and therefore of the Roman Empire and Church, as the embodi- 
ment of both. It stands in both its aspects stript and bare, but its branches 
sweep far and wide as the symbol of the Universal Monarchy. For a like 
imagery comp. Eaek, xxxi. i-^. The reference to " Indians " comes from 
Georz. ii. X32-Z34, but may also include reminiscences of what had been 
heard from Marco Polo or other travellers. 

M The Christ had, as in the Temptation, re»sted the allurements to which 
Adam had yielded. He would not yield to those of sense; He would not 
grasp the glory of the kingdoms of the world {Matt. iv. x-zi ; Luke 
IV. 1-13). 

tf The voice of the Christ confirms the beatitude just* uttered. All 
righteousness b found in self-denial, i.e,, in not eating of the forbidden 
firuit. 

tf We enter into y«t another, the historical, side of the symbolism. Christ 
leaves His Churdi to the care of earthly wisdom as embodied in the Roman 
Empire. The thought worked out in M^n, ii. a-xa is embodied in the single 
triplet. 

B^ The astronomical description points to the season of Pisces {Lasca cs 
rOiicK) and Aries in the Zodiac, tnat is, to spring, when what had seemed 
dry and withered begins to bud and burgeon. 
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PURGATORY canto xxxii 

Less than the rose yet more than violet-haed 
Unfolding, then that tree new growth did gain. 
Whose branches erst so bare and naked showed. ^ 

I never heard, nor ever here such strain 
As that they sang is heard by mortal ear. 
Nor could I all its melody sustain. 

If I could paint how ruthless eyes and clear 

Were lulled to sleep with Syrinx' tender lay, * 

Those eyes to which much watching cost so dear. 

As artist, who with model paints away. 
Then would I picture how asleep I fell : 
Let him try who can slumber well portray. 

Therefore to pass to when I woke 'tis well, ^ 

And say that then a brightness rent the veil 
Of sleep, and loud cry, '^Rise! what dost thou? 
tell!" 

As once of old the apple-blossoms pale. 
Which with their fruit the angels satiate 
In Heaven, in wedding-feast perpetual, ^ 

James, Peter, John were led to contemplate. 
And by them dazzled, at the voice returned 
By which was broken deeper slumber's state, 

BS The colour can scarcely be other than symbolic. The new foliag« of 
the tree—*' mtraturyuf novas yivmUs" (Gtfif^* iu SsV^is not green, but of 
the hue which represents the fact that the blood of Christ and the Uood of 
martvrs give a new vitality to the tree of hunutn wisdom and earthly empire, 
which had seemed so dead. 

M The " ruthless eyes " are those of Argus, who, set to watch over lo, was 
lulled to sleep by Mercury as he told the tale of the loves of Pan and Syrinx 
and was then slain by him (Met. i. 568, 747). 

91 We note the similitude as appropriate in the artist who had learnt to 
paint from the life (K iV. c 35). The deep sleep which falls on Dante's soul 
prepares the way for another apocalyptic vision which takes the place of that 
which he had seen vanish. It is, it will be seen, of a very different character, 
telling not of the ideal glorjr of the Kinedom, but of its earthly vicissitudes. 
I shall endeavour to d(»d with thu as I have done with its forerunner^ givii^ 
what seems to me the true interpretation, and not bewildering mysdt or the 
reader with wanderings in the labyrinthine maxes of expositors. 

78 The transfiguration is described as being to the full ^ory of the Christ 
what the apple-blossom is to its fruit. That fruit, «r., the glory of the Man- 
God, is the delight of the angds^ and belongs, as the fruit of tne tree of li£e, 
to the marriage-supper of the King. As the three disciples were when die 
vision left them, so was Dante when he awoke from his deep sleep. He 
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And emptied saw the school in which they learned, 
As of Elias, so of Moses too, ^ 

And then their Master's altered garb discerned. 

So I revived, and near me came in view 
That holy lady who my guide had been 
My path along the river to pursue. 

"Where then is Beatrice?" asked I, keen ^ 

With eager doubt ; and she : " Lo ! on the ground 
'Neath the fresh leaves she on the root doth lean. 

See there the company that gird her round ; 
The rest the Gryphon follow now on high. 
With melody more sweet and more profound.". ^ 

And whether she more fully made reply 
I know not, for there came before my gaze 
She who all power to hear more did deny. 

Alone she sat, on ground, of Truth the base. 

Left there as gfuardian of the mystic car, ^ 

Which He bound there who twy-formed nature 
sways. 

Then formed a ring, by movement circular. 

Those seven fair nymphs with torches in their hand, 
Which safe from Aquilo and Auster are. 

" Here a short while thou shalt as woodman stand, ^^ 
And with me shalt for aye be citizen 
Of that Rome where Christ heads the Roman band. 

turns to Matilda as his earlv friend, and as the type of sympathy and hope 
(C. xzviii. 40), and asks what it all means — "Where is Beatrice?" He is 
bidden to look once more. The Christ, and the saints who represent the 
books of the Old and New Testaments, and the angels, are gone ; but she. 
Divine Wisdom, is still there, left together with the natural and supernatural 
virtues as the guardian of the Church. 

M The terra vera of the Italian seemed to require a paraphrase. I take 
it as indicating the local Rome as the appointed centre of the life at once of 
the Empire and of the Church {Mon. li. passim; H, ii.^93). There the tree 
grows, thither the chariot is brought. The other view, that we should 
translate " on the .bau« ground," as indicating the lowliness of Beatrice = 
Theology s Spiritual Rdigion, scarcely needs discussion. Comp. C. xiii. 95, 
xvi. 06. 

W The lights in the hands of the Nymphs are obviously the several graces, 
to which their names answer, manifested in life ; possibly also the sevenfold 
gifts of the Spirit as connected with those graces. 

100 « Here * is defined by the " terra vera*' of 1. 94 . It is the earthly 
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Therefore, for good of evil-livwig men, 

Look on the chariot, and what there thou see'st. 
When thou to earth returnest, write thou then." *" 

So Beatrice ; and I, who to the least 

Of her commandments gave my homage due. 
Turned eyes and mind to follow her behest. 

Never did fire from cloud its course pursue 

So swiftly downward 'mid the pelting shower, "® 
From the high sphere remotest from our view. 

As I then saw the bird of Jove pass o'er 
Down on the tree its very bark to break, 
Rending the flowers and tender leaves yet more ; 

And that fierce blow did all the chariot shake, ^" 

So that it reeled, like ship in sore distress, 
Where, starboard, larboard, waves their onset make. 

Then saw I how a vixen in did press. 
Inside that great triumphant vehicle, 
Which, ravenous, seemed no good food to possess. *** 

Roman Empire, embracing all Italian life. Dante, at the assumed date of 
the vision, had still some yeais before him ai life in that region. But he 
would find himself there in a forest, not in a home ; if not in a forest like that 
of H. L z-3, yet in that which was as different from the true Rome as the 
earthly Jerusalem was fron^ the heavenly. ^ In that Rome, the Rome where 
God is Emperor, atid Christ, as man, is citizen, Dante should be, with his 
transfigured Beatrice, the snarer in an endless life (C xiii. 96). I note 
without comment the chief other interpretation. " When thou diest thou 
shalt be but a short time in Purgatory, and shalt then pass at once from the 
earthly to the heavenly Paradise." 

104 It is after Dante's manner to give, after the pattern of Daniel, Ezekiel, 
and St. John, these rapid sinveys of history. See the allegory of the " ^rand 
old form " of Crete (/f. xiv. 103-zao), and the Roman eagle in Par. -n. 37- 
III. Such surveys furnished ideas which might avail for the reformation of 
the world. 

US The bird of Jove is with Dante (Par. vi. t) the received symbol of 
R<Mnan power, as to Ezeldel (xvii. 3, 4) it had been^ of Nebuchadnesmr. It 
has made its nest in the tree as the type of civil order. It attacks the 
chariot and injures the tree's foliage. The Emperors persecute the Church, 
and in so doing bring loss of strength upon the empire. 

IH The symbolism was so current that it needs no explanation, but it may 
be worth noting that in 1300^ the assumed date of the vision, Giotto, in Rome, 

Srobably with Dante, was ^/ainting his famous picture of the NavictUa for 
t. Peter's (Ep. ix. 5). ^ 

U9 The vixen, the fox-bitch, is the representative of the heresies, pre- 
eminently the Arian, which harassed the Church when the persecutions 
ceased. Those heretics had ceased to feed on the true food of the Churdi'a 
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But, chiding it for its sins horrible. 

My Lady turned it to such hasty flight, 
As through its fleshless bones was possible. 

Then, by the way whence first it came to sight, 

I saw the eagle to the car descend, ^ 

And leave it feathered with its plumage light. 

As from a heart that bitter grief doth rend. 

So came a voice from Heaven, and thus it cried : 
"Ah, bai^k of mi Ac ! what ill freight thee doth 
bend ? " 

Then the earth seemed to me to open wide, ^^ 

And 'twixt the wheels a dragon did I see. 
Who pierced with upward tail the chariot's side ; 

And, like a wasp with sting drawn back, did he, 
Coiling the whole length of his evil tail. 
Wrench out the floor and vanish tortuously. ^ 

That which remained behind, as fertile vale 

Is clothed with grass, was soon with plumage clad, 
Offered, perchance, with mind where did not fail 

Pure thoughts and good ; and lo ! that vesture had 
Covered both pole and wheels in briefer span ^*° 

Than sigh keeps open lips of one that's sad. 

life, the doctrine of the Scriptures, and they were driven forth by the 
wi^om. symbolised by Beatrice, of the preat Doctors of the Church. 

1^ Tne eagle clothing the cbfariot with its own feathers answer to the 
fabulous Donation of Constantine, in which Dante, though in Mtm. iii. xo he 
had defended it with apologetic limitations, came to see (H. xix. xx5)the 
startin||['Point of the later corruptions of the Church. The ship was thus, as 
the voice (Christ's or Peter's ?) proclaims, overladen with its freight of 
worldly possessions. Witte mentions a legend that at the time of the 
Donation a voice was heard from heaven, " Hodie diffusum est ventnum in 
EccUsiA Deu** 

IW The dragon indicates a new peril which ended in a schism. Historically 
it may represent the iconoclastic <}uarrel which divided the Eastern from the 
Western Church, or the aggressive conquests of Mahomet, who, as in H. 
xxviii. 31, is regarded as the greatest of all schismatics, but the dragon is 
probably to be taken, as in Rev. xii. 3, xiii. a, as the syml>ol of the Devil, as 
the great enemy and divider, working through all human schismatics. 

137 The temporal power and wealth increased^ and appropriated more and 
more of what had been the riches and prerogative of the Empire, bestowed 
by Pepin and Charlemagne, as Dante admits, with good intentions, but with 
disastrous results. The vny wheels of ^le chariot were clothed with the 
eagle's feathers. BiahopSi dergy, monastic (wders were all enriched, to 
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The holy structure, thus transformed, began 

To thrust forth heads from out each separate part. 
Three at the pole, one where each angle ran. 

With horns like oxen, lo ! the three did start, ^^ 

But for the four, one horn in front was found ; 
Such monster ne'er hath met man's eye or heart. 

Firm as a rock upon high mountain ground, 
I saw a harlot sit at ease thereon. 
Shameless, with wanton eyes that glanced around. ^^ 

their own detrim«ot and that of thftir people ; and all this came as by leaps 
and bounds, with a quickneis which aggf^nited the emL 

Itt llie kcven heads with their ten horns are clearly based upon the vision 
of the beast in Xtv, xiii. z, but the symbolism is somewhat obscure ; all the 
more so as in /^ zix. 109 (where see note) the heads and the horns had 
appeared as belonging to the primitive and uncornapted Church. The general 
drift of commentators tends to seeing in them^ the vices thac are opposed to 
the seven virtues, or the seven gifts of the Spirit, the sins that are tmasgres- 
sions of the ten commandment^ as the consequence of the Church's wealth ; 
but this does not explain why uree of the heads have two hons each and 
the others only one, and generally is scarcely satisfactory. I fear I must say 
the same of the ingenious conjecture (Builer) that the heads represent the 
seven electors of toe Empire as originally nominated by the Pope in virtue 
of his temi>oral power, the three heads with two horns answering to the 
three archbishop-electors (Mayence, Treves, and Cologne), and the others to 
the four secular princes. At Uie risk of adding another conjecture to the 
Umbo of vanities I suggest (i) that the four single-homed heads may stand 
for the four mendicant orders (Dominicans, Franciscans, Cannelittt, and 
Augustinians), which were recognised bv Gr^ory X. in the Council of 
Lyons in a.d. 1272 ; (2) that the three with two horns may represent either 
the three grades of the priesthood, or more probably the three more powerful 
monastic orders, BenwUctines, Carthusians, and Cistercians. All these, 
from Dante's standpoint (Par, xu 124-139, xxi. 199-142, xzii. 74-84), were 
cormpted by their wealth. This interpretation has at least the merit of 
humonising with the symbolism of Par. xu, 106. For the four orden wbo 
divided Western Christendom between them, almost every city assigning to 
them its Black Friars or its White Friais, see the Crttd ojPitrt Plawtman. 

l48>ieo The closing scene of the vision is somewhat easier to interpret. 
There is a coutensus of interpreters that the harlot is the Curia Romana, 
impersonated in Boniface VIII.; that the giant lover is Philip le Bel oif 
France ; that the blows which he inflicts on her represent the outrages of 
Anagni (C. xx. 86); that the drawing of the chanot through the woods 
answers to the Babylonian captivity of the Popes at Avignon. The two 
points which remain obscure are (x) the mutual embraces of the giant and 
the harlot, which seem at variance with the long conflict between Philip 
and Boniface; (2) the glance at Dante which turned those embraces into 
jealousy and suspicion. The explanation is, however, not fax to seek. 
There was a time, and it was precisely that of the date of the vision in 1300, 
the year of Jubilee, when the Pope and the King were for a tirne^ recon- 
ciled. Boniface had been accepted as arbitrator between Philip and 
Edward I. France sent her pilgrims and her offerings to Rome. In 
inviting Charles of Valois to act as pacificator of Italy and tempting him 
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And that his prize might not from him be won, 
I saw a giant there, who stood erect. 
And many a kiss each gave the other one ; 

But when her lustful, wandering eyes direct 

On me she turned, forthwith her lover rude '" 

Scourged her from head to foot as one suspect ; 

Then, full of jealous doubt and wrathful mood. 

He loosed the monstrous form, and through the glade 
Dragged it, until I found in that same wood 

Shield from that harlot and the beast new-made. ^^ 



CANTO XXXIII 



Beatrict'-^TAe Interpreter of the Litton — The fourfold River 
ofParadite — Eunoe and the New Birth 

•• ^eusy venerunt gentes** thus in strain 

Alternate, three and four, sweet psalmody. 
The ladies then began to weep amain, 

with the crown of Sidly, Boniface appeared to be leaning on a French 
alliance as against the Empire. In Milman's language (Z. C. vii. 881 
'* The embers of that fatal controversy between the kmg c€ France and 
Bonifiaoe, which were hereafter to blaze up into such ruinous conflagration, 
were smouldering imregarded, and to aU seeming utterly extinguished. 
Philip, the brother of Charles of Valois, might appear the clearest and most 
obedient son of the Church." Nor is Uie solution of the other problem fiur 
to seek. We need not suppose, as some commentators have done, that 
Dante means by himself the Italian people, or the laity of Christendom, or 
the Ghibelline party as such. When the contest brolce out again, Dante's 
sjrmpathies (C. zx. 86-90) were with the Pope asainst Philip. Boniface, 
with warm professions of friendship, recognised Albert of Austria as 
Smperor, dismissed his French supporters, and fell back on the Italians. 
It IS probable enough that Dante, who mixed so freely and took so 
prominent a share in the political movements of the time, may have had 
some part in determining the new tendencies, jjrobable also that he magni- 
fied that part, and persuaded himself that Philip's jealousy was the result 
of his influence with the Pope. The two last lines ma^) I conceive, point 
to the fact that Dante had fotmd a belter for a time in the very forest — 
the kingdom of France — to which the chariot had been dragged. 

1-46 /v. Ixxix., which occurs in the Matins of the Rom, Brev, for 
Thursday, and of which we have the first words, adapted itself naturally 
to the evils of the time with which the last Canto bad ended. The outrage 
of Anagni, the persecution of the Templars, the lawlessness that pre^^ed 
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And Beatrice, breathing many a sigh, 

And sad, in such wise listening stood, her hue ^ 

With Mary's pallor at the Cross might vie ; 

But when the others from their song withdrew. 
Then standing up to speaks aloud cried she. 
And answer made, all fiery-red to view : 

" Modicum^ et non videbitis me " 

Et iterum Ah ! listen, sisters dear : 
Modicum^ et vos videbitis me^ 

Then placing all the seven in front of her. 
And beckoning only, bade me next to move. 
Me and the lady, and that poet-seer. ^' 

So she passed on, nor deem I that above 

Ten steps she onward went, ere with her eyes 
She rested on mine own with light of love, 

And with calm aspect, '* Come more quickly,** cries ; 
" So if it be my will to speak with thee, *° 

Thou mayst be near to hear what I advise.** 

And when I drew nigh, as was meet for me. 
She said, " My brother, wherefore art not bold 
To question, now thou hast my company?'* 

And as with those whom too much awe doth hold, ^ 
Who, when they speak to men of greater might. 
Scarce from their teeth their living speech unfold, 

in Rome as the " widowed d^," might all be read in between the lines of 
the great diige-psalm. As the first renewed the soeae of Calvary (C. x*. 
87X so Beatrice becomes as the MaUr dohrota, vc Lady of Sorrows, weep- 
ing by the Cross. But she rises firom her sorrow with the glow of qghteous 
anger, and has a word of hope, such as had comforted the disciples of tlM 
Christ. Wisdom and truth seemed to have left the world for a time, but 
after a " little while " thev would be seen again, and the tyranny would be 
overpast {John xvL 16-321. 

u Statins is still with Dante and Matilda, possibly as representing the 
dement of culture which suffered in the sufferings of the Qunrdi, and 
sympathised with them (C. xxii. 86). 

17 The ten steps are probably, as a certain for an uncertain number, the 
symbol of the "little while" of which Beatrice had spolcen, or possibly may 
point to the interval between the election of Clement V. m 1305 and 13x4, 
when Dante was expecting the triumph of Henry VII., and with it tne 
restoration of the Church to Rome. As being a perfect number, it vepre* 
sented a period fixed by Divine appointment {Conv. ii. 15). 

^ Beatrice addresses Dante in the same terms as Matilda (C xxix. 15). 
The lover has become the brother. 
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So chanced it with me that my voice aright 

I scarce could frame. *' Dear lady, what I seek 
Thou knowesty and what best may give me light." ^ 

Then she to me : ** From shame and shrinking weak 
I wish thee now thyself to extricate. 
So that no more as dreamer thou mayst speak. 

Know^that the car the serpent broke of late 

Was and is not; let him that's guilty know ^ 

God's vengeance fears no sop that bars its hate. 

The eagle shall not always heirless go, 
That to the chariot left his plumM wings. 
Whence it a monster, then a prey did grow. 

Surely I see, and sight true utterance brings, ^ 

The stars already near the appointed hour. 
And knowing not delays nor hinderings. 

When the Five Hundred, Five, and Ten, with power 
As sent from God, shall slay that harlot vile. 
And with her, too, her giant paramour. ^ 

si The fear and trembling (tf ^. u. 3^^-39, which Dante feels to bcL as it 
were, his besetting infirmity, are with him at the sight of the new evils that 
were coming on the Church as they had been at the beginning of his 
pilffrinage. 

w The words are an echo of Xev. xviL 9i but with a widely different 
application. The car which the dragon had rent asunder, the visible 
Quuch of Christ, was for a time among the things of the past. The Church 
at Avignon was out a counterfeit mockery of that of Rome, but vengeance 
should fall 00 him who had wrought the evil. 

8S The words imply a singular Italian superstition.^ It was believed that 
if a murderer, withm eight days of the death of his victim, ate a morsd of 
bread or meat over his grave, he would escape all punishment.^ During 
those days, accordingly, the mends of the murdered man kept strict watch 
over the grave {Four. 1. 535X Corso Donati was said to have acted on this 
belief (Benv. in Scart.% as also Charles of Aajou after the execution of 
Conradin (JBocc. in Arrrv, p. 84). 

S7 Dante looked on Frederick II. if^ofvo. ir. 3) as the last true Emperor ; 
Rudolph, Adolph, and Albert never came to I^y, and were therefore only 
nominally kings <tf the Romans (C vi. 69-105). The auesdon whether t^ 
words point (z) to Henry of Luxemburg as the destined heir, or (a) to some 
yi^ future successor, depends on the date we assign to the composition of 
this Canto. I incline to (x), but admit that some passages in the Purgatory 
may be of later date than the death of Henry (13x4^ 

^ As a student of the Apocalypse (Jiev, xiiu 18) reprodudqg its forms, 
Dante also has a mystic number. In the Roman numerals for 5x5 (DVX.) 
ke finds the pix>aise of a hero-reforoaer who shall be the minister of Divine 
justice. On the assumption of the earlier date of the Purgatory ^ Henry of 
Liuxembuig, of whom Dante speaks in his epistles as almost a new Messiah 
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Perchance my speech, obscure and dark awhile. 
As Sphinx or Themis, may persuade thee less, 
Because, like them, it clouds the mind awhile. 

But soon events shall be the Naiades, 
Who shall the great enigma make full clear, ^ 

Nor dearth nor murrain on our nation press. 

Note this, and just as thou my words dost hear. 
So teach thou them to those who live, yet lead 
A life which unto death doth swiftly bear. 

And when thou writest, take thou then good heed ® 
Not to conceal that thou the plant hast seen 
Which now twice o'er hath felt the plunderer's 
greed. 

{Frmi. O. M. iii. 464-474), presents himself as the promised DUX. On that 
of the later we have to turn to the prince round whom Dante's hopes 
crystallised after Henry's death, Can Gnmde of Verona (the " Greyhound **. 
probably, of H» i. zoi^ who was recognised as the leader of the Imperial 
party in i^zS. The language of Par. xviL 76-93 shows how high wtfe the 
hopes which the poet haA. formed of him. One writer has found in the 
initials of his name, giving a numerical value to each letter of the Italian 
alphabet analogous to that which b &miliar to us in Greek, though not 
identical with it (Can (Grande <fella .Scala, ^Ignore </e Ferona), the number 
5x5. The conjecture {ButL) that the number gives the years between the 
revival of the Western £mpire in Charlemagne (^) and the election of 
Louis <d Bavaria (13x4) is hardly, I think, tenable, in spite of the fact that 
the latter year witnessed the deaths of Philip tne Fair and Clement V. 
What Dante gives is obviously the " number of a man," not the duration 
of a period. The slaughter of the harlot and her lover means, of course, 
not the death of an individual Pope or King, but the triumph of the ideu 
Emperor, or other " Messenger <» God," over the alliance of the Papal 
Cuna and the House of Valois. 

47 Another Ovidian reminiscence. The oracles of Themis were sought by 
Deucalion and Pyrrha after the deluge, and she answered in dark sayings 
(Met. i. 347-4x5). The Sphinx and the Naiades point to the story of 
(Edipus, but Uie latter name rises out of a curious misreading. The true 
readmg oiMst. vii. 759 ' 



"Carmina Laiades turn inUlUeia pHomm 
Solverat ingeniis" 

where lAiadesBson of Laius^CEdipus, but the MSS. of Ovid for the most 
part gave the reading Naiades and Soamnty and Dante accepted the read- 
ing and assumed that the Naiades also were prophetesses, as indeed, with 
less excuse, not a few commentators have done after him, and compares 
them with the facts which will make the mysterious prediction plaixu 
Themis^ in Ovid, sends a blight on the crops and a murrain on the cattle 
{Met. viL 763-765). 

B8 The tree is the forbidden tree or the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil (C xxxii. 87), but it is also the polity of the theocratic Empire with 
which the Chiutui had been united. That had been twice spoiled— once as 
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He who despoils or plunders it, I ween, 

Offends his God in blasphemy of fact. 

Who for His own use made it pure and clean. ^ 
For biting that, five thousand years exact. 

Or more, the first soul paid of longing pain. 

For Him who on Himself avenged the act. 
Thy spirit -slumbers if it see not plain 

That for some great cause it was raised so high^ ^ 

And in its summit so transformed again ; 
And, if the vain thoughts of thy mental eye 

Had not become to thee as Elsa's spring. 

Their joy, as Pyramus at the mulberry. 
Such facts alone to thee would knowledge bring ^ 

Of the deep moral meaning of the tree. 

And show God just in His prohibiting. 
But since thy understanding shows to me 

As turned to stone and petrified in hue. 

So that my speech's brightness dazzles thee, '^ 

in the scriptural history of Adam ; once by the giant, i^j by the kings of 
the House of Valois. To attack the true ideal empire, the divinely 
appointed order for the government of man, is an acted blasphemy iMon* 
ii. zo). 

M In what sense, we ask, was Adam's dn like that of Philip the Fair? 
The parallel seems to ns far fetched, but from Dante's standpoint there was 
in eadi case the root-sin of disobedience to a Divine commandment. The 
chronolo^ deserves a passing notice. In Par, xxvi. 1x9 the years of 
Adam's liie are given from Gin* v. 5 as 930; those between his death and 
the descent into Hades as 4303, giving 533a in alL Ussher's reckoning, 
with which we are familiar, would give 4036, but Dante, with most 
mediseval scholars, followed the computation of Eusebius. Brunetto Latini 
(Tres. L 42) reckons 5354 years from the creation to the birth of Christ. 

V The growth of the tree is explained. The ideal empire expands as it 
grows, and its topmost branches are the widest spread. ^ 

0S Elsa u a tributary of the Amo, rising near Siena. Its waters are 
calcareous, and rapidly depo«t a crust of carlxmate of lime on objects 
immersed m them. So had Dante's vain thoughts encrusted and obscured 
his clearer vision. Even after the discipline of Purgatory and the water of 
Lethe, roiritual discernment still needed growth. He was waiting for the 
waters of Eunoe. 

69 Was the comparisom suggested by the rhyme, or was the story, already 
r^ened to (C. xxvii, 37-*39X growing in the poets mind into an allesory? 
Pyramus had stained the mulberry^ with hb uood (Aftt, iv. 55-166) ; fiante 
had stained the whiteness of his soul with earthly and sensual thoughts 

0. 74). 

f* The " moral " meamng is to be taken in its strictest sense as the third 
of the four senses in which Scripture might be interpreted. The tree might 
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I will that, though nnwrit, yet painted trae^ 
Thou carry back what now is in thy mind. 
As pilgrims, palm in hand, their way pursue." 

And I : *' As wax that with the seal is signed. 
Which changeth not the figure there imprest, ^ 

Thy signet on my brain is well defined. 

But why so far beyond my vision rest 

Thy words I hoped my longing thirst would cool. 
That more is lost the more the search is prest?" 

** That thou mayst know," she said, *^ how stands that 
school " 

Which thou hast followed, and its doctrines scan. 
And learn how far it follows my true rule. 

And see how far apart from God's thy plan,-^ 
As far as is from earth that highest sphere 
Whose movements swiftest, widest circle span." " 

have, beades a literal, aa allegorical, and an anagogic or mystic meaning 
(Cm*9. ii. z ; Ep.to C. G, c. 7). The " moral " meankig is that man is shut 
out from the fruit of the tree of knowledge, of the highest wisdom, tiU his 
soul is murified for its reception. 

'^ The poefis apologia for his dark sayings. He cannot write as he would ; 
be can only report what he has seen and heard, as showing where he had 
been. 

^ The palm-branch which the pilgrim bore round his staff was to prove 
that he had been at the Holy Sepulchre and was entitled to his pardon or in- 
dulgence. So the ground enclosed by the cloisters of Wells Cathedral was 
known in the Z3th and 14th centuries at once as the Palm and tlie Pardon 
diurchyard, from the station at which pilgrims deposited the finrmer and 
received the latter. 

W What the potter's wheel was to Jeremiah (xviii. i-xo), that the figure of 
the wax and seal was to Dante (C x. 45 ; Comv. i. 8, ii. zo ; Mom, ii. s). 
There ti^ perhaps, a point of contact with ms medical studies va his making 
the Ixram the special organ of the mind, the commwte sinsorium whicn 
receives and combines the impressions conveyed through the senses. 

^ The sdiolar half complams that the words of his mistress are as yet too 
hard for him. A conjectuiral emendation gives disviaia^oat of the common 
track, for d?tr£a/a=destred ; but the text seems preferable. 

tt The " school " which Dante had for a time followed was that of a phi- 
losophy which was not Chriirtian, which, begianii^ with Boethius and Cicero, 
passed on to Aristotle as expounded by Averrhoes {Conv, ii. z^ Through 
Aquinas, probably also through St. Bernard and^ Hugh and Richard of St. 
Vi^or, he had learnt a truer system. The teaching of Beatrice led him to a 
mystio&l theology which was higher even than the dogmatic theoI<H(y of 
Aouinas. 

w-80 A reminiscence of 1 Cor. it X4 and Isai. Iv. 8, 9. The " highest 
sphere " is the Primum Mobile, endowed, in the Ptolemaic system, with a 
rapidity of movement beyond all others. 
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And then I answered : " Memory writes not here 
That I have ere estranged myself from thee, 
Nor doth my conscience wake remorseful fear," 

"Nay, if thou fail est so in memory," 

She answered, smiling, " call thou this to mind, •" 
How that this day thy Lethe-draught was free ; 

And as in smoke the proof of fire we find. 
This thy oblivion proreth all too well 
Guilt in thy will to other things inclined. 

Henceforth my words in very deed shall tell "* 

The naked truth, as far as, in thy case, 
'Tis meet thy rude gaze on their beauties dwell.** 

Brighter at once and slower in its pace. 
The sun was holding the meridian bright, 
Which shifts or here or there with change of 
place, ^^ 

When the seven ladies halted fall in sight, 
As halteth one who goes in front as guide. 
If on some object strange his glances light, 

Just on a dim dark shadow's border-side. 

Shade such as, with swarth boughs and foliage 

green, **** 

O'er their cold streams the Alps throw far and wide. 

^ There is a touch ahnost of humour botibi in the defence and the reproof. 
Dante had drunk of Lethe, and this explained his unconsciousness of offence ; 
but Lethe implied previous transgressions, and those transgressions had left 
their impress, not as yet effaced, m a lack of spiritual discernment. 

100 Were the words di John xvL 35 floating in Dante's memory? 

lOS The words point literally to the fact that it was noonda]^ in spring, 
when the day lengthens, and the apparent motion of the sun is therefoie 
slower. Line 105 points to the fact that everv place on the earth has, 
according to its longitude, its own meridian. Below the surface there is pro- 
bably the thought that the Sun of Divine Truth is now seen by him in 
greater brightness and yet more graduallv revealed to him than before, and 
perhaps aljK> that the aspect of that Truth varies witii the standpoint of the 
observer. 

106-111 Beatrice and her seven handmaids move on to the bank of another 
river, Eunoe, overshadowed with thick trees. Have we another reminisceooe 
of Vallombrosa (C. xxviii. 25) or Campaldinof (//. xxii. 4), or more recent 
memories of Switzerland or Mont Cenis ? 
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Euphrates, Tigris, both in front were seen : 

Their course I seemed from one clear fount to trace. 
Like dear friends, slow to leave a space between. 

" O light, O glory of the human race 1 "* 

What stream is this that from one source doth bear 
Two streams, and from itself doth flow apace ? " 

And to my quest came answer, ** Let thy prayer 
Matilda ask to tell thee ; " and reply 
Came, as of one who from blame sets him clear, ^ 

From that fair lady's lips : ^ These things have I, 
And much else, told him, and full clear I see 
That Lethe hath not hid them from his eye." 

And Beatrice : ^ Deeper cares, may be. 

Which often Memory of her strength deprive, "* 
Have clouded o'er his mental vision free. 

But see, Euno^'s waters hence derive ; 

Lead him to them, and, as thou'rt wont to do, 
Once more his half-dead energy revive." 

us The description is taken portly from Gin. ii. 10-14, but the flowing of 
Euphrates and Tigris (Hiddekel), as distinguished from PIson and Gihon 
from one source, may have been derived from Botth, v. x — " Tigris et 
Eu^hraieM uno u foHit resohmnt'* 

uA The words are an echo of H. ii. 76-78. There, however, the words 
seem to apply more to the personal, here to the transfigured and mystic, 
Beatrice. ^ ^ ^ " 

119 We note that this ts^ the first and last time that Dante's ffuide and 
companion is named. So, it will be remembered, it had been wt& his own 
name (C. zxx. 55X She pleads that her task is already d<nie (C. xzviiu 43, 

iwt What were the "^preater cares"? The mysteries of the apocal3^tic 
visions of C xxxL, xxxii., the adoring love of Beatrice, his own desire for 
Paradise — all these have been suggested, each, it may be, with some element 
of truth. 

U7 What was needed was a fresh baptism, not in the stream of oblivion of 
evil, but in that which revived all memories of good, and cleared the vi»on 
of tne soul to gather into one all the partial perceptions of truth and striving 
after holiness which had entered into the j^ilgrim's past life, and to see that 
they have been "wrought in God" {John hi. 3z). ^ In this work Matilda, the 
tvpe of the cheerful and eenial sympathy, which is a potent element in the 
therapeutics of the soul, lends, as before with Lethe (C xxxi. 100), a helping 
hand. In the description of her manner C^ ttonnescamente*') I can scarcely 
help seeing a reminiscence of the fair blitne lady of the F". N. c 8, whom I 
have identified with Matilda. And what vras done for him was done also for 
Statius die poet, to whom he felt bound by the ties of a closer brotherhood, 
as in that communion of saiots from which Wr^ was excluded, than to any 
other, 
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As gentle soul whom ne'er excuse withdrew ^'^ 

From others* will, but takes it as its own, 
Soon as 'tis patent made by token true. 

Soon as my hands she clasped, that beauteous one 
Moved on, and as a gracious lady spake 
To Statins, saying, " With him come thou on." '^ 

Could I, O reader, wider limits take 

For writing, I might hope to sing in part 
Of that sweet drink which ne'er my thirst could 
slake ; 

But since I've filled each corner of my chart. 

To this my second cantique given as due, ^^ 

My course is checked by bridle of my art. 

I from that stream that holy is and true 
Returned refreshed, as tender flowerets are 
Revived and freshened with a foliage new, 

Pure and made meet to mount where shines each 

star. *« 

p<[ There is a certain abruptness in the close of the Purgaicry for which 
this is the excuse. The poet is writing accwding to a fixed plan. He cannot 
allow himself more than thirty>three cantos ; the canto may not much exceed 
150 lines. AH that he can say is, as once before, Incipit Vita Nova {y, N, 
c. z). There is a new birth, a new springtide in his life. New thoughts bud 
and bl<»som. The time has come when he can not only see the stars as in 
H» xzxiv. 139, but mount up to them, so passing from the earthly to the 
heavenly Paradise. ^ Measured by the notes of outward time, he has been 
twenty-four hours in Uell, four days and nights on the Mountain 0/ 
Purgatory, 
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Abstinence, the Angel of, 179 

Abydos, 205 

Accidia (acedia), 139, 136, 138, 

141, 164 
Achan, 153 
Acheron, 15, 33 
Achilles, 68, 157 
Acqua Bella^ 309 
Adam, 67, 83, 234, 345 
Adam of St, Vick^r, 214 
Adhsesit pavimento, 143 
Adige, 124 

Adrian V., Pope, 143 
*' Ad vocem tanti senis," 319 
ASlian, 76 
^neas, 138, 138 
JEneidj the, 158 

i£oluS, 301 

^schylus, 16, 303 

Ethiopian, 188 

Agatho, poet, 164 

Aglauros, no 

" Agnus Dei," 119 

Ahasuenis, 137 

Alagia, 145 

Alberigo (Jr^^ Fra Alberigo) 

Alagna, 150 

Albert of Hapsburgt 48, 54 

Alcmseon, 91 

Aldobrandeschi, Guglielmo, 83 

Alessandra, 58 

Alexandrian Fathers t the, 184 

'* Alleluias." 219 

*• Alpdriichen," ea 

A Iphonso the Magnificent, 56 



' ' Alp-range " (tised of the Apen- 
nines), 103 

Amata, mother of Lavinia, X38 

Ambrose, St, t 74 

Anagni, 340-1 

Ananias and Sapphint, 151 

Anastagi, the, of Ravenna, 

Anchises, 138 

Angel of AbTstinenoe, the, 179 

Angelico, Fra, 54, 60 

Angels' Hymn, the, 222 

Angelus, the, 59 

Anger, the discipline of, 118 

An tenon, 38 

Ante-Purgatorium, the, 53, 144, 
170 

Antigone, 164 

Antiphon (poet), 164 

AntonineSt age of the, 123 

Ants, habits of, 189 

Aquilo, 237 

Aquinas, Thomas, 11, 89-30, 44, 
Si-3, 73, 80, 83t H3, I3I-3, 
139-31, 147, 149, 151, 156* 
161, 181, 183-3, 190-if 198, 
810, 223, 246 

Arachne, 90 

Archiano, the river, 40-s 

Argia, 164 

Argus, 236 

Aries, 66 

Aristotle, 25, 30, 34, 126-7, 154. 
181, 246 

Amo, the, Z05 

Arragon, 28 
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ArHcUXiiL.iyr 

Asapht zoz 

Asopus, 136 

" Asperges mc," 230 

AssiHt frescoes at, aao 

Astraea, 934 

Athens, 50 

August clouds, 37 

Augustine, St , 43, 60, 64* 74, 82, 
122, 13^1, 163, 184, 198, 231 

Augustus, the Roman Emperor, 
51, 216 

Aulus Gei/iuSt 121 

"Auri sacra fames,** two ex- 
planations of, i6z 

Aurora, 17 

Auster, 237 

Avarice, the discipline of, 144, 

150 
Ave-Maria Bell, the, 59 
ATerrho(!s, 183, 225, 246 
Avignon, 151, 240, 243 
Azzo d'Este, Marquis of Este, 

38,150 

Bacon, Roger, 181 

Bagnacavallo, 109 

Balaam, 117 

Barbarossa, Frederic, 109, 137 

Barbagia, 170 

Fear, the constellation, 32 

Beard, Dante's, 229 

" Beati misericordes," Z13 

" Beati mundo ccMxle," 194 

** Beati pauperes spiritu," 

« Beati qui lugent,^' 141 

'* Beati qui sitiunt,** 159 

Beatrice, 13, 44, 115, 134-5. 172. 

19s, 920, 230-32, 234, 237- 8. 

242, 248 
Beatrice, first wife of Charles of 

Anjou, 57 
Beatrice, Countess of Provence, 

57 
" Benedictus es qui vcnis,** 919 

Benevento, battle of, 28-9 

Benincasa da Laterina, Af^ 

Bernard, St., 214-15, 217, 219, 

946 
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Berthold of Regensburg, z68 
Bianchi and Neri, 105 
Bismantova, 31 
Blackbird, proverb, 100 
Boetkius, 1Q4, 224, 246, 948 
Bolsena, the eels of Lake, 173 
Bonaventura, 214 
Boniface, Archbishop of Ra- 
venna, 174 
Boniface VIII., Pope, 65, 150^ 

2dO 

Bomello, Gerard de, 192 
Bottom the Weaver, 196 
Brabant, wife of the Duke of, 43 
Brettinoro, 209 
Bright, Canon, 20 
Bnmning, R.B., 30, 45-6 
Bruges, 148 
Bnmetto Latini, 104, 126, 133, 

244 
Buonagionta, 173 

Buonconte di Montefidtro, 39 

Buonomini, the fourteen, 50 

Butler, Mr, A, /., 161, 240 

" Butterfly, the Angelic,** 79 

CsciLius (dramatic poet), 164 
" Caesar," applied to the German 

Emperor, 47, 49 
Csesar, Juhus, 136, 190 
Cafi al Antenor, 38 
Caia (al Gaia) daughter of 

Gherardo, 125 
Calboli, Folcieri de', 105 
Calboli, Rinieri de', zo6 
Calliope, zi 

CamaldoU, Hermitage of, 39 
Campagnatico, 83 
Campaldino, battle of, 39-40 
Canavese, the, 58 
Can Grande, 137, 244 
Capet, Hugh, 147-8 
Cappelletti, 48 

Capricorn (Zodiacal sign), 20 
Carlovingian House of France, 

Z48 
Carroccio, the, az5 
Casentino, 40^ 104 
Cassero, Jaoopo del, 38 
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Castor and Pollux, 32 

Castrocaro, 109 

Catherine t St,, of Genoa, 169 

Cato of Utica, is, 14-15 

Cavalcanti, Guido, 39, 86 

Cavalieri Gaudenti, 175 

Cerchit Vieri deit 39 

Chalmers, Dr., 97 

Charles of Anjou, 38, 56, 88, 149, 

243 
Charles Martel, 46, 149 
Charles II. of Naples, 150 
Charles of Valois, 50, 149, 240 
Chastity, praise of, 187 
Chaucer, 72 
Chiassi, 201 
Chiaveri, 144 

Child-life, pictures of, 222, 229 
Chiron, 69 
Christ, 150, 193, 237 
Cicero, 96, 113, 140, 198, 223, 

246 
Cimabue, 85 
•< Ciotto " (Charles II. of Naples). 

56-7 
Circe, 104 

Clemens Alexandrinus, 232 
Clement IV., Pope, 28-9, 149 
Clement V., Pope, 151, 242 
Climate, influence of, 104 
Clio, 162 
Clotho, 155 
Colle, plain of, 100 
Compline service, 59, 69 
ConfessioncU, the, ^26 
Conio, fortress of, 109 
Conrad Malaspina, 62, 64-5 
Conrad da Palazzo, 125 
Conradin of Hohenstaufen, 149 
Constance of Arragon, 28 
Constance, wife of Manfred, 

28-9 
Constantine, the "Donation" 

of, 239 
Constantine, the Emperor, 123 
Corbel, 80 

•• Cornice" of the Mountain, 75 
Corsairs, 150 
Corsica; 135 



Corybantes, 232 

Cosenza, 28-9 

Council, the Eighth General, 30 

Courtray, the battle of, 148 

Cranes, 176, 189 

Crassus, 151-2 

Creationism, 182 

Cross, the Southern, 12 

Crown and Mitre, 200 

Cunizxa, 45-6 

Cyrus, 91, 151 

Cytherea, 198 

Daily manna, 81 

Damascenus, John, 77 

Daniel, Arnaud (Provenpal 

poet), 193 
Daniel, the prophet, 166 
Daniel, Thesaur. Hymn., 24 
Dante, a Franciscan Tertiary, 

74 
his epistle to Can Grande, 19 

his epistle to the Florentines, 

103-4 
portrays himself, 63 
subject to trances, 116 
supposed early initiation into 
some Ghibelline or Mani- 
chaean Association, 224 
his leaning to the "larger 

hope," 37, 54, 164 
confluence of biblical and 
classical memories, 89, 187 
David, 77 
Deidamia, 165 
Deiphile, 164 
Delectable Mountain, the '* De- 

lectasti," the Psalm, 206 
Delos, 153 

Descent into Hades [see Hades) 
"Deus, venerunt gentes," 241 
Diana, the goddess, 187 
Diana, the river, loi 
Didron, " Christ. Icon." 218 
Dio Cassius, 77 
Dolomite Crags, 75 
"Dolorous Kingdom," the, 52 
Domitian, the Emperor, 163 
Donati, Corso, 39, 177, 243 
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Donati, Piccarda, 173 
DoHoius, Bishop of fiesole, X63 
Douay, 148 
Doves, 93 
Dragon, the, 239 
Dreams, 64. 67, 139 
Drummond^ ** Nat. Law in the 

Spirit World," 183 
Drydtn^ 96 
Duca {see Guido) 
"Dux," 243 

Eagle, the, of Rome, 938-9 
Earthly Paradise, the, aoz 
Earthquake, the, 159-3 
Ebio, river in Italy, 194 
•' Ecce AndUa Dei,- 76 
Edward /., ilu **£Hgiisk Jus- 

HnitM,** 58 
Elbe, the river, 55 
Elders, the, 913 
•' EU," 170 
Elsa, the river, 245 
Embryology, z8i 
England, 58 

Envious, discipline of the, 98 
Epicureans, 233 
Equator, the, 33 
Erisichthon, 168 
Este (aU Esti), castle of, 38-9 
Esther, Queen, 227 
Eunaeus, 191 

EunoS, the river, 908, 945, 248 
Euphrates, 248 
Euripides, 136, 164 
Europe, 65 
Eurydicet 22X 
EuseHuSt 163 
Eve, 63, 91, 178, 210, 934 
EzzeUn da Romano, 45 

Fabbro, 108 
Fabricius, 147 
Faenza, loB 
Falconry, 98, 142, 167 
Falterona, Mount of, loa 
Fame, the world's best, 86 
Fancy, the power of, 127 
Fano, oity of, 38 



Fantoli, &mily, no 
Farinata, Marzucco, 43 
Feltio» Monte {see Montefeltro) 
'* Farniente,** 34 
Fieschi, Ottoboni (Pope Adrian 

v.), X43 
Filippeschi, 48 

Fishes (Zodiacal sign), 19, 235 
" Five Wounds " (sins). 115 
Fleur-de-lys, 150, 213 
Florence, 50, 87, 150 

ladies o^ 171 
Fokieri da CaJioIi, 105 
Forese de* Donati. 168 
Forli, 174 

Fosco, Bernardino di, 108 
Fra Alberigo, no 
Fra AngeUcOt 54, 60 
Fra Gomita, 59 
Fra Ilario, 65, 81 
Francesco of Bologna, 84-5 
Franciscan Order, the, 100 
Frati Gaudenii, 43 
Frederic L (Barbarossa), 137 
Frederic II., the Emperor, 58, 

98, 124, 142 
Frederic Tignoso, 108 
Frederic III. cf Sicily^ 216-17 
Freshfieldt Mr, D,, 74 

GalaHnOt confessor to Leo X., 

49 
Gallura, 63 

Game of ^ua {su Zara) 

Ganges, the, 17, Z94 

Granymede, 67 

Gargoylesy 80 

Gascony, 249 

Gems and pigments, 54 

Gentucca, 274, 228 

Gerard de Bornello, 292 

" GerorUius, the Dream of" 38 

Ger3ron, 295 

'* Gesta Romanorum" TJ 

Ghent, 248 

Gherardo, 225, 237 

Ghino di Tacco, 42 

Giacomo, James, of Arragon, 57 

Giaa della Bella, 50 
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Gideon, 178 
Gilboa, Mount, 90 
Giotto, 54, 85, 220 
Giovanna di Montefeltro, 39 
Giovanna, daughter of Niao di 

Gallura, 62 
Girdle of rushes, the, 17 
" Gloria in ezceLsis," 153 
Goats, 197 
Goethe^ 220 

Golden Age, the, z66, 208 
Gromita, Fra, 59 
Gomorrah, 189 
Gonfalaniere, 50 
Gregory the Great, Pope, 113, 

129, 198, 2T4, 232 
Gregory IX., Pope, 124 
Gregory X., Pope, 240 
Gryphon, the, 215, 230-1, 234, 

237 
Gubbio, 84 

Guelphs and Qhibellines, 50 

Guido Aretino (al. Guittone 

d'Arezzo), 43, 86, 175, 193 
Gnido di Carpigna, 107 
Guido da Castello, 125 
Guido Cavalcanti, 39, 86, 909 
Guido delta Colonna^ 86 
Guido del Duca, 106 
Guido Guinicelli of Bologna, 86, 

192 
Guido di Montefeltro, 29, 39 
Guido da Prata, 108 
Guy, Count of Flanders, 148 

Hades. 160 

Hades, the descent into, 245 

Haman, 127 

Hebrews, the, 33, 178 

Helice (CaUisto), 187 

Helicon, Mount, 211 

Heliodorus, 152 

Hellespont, 205 

Henry III. of England, 58, 125, 

144 
Henry VII., the Emperor, 47-8, 

103-4, 200, 242 
Henry of Navarre ^ $6 
Hercules, 140 



Hereford, '' Mappa Mundi;' 

201, 215 
Herodotus, 90, 151-3, 205, 215 
Hesiodt 156 
Hippocrates, 917 
** Hodie diffusum est venenttm 

in ecclesid Dei,' 239 
Holofemes, 91 

Homer, 67, 89, 104, 121, 140 
Honorius ///., Pcpe, 124 
Horace, 65 
" Hosanna," 914 
Huber, 189 
Humboldfs " Cosmos,'' 198 

lARBAS, the land of, 999 

Ilario, Fra, 65, 81 

Ilerda (Lerid^), 136 

Ilion (Troy), 91 

** Incubus," ^2, 

" In ezitu Israel,*' 19 

Innocent IV., Pope, 28, 124, 

144 
Inscription at Marischal Col- 

le^, Aberdeen, 36 
*' In Te, Domine, speravi,'* 222 
lolanthe, 58 
Isidore of Seville, 215 
Ismene, 164 
Ismenus, 136 
Italy, 47, 49, 55, 99, 149. 223 

JACOPO da Lentino, 175 

James, St., the Apostle, 236 

••/-pA<wtfA,"49 

Jerome^ St., 163 

Jerusalem, 168 

Joannes Damascenus^ 77 

Joannes Diaconus, jj 

Jocasta, 162 

John the Baptist, St, 166 

John, St., the Evangelist, 214- 

215, 236 
Josephus, j7 
Joshua, 152 
Jove, 49 

Jubilee at Rome, the, 2X, 97 
Judas Iscariot, 150, 157 
Justinian, 47 
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Juvenal, i6o 

Keys, the two» 73 

" Labia mea, Domine," 167 

Laoedagmon, 50 

LAchesis, 183 

Lactantius, 163 

Lambertaccio, Fabro, 108 

Lar^ hope, the, 37 

Latian race, 99 

Latimer t Bishop, 38 

Latin people, 83 

Latona. 153 

Lavagna, 143 

Lavinia» 128 

Leah, 198 

Leander, 205 

Lentino (see Jacopo) 

Lerici, 25 

Lethe, 192, ao2, 908, 225, 247 

Levi, I2S 

Lille, city of, 148 

Limbus, 14, 25, 52, 160 

"Limousin,*' the, 192 

Un^ardy Dr., 144 

Lizio di Valbrona, 107 

Locusts and honey, z66 

Lombard, Peter, 11, 29, 51, 71 

Lombard Street, London, 125 

" Lombard, the Simple," 125 

Lombardo, Marco, Z20 

Lombards, 45-6 

Lombards, Rue des, Paris, 125 

Lord*s Prayer, paraphrase of, 

80-1 
Louis, the royal lines of, 148 
Louis I X„ 148 
Lubbock, Sir John, 189 
Lucan, 13, 15, 73, 103 
Lucca, X73-4 
Lucia, St, 68-9 
Luke, Sl, 154 
Lycurgus, 191 
Lyons, Council of, 240 

Mahomet, 239 

Malaspina. Conrado, 62, 64-5 

Manatdi, 107 
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Manfred, 28 

" Manibus datelilia plenis/* 219 
Mantua, 46 
Maroellus, 49, 56 
Marchese, Messer, 174 
Marda, wife of Cato, 15 
Marco, the Lombard, 120 
Maremma, the, 41. 48 
Margaret, second wife of Charles 

of Anjou, 57 
Margaret of Provence, wife of 

Louis IX., 148 
Marocco, 35 

Marriage service, the, 191 
Mars, god of war, 90 
Mars, the planet, 18 
" Marshal:' 177 
Martin IV., Pope, 17^ 
Mary, the Blessed virgin, 25, 

40, 61, 97, lis, ijs, 151, 

166, 242 
Mary of Bethezub, 168 
Mamioco, 42 

" Mater Dolorosa,^ 60, 242 
** Mater Misericordiarum,^ 54, 

60 
Matilda, 203, 230, 234, 237, 248 
May, the breeze of, 179 
Meleacer, 180-1 
Mendicant Orders, the, 240 
Merit and demerit, 135 
Michael the Archangel, 97 
Michal, daughter of Saul, 77 
Midas, 152 
Midian, 178 
Milan, 63, 137 

Milman, Dean, 29, 144, 150, 241 
Milton, 21, 37, 49, 128, 139, 142, 

211, 225, 234 
Minerva, 222 

Miniato, San, church of, 93 
Miniature, 84 
Minos, 14 
Mira, city of, 39 
"Miserere" (Ps.li.), 36 
Mitre, 200 
" Modicum, et non videbitis 

me," 242 
Moldau, the river, 55 
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Mole, the blind, 126 
Monaldi, 48 

Montaperti, battle of, 87 
Montecatinj, battle of, 83, 171 
Montecchi family, 48 
MontefeltFO, Buonconte di, 39 
Montefeltro, Giovanna di, 39 
Montefeltro, Guido di, 29, 39 
Mordecai, 127 
Mountain of purification, 15, 

as. Sa-4 

Naiades, 244 

Nathan, the prophet, 226 

Navicella of Giotto, 86, 238 

NebuchadneMMar, 238 

" Needle's eye, the," 75 

Nella, wife of Forese, 170 

" Neqne nnbent,** 145 

Newman^ /. H.^ 38, 64 

Nicolas, St, Z47 

Nile, the, 176 

Ninuxxl, 90 

Nino di Gallura, 59, 6i-a 

Nino de' Visconti, 61-2 

Niobe, 90 

•* Noblesse oblige;* 6s 

NoU, 31 

Normandy, 149 

Notary, the {see Jacopo da 

Lentino) 
Novello, Frederic, 42 
November, 50 

OCTAVIAN (the Emperor Au- 

eustus), SI 
October, 50 
Oderisi d'Agubbio. 84 
Olympiodoms^ 122 
O^rmpus, Mount, 173 
Orestes, 96 
Oriaoo, 39 
Orso, Count, 43 
Ottocar, 55 
Ovid, 11, 67, 89-90, 95, xio, 

151. i53» 156. 166, 168, 
174, 178, 180. 187, 189, 
191, 196, 208, 236, 24^-s 
Otanam^A.F,^ 130, 157, 163, 183 
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P's, the seven, 72 

Paganello^ 41 

Pagano, Maghinardo, 109 

Pallas (Minerva), 90 

Palm and pardon churchyard 

at Wells, 246 
Pantheism in the teaching of 

Averrhoes, 183 
« Pappa *• and " dmdi," 86 
" Pardons" (».«., churches where 

indulgences were granted), 

98 
*• Pargoletta,** the, 175, 224, 

228 
Paris, dty of, 84, 148 
Parnassus, 162 
PasiphaS, 189 
Paternoster, 193 
Pelorus, 103 

Penitence, the ritual rf, 72 
Ptoitence, the three steps of, 

Penitents of the eleventh hour, 

35 
Penitents of the last minute, 

Persms, 164 

Peter of Arragon, 56-7 

Peter Lombard, 11, 29, 51, 71 

Peter, St., 73, 97, 162, 236 

Petrarch, 49, 175 

Pettinagno, Pier, 100 

Phaiithon, 32, 216 

Philif le Bel, 56, 148, 150, 240 

Phihp le Hardi, 43, 55 

Philomela, ^, 127 

Physiological theory of life, 

181-4 
Hccarda Donati, 173 
Pier della Vigne, 43. 192 
Pierides, iz 
Pierre de la Brosse, 43 
Piers Plowman, 77, 240 
Pietola. 13s 
Pilate, the new, 151 
Pisa, 42 
Pisistratus, iz6 
Plato, 25. 184, 217, 223-4 
Platonic view of the soul, 30 
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Plftutus. 104 

Pliny, 76, ia6, 215 

Po, the river, X07, Z94 

Pmna damni and ^emi smsHs, 

Polo, Marco, Z2, 63, 120^ 198, 
215. 23s 

Polycletus, Greek sculptor, 76 

Polydorus, 152 

Polymnestor, 152 

PoDthieu, 149 

Pope, Alexander, the poet, 139 

Poverty, holy, examples of, 
146-7 

Pratomagiio, 39-40 

Prayer offered by sotds in Pur- 
gatory, 82 

Primal knowledge, 135 

Primum Mobile, 246 

Priori, the, deposed, 50 

Procne, 67 

Prodigality, 161 

Proven9al dialect, 193 

Provence, the dower of, X48 

Provenzano, Salvani, 87 

Ptolemaic astronomy, 206 

Publius Syrus, 167 

Purgatory, occupation of, 151 

Purgatory, the true gate of, 

5a 
Pusey, Dr, E. B., 38 

Pygmalion, 152 

Pyramus, 196, 245 

" Quorum peccata tecta," 209 

Rachel, 198 

Rehoboam, 91 

Renaiis '* Averrhoes** 183 

Renieri de' Calboli, 106 

Reno, the river, 107 

*'Respice, Aspict, Prospice,"* 

215, 217 
Revised Version, the, 82 
Riphaean mountains, the, 189 
Riviera, the, 25, 31 
Romagna, 38 
Romagnuou, 107 
Roman dames, ande&t, x66 



Roman Offices *^ CommiBe 
Sanctorum, 1x3 
Lauds, 167, 206 
Matins, 185, 209, 223, 24X 
Seven Sorrows oftheB.V.M.» 
z86 

Rome, 49, XS7, 216, 237 

Romuald, St., of Ravenna, 39 

Rubaconte, 93 

Rudolf of Hapsfaurg, 54, X45 



Rushes, X5 

Rushin, /., X5, 54. aoi, 



206, 



220 



SACCHBTTI, 100 

Saladin,^8 

Salvani novenzano, 73 

" Salve Regina," 55 

Sanleo, 31 

Santafiore, 48 

Sapphira, 152 

Sapphire, 11 

Sapia, 99-101 

Saracens, 171 

Sardinia, 135 

Saul, king, 90 

Savonarola, 17X 

Scales, the zodiacal sign, 17 

Scarahelli, 229 

Schiller, 68 

Scipio, 2x6 

Scvros, 69 

Self4ove, X30 

Sennacherib, 9X 

Serpents. 63-4 

Serpent-Tempter, the, 63 

Sestos, 205 

" Seven a^nst Thebes,** the, 90 

Seven choirs, the, 77 

Seven Ps, the, 72 

Shakespeare, X28, 232 

Shinar, the plain of, 90 

Shooting stars, 37 
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Sybil, the, 43 
"Sicilian vespers,' 

the, 56 
Sicily, 28 
Siena, 87-8 
Sienese, the, 83-^ 



the war of 
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Siestri (Sestri), 143-4 

" Sigillum PiscatoriSt** 169 

Simonides, 164 

Siren, the, 140 

Sirens, the, 228 

Sirocco, the, 201 

Socrates, 30 

Sodom, 289-00 

Soul, the. Its knowledge at 
death, 283 

Souths Dr. Robert^ 207 

Southern Cross, the, iz 

Sphinx, 244 

Stars, the, 63, izi, 249 

Statins, 19, 68, 90, 136, 154, 256, 
260, 164, 278, i8z, 296, 206, 
248 
Story of his converaon, 263 

Stephen, St., martjrrdom of, 216 

Suetonius, 290 

*' Summae Deus clementiae,** 285 

Suns, the two lights of Christen- 
dom, 223 

Swallows, 67 

Swinburne, A, C, 932 

Syrinx, 236 

Talamonb, fortress of, 201 

Taurus, zodiacal sign, 280 

" Te Deum laudamus,** 74 

TV//, WilliaM, 48 

** Teluds ante terminum,*' 59 

Templars, Order of the, 252 

Terence, 264 

Tereus, King of Thrace, 197 

•' Terra vera,^ 237 

Tertiaries of St. Francis, 200 

Teioro of B. Latin!, 204 

Thaumas, 256 

Thebes, 257, 263 

Themis, 244 

Theseus, 278 

Thetis, 265 

Thisbe, 296 

Thucydides, 253 

Thymbrseus (Apollo), 90 

Tiber, the, 22 

Tignoso, Frederic, 208 

Tigris, the, 248 



Tiresias, 265 

Tithonus, 66 

Titus, the Emperor, 

Toulouse, 257 

Tomyris, 90 

Topham, P, JK, ao 

Tours, 273 

Traducianism, x8i-9 

Trajan, the Emperor, 77 

Travel, reminiscences of, 25, 31, 

59. 75. 84, 109, 234, 222 
Traversan, the, 208 
Tree, the prohibited, 278, 244 
Troy, 92 
Turbia, 25 
Tuscans, 83 
Typhoon, 39 

Ubaldini della Pila, 274 

Ugolino d* Azzo, 208 

Ugolino de* Fantoli, 220 

Ulysses, 240 

Urania, 222 

Ussher, Archbishop, 245 

Utica, 24 

Val di Magra, 64 
Valerius Maximus, 225, 266 
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